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CLIA'SS LESSONS IN SINGING 


Anne E. Pierce, lowa University 


Every student of singing and every teacher of voice and coach of chorus work will welcome this 

practical and beautiful book, unique in its effectiveness through suggesting a flexible rather than 

a rigid method. It emphasizes fundamentals of sound musicianship; includes 32 songs from the 

best vocal literature, and many practical exercises and vocalizes; and contains 60 illustrations. 
224 pages, $2.00 list. 
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THE following article which appeared in York’s Sales Staff 

is of such vital importance that we are devoting this 
entire page to present it to the Music Educators of America. 
In the interest of better equipment and better bands, read it 
carefully. : 
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SUPERIOR MUSIC 


MAYHEW LAKE’S 
AMERICAN SYMPHONIC BANDBOOKS | 


INTERNATIONALLY known as a composer and an 
arranger of instrumental music, MAYHEW LAKE has shown 
in these books for school and college bands the skill, imag- 
ination, and use of tonal color that characterize his highly 
successful work for professional bands and orchestras. In 
the American Symphonic Bandbooks he has made available, 
in comparatively easy technical terms, really great music 
without sacrificing its essential value and spirit. 


Each of the two American Symphonic Bandbooks consists of 43 
Instrument Parts and a Conductor’s Book. The scoring is brilliant 
and masterly and is equally effective in both the simpler and the 
more elaborate numbers. All important parts are skilfully cross- 
cued to permit the reduction of instruments in bands which do not 
have a full ensemble. 


AMERICAN SYMPHONIC BANDBOOK 


AMERICAN SYMPHONIC BANDBOOK 
Series B (Medium Grade) 


Series A (Advanced Grade) 


~ eel, 


Conductor’s Score $2.50 43 Instrument Parts, each .56 


te ten selections in this collection, scored for bands 
of various sizes, include Gomez’ J/ Guarany—Overture; 
Meyerbeer’s Fackeltanz; Massenet’s Elegie; Schubert’s 
Ave Maria; Lake’s Valse Caprice; Lake’s Selection from 
Wagnerian Operas; Rimsky-Korsakov’s Hymn to the 
Sun, from Le Cog d’Or; Brahms’ Hungarian Dance 
No. 5; Lake’s Democracy—Grand March; Godard’s 
Berceuse, from Jocelyn. 


Conductor’s Score $2.50 43 Instrument Parts, each .56 


Fee book contains the following: Lachner’s Turandot 
Overture; Wagner’s Traume (from Tristan and Isolde); 
Beethoven’s Symphony No. 6 (Third Movement); 
Grieg’s To Spring (Au Printemps); Lake’s Hungarian 
Fantasy; Komzak’s Bad’ner Mad’ln Waltz (Girls of 
Baden); Michaelis’ Turkish Patrol; Assembly Selections 
(Deep River, Finlandia, Londonderry Air, Home on the 
Range, Killarney, Dixie); Meyerbeer’s Coronation March 
(from The Prophet). 


“Pep” bandbooks provide music easy to play and fresh in style 
LAKE’S AMERICAN BANDBOOKS — Numbers One and Two 


Conductor’s Score, each $1.00 

Number One contains Parade of the Children—March; 
Sons of America—March; Seventh Regiment—March; 
Old Glory—March; “Haywire”—Fox Trot; “La La”— 
Characteristic March; “Beauties of Erin”—Selection; 
Southern Echoes—Fox Trot; When Lights Are Low— 
Waltz; The Lost Chord; The Black Prince—Overture; 
Salute to Washington—March; Down the Street— 
March; West Point—March. 


34 Instrument Parts, each .40 

Number Two includes “Hurrah for Us’—March; 
American S pirit—March; Around the Gridiron—March; 
Going to Town—Fox Trot; Hail, Hail, the Gang’s All 
Here—March; “Alumni”’—Selection; Overture Miuli- 
taire; Parson Steamboat—Trick Dance; Valse Moderne; 
Clownin’ Capers—Characteristic Dance; Parade of the 
Pea Shooters—March; Old Timer—March; Midwestern 
March; Victory March. 








AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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VOCAL BOOKS 
and STUDIES 
for EDUCATIONAL USE 
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Practical Studies in Reading Vocal Music by T. Bath Glasson 
This book contains countless music reading exercises in unison and 
part arrangement for the attainment of fluency and accuracy in choral 
work. It contains as well, a study of fundamental music theory which 
is so helpful to singers. Mr. Glasson has had many years of ex- 
perience with choral groups and writes knowingly of the problems 
confronting directors. In PRACTICAL STUDIES IN READING 
VOCAL MUSIC he has solved these problems. List Price $1.00. 


Rhythmic Sight Singing, Books One and Two, by Doorly and 
Anderson 
The approach to reading music in this series, as implied by the title, 
is through rhythm. All exercises are in unison and may be used either 
by beginners or advanced groups. Each book 50c. 


Brief Manual of Singing for Choir Training by J. Gubing 
This short series of vocal exercises fills the need for an inexpensive 
booklet for general use and the so-called “warming-up” exercises. 
List Price 25c. 


Voice Fundamentals by Harold Hurlbut 


Voice Fundamentals is a text book of extreme value and interest 
to singers and teachers. It explains in detail, breath support and 
control, the function of the throat in singing, tone placement and 
vowel formations. It also includes a chapter on the daily practice 
period. List Price 75c. 


Vocal Art Studies by Harry R. Spier 
The composer is one of the outstanding authorities on voice training 
in the country. These studies have been designed primarily to help 
singers acquire ease and fluency in singing phrases containing con- 
sonant combinations of extreme difficulty. Price $1.00. 


Sound Sense for Singers by Deane Dossert 
This little text book on the art of singing, contains more golden nug- 
gets of the fundamental truths on this subject than has ever been 
placed in the confines of one book. Madame Dossert thinks and 
writes with extreme clarity—students and teachers alike will be ever- 
lastingly thankful for her helpful suggestions and “sound sense”. 
List Price 80c. 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 


119 West 40th St. New York, N. Y. 
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Mail to Music Educators Nat’! Conf., 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
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The Contest Music You Want... Lyon & Healy’s Edu- 
cational Division is prepared to help you find just the 
selection for your soloists, small ensembles and larger 
groups. All selections are made impartially from the 
music of all publishers to fit your individual require- 
ments .... You will find Lyon & Healy’s Approval 
Service especially convenient. 


RECORDINGS 


for the 1939 National Contests 
Available at LYON & HEALY’S 


Below is the list of available recordings for Class A Orchestra Contest numbers 
for 1939. Many of the contest numbers for Orchestra in Classes B, C, D and 





E and for Band in all Classes may be had in excellent recordings by the . 
world’s finest Symphony Orchestras. Such recordings are invaluable to the In time f or 
director of school groups because they provide authoritative suggestions on Christmas— 
interpretation. 
NATIONAL ORCHESTRA LIST A New Comprehensive 
Cless A One-volume Encyclopedia 
— n 
oe orev bygen ee Set 180 $ 7.50 The New MacMillan 


(Recording, by Chamber Group, is of original Septet) 


Beethoven—Coriolan Overture—B. B. C. Orchestra........ 11909 1.50 ENCYCLOPEDI A 


Beethoven—Symphony No. 2—Vienna Philharmonic...... M-131 6.50 
Berlioz—Roman Carnival Overture—Boston Pops Orch.....12135 1.50 The New MacMillan Encyclo- 
Mendelssohn—Fingal’s Cave Overture—B. B. C. Orchestra 11886 1.50 pedia of Music and Musicians 
Rossini—The Barber of Seville Overture—Phil-Sym. of N.Y.. 7255 2.00 is the most comprehensive 
Saint-Saens—Danse Macabre—Philadelphia Sym. Orch.....14162 2.00 one-volume reference book 
Schumann—Symphony No. 2—Philadelphia Sym. Orch....M-448 10.00 available to music educators. 
(1st Movement available separately at $4.00) It contains 2,000 pages, bound 
Smetana—The Bartered Bride Overture—Chicago Sym. Orch.1555 1.50 in buckram. Within its covers 
Thomas—Mignon Overture—Chicago Sym. 2 ee 6650 2.00 will be found information on 
Wagner—Walther’s Prize Song—Weber’s Orch............. 24773 of 5 16,500 composers, 4,025 mu- 
Send for Lyon & Healy’s Complete List of Recordings of 1939 Band and sical terms and expressions, 
Orchestra Contest Numbers. 810 articles on musical sub- 


jects, 2,680 references to mu- 


we cs * sical instruments, the plots of 


325 operas, the latest informa- 
tion on radio broadcasting 


eAnnouncing Lyon & Healy’s New—— and many: other phases of 


musical activity. It is edited 


GUIDEBOOK of MINIATURE SCORES by Albert E. Wier, who has 


compiled in it the story of 


It is the most complete book of its kind in America, containing titles, and 
music up to the present day. 


prices of available miniature scores. Included are works from the catalogues of 
Eulenburg, Kalmus, Cranz, Philharmonia, Harcourt-Brace. Invaluable for $4 0 
those who direct orchestras or teach composition, orchestration and theory. (Special Discount Allowed to Schools) 


A complimentary copy of this helpful booklet will be furnished by writing Pi Christ Ord 
ace your ristmas Vraer 


with Lyon & Healy's now. 





or calling at your nearest Lyon & Healy store. 











Everything for the Music Educator at America’s Music Center — 


LYON & HEALY 


Wabash Avenue at Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
Cleveland Omaha St. Paul Dayton Los Angeles Akron Columbus New York 
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Everybody's 
LITTLE HISTORY OF MUSIC 


By DR. HUGO LEICHTENTRITT 


Lecturer at Harvard University 
5% x 8 inch.; 64 pp.; paper; 60 cents 


TESTIMONIALS 


Will SBarhart, $ : : 
“I admire the book and skati One of the world’s leading musicolo- 


recommend it a th : ° . . 
most useful little handbooks gists has contrived to present within 


that int t - 
sie cout possesses ™ ™~ the narrow compass of 60-odd pages 
Barl V. Moore, Ann Arbor: i 

“It. is concise, accurate and a a clear, comprehensive survey of 
foiently inclusive to be of musical history. It is unique in the 


general use in and out of the 


fession. Congratul 4 
profession. Congratulations on English language. It relates in popu 
Russell V. Morgan, cleve- Jar though scholarly manner the 


land: “I was ite i d : : 
Oy the fact thao cacn eet = essential facts of the progress in 


y , ; , 
oelap ent in awn cat de- music, covering 2,000 years. It is 


velopment in music has been 


compressed in so small @ intended as an introduction to the 


form.” 


Edna McEachern, : 1 i 1 ’ 
Bana McEachern, Montclatr: history of music for high school, con 
history of music I have seen.”  Servatory and college students; a first 


Professor Peterso NW ° . — 
York City: "The mork'se outline as it were, requiring supple- 


model of style d th ht.” ; oy 

aah tin meesen, 4 information according to the 
“Where knowledge is bliss, ’ 7 : o¢ 

jolly "not to edge is bliss, ‘tte — particular purpose to which it is put. 
cents.”’ 


concise comprehensive scholarly ff ar, 
handy low priced [ 60 


ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, Inc. cents , 
25 West 45th Street, New York ee 4 
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Notes from the Field 





Scholastic Awards. Scholastic Maga- 
zine announces the third annual com- 
petition for all undergraduate high 
school students as a division of the 1939 
Scholastic Awards. The plan, as an- 
nounced by Scholastic Magazine, offers 
prizes for the best original scores in 
each of the six classifications: Song 
for solo voice with original piano ac- 
companiment, composition for solo in- 
strument with piano accompaniment, 
piano solo, part-song for quartet or 
mixed chorus with piano accompaniment, 
part-song without accompaniment, and 
composition for not more than six in- 
struments. In addition, the young mu- 
sicians will be offered an opportunity to 
participate in a program on a national 
network next spring. Complete infor- 
mation regarding the contest and the 
rules may be obtained by addressing: 
Music Division, Scholastic Awards, 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. All entries must 
be in by March 18, 1939. Members of 
the committee who will assist Scholastic 
Magazine in conducting this music com- 
petition are: Will Earhart, director of 
music for the Pittsburgh schools; M. 
Claude Rosenberry, state supervisor of 
music for Pennsylvania; Glenn Woods, 
director of music, Oakland (Calif.) Pub- 
lic Schools; Russell V. Morgan, directing 
supervisor of music, Cleveland Public 
Schools; Joseph E. Maddy, Extension 
Division, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor; Charles Wakefield Cadman, San 
Diego; Howard Hanson, director, East- 
man School of Music, Rochester; and 
A. Waiter Kramer, New York City. 


Music of America, a series of programs 
for high school students presented each 
Tuesday from 2:30 to 3:00 P.M:, E.S.T., 
is one of the five weekly broadcasts com- 
prising the American School of the Air 
which is being produced by Columbia 
Broadcasting System for the ninth con- 
secutive season. These Tuesday pro- 
grams, which have been planned by 
Peter W. Dykema, professor of music 
education at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and Louis Woodson Curtis, 
director of music in the Los Angeles 
Public Schools, are announced in the 
CBS “Teacher’s Manual and Classroom 
Guide” as follows: American Indian 
Music—October 11; Music of Colonial 
New England—October 18; Music from 
the Days of George Washington—Oc- 
tober 25; Music in the Southern Colonies 
—November 1; Music of the Negro— 
November 8; Westward Ho—November 
15; Music of Stephen C. Foster—Novem- 
ber 22; Music of the Days of Abraham 
Lincoln—November 29; American Mu- 
sical Comedy and Operetta—December 6; 
Modern Dance Music in America—De- 
cember 13; American Grand Opera— 
January 3; American Symphonic Music— 
January 10; Music Composed by Students 
in American High Schools—January 17. 


Pennsylvania State Education Associ- 
ation (Southern District), Music Round 
Table, was held October 29 at McCaskey 
High School, Lancaster, Pa. Following 
a brief business meeting, R. R. Aber- 
nathy, superintendent of the Harrisburg 
Public Schools, spoke on “Public School 
Music from the Standpoint of the Super- 
intendent.” The program also included 
selections by a junior high school chorus 
from the McCaskey schools under the 
direction of Edna Brown and Cecelia 
Charles and by a senior high school octet 
under the direction of Dorothy Schock. 
The round table discussion on “Perti- 
nent Music Education Situations” was 
led by M. Claude Rosenberry, state 
supervisor of music for Pennsylvania. 
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FEIST BAND PUBLICATIONS 


Modern American Music Series 
SONG OF THE BAYOU (Rube Bloom) 
Arranged by ERIK W. G. LEIDZEN 


Standard Band (Incl. Conductor's part).................. 5.00 
Symphonic Band (Incl. Conductor's part)................. 7.50 
Conductor's Score (Condensed) .................eeeceees -75 
SEED 6:5. 60s-6eknindsckinecesschsxnnvedeaasbans 35 


MARDI GRAS (From Ferde Grofe’s Mississippi Suite) 
Arranged by ERIK W. G. LEIDZEN 


Standard Band (Incl. Conductor's part)................... 5.00 
Symphonic Band (Incl. Conductor's part)................. 7.50 
Conductor's Score (Condensed) ....................000- 75 
PT .1t6 64 cceusinetbanheusdesdeesnéndeonned 35 





Concert Edition 

BLOSSOM TIME SELECTION (Sigmund Romberg) 
Adapted from the melodies of Franz Schubert 
Arranged by M. L. LAKE 


Standard Band (Incl. Conductor's part)................... 5.00 
Symphonic Band (Incl. Conductor's part)................. 7.50 
Conductor’s Score (Condensed) ....................000- 75 
EE 6 svcdnackdedekatnsendewetonboawbakwiwnn .35 


OVER THERE FANTASIE 


(Based on George M. Cohan's immortal Over There 
and other World War songs) 
Arranged by FERDE GROFE 
Scored for band by ERIK W. G. LEIDZEN 


Standard Band (Incl. Conductor's part)................... 5.00 
Symphonic Band (Incl. Conductor's part)................. 7.50 
Conductor's Score (Condensed) ...................0000- .75 
EE as bidcsinkkdedudietandnkabieuscebaenhalin 35 





Popular Standard Edition 


Arranged by PAUL YODER 
DARKTOWN STRUTTERS' BALL 


SIBONEY 

JOSEPHINE I'M AN OLD COWHAND 
THE RANGERS’ SONG BLOWIN’ THE BLUES 
TIGER RAG CHINA BOY 


GAY NINETIES 
A HORSE A-PIECE 


A GIRL IN EVERY PORT 
RUNNIN’ WILD 


GOOFUS SCHNITZELBANK 
Arranged by WILLIAM SCHULZ 
TI-PI-TIN ALICE BLUE GOWN 


THE WALTZ YOU SAVED FOR ME 


Arranged by LEROY WALKER 
SONG OF LOVE 


Standard Band 75e 


ROUND THE MARBLE ARCH 
Symphonic Band 1.25 


Feist Famous Marches 
New Arrangements by ERIK W. G. LEIDZEN 


OVER THERE BLAZE AWAY 
DOWN THE FIELD COSMOPOLITAN 
YALE BOOLA SECOND CONNECTICUT REGIMENT 


Standard Band 75e Symphonic Band 1.25 





Edwin Franke Goldman Marches 


JUBILEE GEORGE WASHINGTON 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN CHIMES OF LIBERTY 
HAPPY-GO-LUCKY IN THE SPRINGTIME 


FATHER KNICKERBOCKER 


Standard Band 75¢ Symphonic Band 1.25 





Feist Popular Standard Medleys 
Arranged by GEORGE BRIEGEL 
No. 1 WHEN YOU WORE A TULIP - RAMONA 
THE RANGERS’ SONG + DEAR OLD GIRL 
THREE O'CLOCK IN THE MORNING 2.00 


No.2 ALICE BLUE GOWN + LINGER AWHILE 
IN A LITTLE SPANISH TOWN + MY BLUE HEAVEN 
I'LL SEE YOU IN MY DREAMS 2.00 





Feist Football Medley 


Arranged by PAUL YODER 


YOU GOTTA BE A FOOTBALL HERO 
ALL AMERICAN GIRL - DOWN THE FIELD 


Standard Band 75¢ Symphonic Band 1.25 





America Swings Band Book 


Sixteen Numbers — Famous Rhythm Tunes — Brilliant Medieys — 
Original Novelties 


Arranged by PAUL YODER 


TIGER RAG 

I'M AN OLD COWHAND 
GAY NINETIES 

LAND O° COTTON 


CHINA BOY 

DARKTOWN STRUTTERS' BALL 
PARADE OF THE CHAMPIONS 
A HORSE A-PIECE 


BLOWIN’ THE BLUES SCHNITZELBANK 
A GIRL IN EVERY PORT GOOFUS 
COLLEGIAN EVENING STAR 
MY BONNIE RUNNIN’ WILD 


Each Book 35¢ Conductor Book 60¢ 


Send For Thematic Catalog! 


¢ 
Ler Letsl” ine 1629 BROADWAY + NEW YORK Mel 
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Have you seen 
Ludwig’s New 
Drum Catalog? 


@ Its new! It’s fresh from the 
press! It’s as smart and advanced 
as next January’s Auto Show. 
It’s bulging with new and beauti- 
ful things to help and inspire; 
new drums, new drum outfits; 
new ideas, new effects; new novel- 
ties, new traps, new noises; a ver- 
itable “drummer’s dream” of 
paradise, all faithfully illustrated 
and described in fascinating 
detail. And it’s free, to drummers 
and directors. Send the coupon 


LUDWIG & LUDWIG, INC. 


1611-23 N. Wolcott Ave., Chicago, Illinois 








for this crisp new book that will 
bring you the accumulated bene- 
fit of more than a quarter of a 
century in the exclusive business 


of making “the world’s finest 
drums.” Send coupon today sure. 


' LUDWIG & LUDWIG, Inc., De 218 Ludwig BI 
' 1611-23 N. Wolcott Ave., 4 mt. = — 


| Without obligation please send me your new 
' Drum Catalog. 
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88 St. Stephen Street 


Wood Octavo Series 
- .° ae ‘ P 
Choruses on the 1939 National Competition-Festivals List 
MIXED CHORUS — ACCOMPANIED 
No. Price 
MORNING NOW BECKONS.. 0+ oAtVe weeeeeg cous 355 15 
NOW LET HEAVEN AND EARTH ‘ADORE ‘THEE... .Bach..... ail 287 12 
AT THY FEET. - ~~ £4 241 15 
COME, GENTLE SPRING... ..Haydn.... =e 384 15 
ESU, JOY OF MAN’S DESIRING. = ere 250 -16 
HE SNOW (Obbligato-2 eee ee , Es Le Oe 352 15 
HALLELUJAH, AMEN. ‘ ; ‘Handel... ae 201 12 
MIXED CHORUS — - UNACCOMPANIED 1 
AS TORRENTS IN SUMMER. OU ee 276 AZ 
ye fF i eS ee . . .Praetorius ied 297 -10 
LORD, FOR THY TENDER MERCIES’ SAKE. ...Farrant.. chheae 210 10 
© GLADSOME LIGHT .. Sullivan..... ‘ 404 -10 
CHERUBIC HYMN. ne -Gretchaninoff.. ; 253 15 
HOSANNA TO THE SON OF DAVID. ...Gibbons : 242 15 
MALE CHORUS 
FAIR LAND OF FREEDOM. _< PS 6 ia chee ate 440 15 
HARK, THE VESPER HYMN ‘Is ‘STEALING.. ... Russian. .... : 307 «15 
THE GALWAY PIPER.. ..Arr. Fletcher...... 302 15 
THE SEA. Huerter...... eae 266 15 
FIERCE WAS THE WILD BILLOW.. — aa 319 AS 
GREAT AND GLORIOUS. — coed 337 15 
FEMALE CHORUS 
DANCING ON THE GREEN Gane. ‘ ..Old English. ...... 365 15 
DEDICATION (SSA) —_ co 379 15 
O LOVELY PEACE (SSA).. ceeded Handel..... een 351 15 
OPEN THY BLUE EYES (SSA). Keen a Oe d .s0 «aes 383 15 
WALTZ OF THE FLOWERS 5 (SSA). . saves. 1 8Chaikowsky. .... 310 15 
THE SNOW (SSA).. PT TT TTT Tee ee Ss ahaa. cial ¢ weed 04 274 AS 
SMALL ENSEMBLES 
HODIE NATUS CHRISTUS EST (SSATB)............. Sweelinck......... 291 15 
SAMPLE COPIES ON REQUEST 
THE B. F. WOOD MUSIC CO. 
Boston, Mass, 
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NBC Music Appreciation Hour, con- 
ducted by Walter Damrosch, began its 
eleventh consecutive season of Friday 
broadcasts on October 14. From the In- 
structor’s Manual, the following sentence 
is quoted: “The purpose of these con- 
certs is to supplement rather than 
supplant local instruction in music 
appreciation by presenting through the 
medium of broadcasting a type of pro- 
gram not otherwise available in the 
average school.” They are presented in 
the form of four series—Series A, which 
is devoted entirely to orchestral instru- 
ments and the human voice; Series B, 
to music as an expressive medium; 
Series C, to the musical forms; and 
Series D, to the lives and works of great 
composers from the Sixteenth to the 
Twentieth Century. 

The concert dates, as announced in 
the Instructor’s Manual, are: Series A 
(2:00 P.M., E.S.T.) and Series B (2:30 
P.M., E.S.T.)—October 14 and 28, No- 
vember 18, December 9, January 6 and 
20, 1939, February 10 and 24, March 10 
and 24, and April 21, 1939; Series C 
(2:00 P.M., E.S.T.) and Series D (2:30 
P.M., E.S.T.)—October 21, November 4, 
December 2 and 16, January 13, 1939, 
February 3 and 17, March 3 and 17 and 
31, and April 28, 1939. On May 5, 1939, 
from 2:00 to 3:00 P.M., E.S.T., a students’ 
achievement program will be broadcast 
including all series. The Instructor’s 
Manual (25 cents a copy) and Student’s 
Notebook (10 cents a copy) are available 
and may be obtained by writing National 
Broadcasting Company, Inc., RCA Build- 
ing, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City. 


Phi Sigma Mu held its convention in 
Bowling Green, Ohio, on October 28-29- 
30. The first day’s session included 
demonstrations and programs by out- 
standing musicians as well as an in- 
formal evening reception which preceded 
the formal opening of the convention on 
Saturday, October 29. Following the 
formal banquet Saturday evening was a 
model initiation and installation of na- 
tional officers.—Naomi Graef, National 
President. 


Keynote, the official magazine of the 
Associated Glee Clubs of America, Inc., 
was received as this issue of the Journal 
was being prepared for the press. This 
issue of Keynote gives some interesting 
information regarding the fall and win- 
ter activities of the various clubs. Par- 
ticular news is the announcement of the 
two concerts sponsored by the Associ- 
ated Glee Clubs at the World’s Fair July 
1 and 2, 1939 in New York City. Each 
concert will be followed by a community 
sing. Further information regarding this 
particular event and other activities 
sponsored by the Associated Glee Clubs 
may be secured from Clayton W. Old, 
1 Parade Place, Brooklyn, New York. 


Music Makers Program. Joseph E. 
Maddy’s broadcast instructions on how 
to play musical instruments may be 
heard over the Red Network of NBC 
every Tuesday from 12:45 to 1:15 P.M., 
E.S.T. Included in this year’s programs 
will be instruction for stringed instru- 
ments as well as for band instruments, 
and also in singing. The first half of 
each of the broadcast periods is devoted 
to elementary students. 


Northern Illinois Clinic will be held 
December 2-3, in Joliet. The grade 
school and high school band, orchestra 
and chorus of Joliet, and the Lockport 
high school band will participate and 
perform numbers from the 1939 Com- 
petition-Festivals list. 

Following the program of music, dis- 
cussions and dinner, a business meeting 
will be held Saturday evening, Decem- 
ber 3, at which time new officers will be 
elected. 
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The Most Popular 
JOHN CHURCH CO. 
Operettas and Cantatas 
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When Making Your Selection Ask for Copies of These Works for Examination 





JOAN OF THE NANCY LEE 


Comic Opera in Two Acts 
By LOUIS WOODSON CURTIS 
(Book and Lyrics by Agnes Emelie Peterson) 


Music, dialog and plot of Gilbert and Sullivan 
proportions, this frequently - produced comic 
opera is an excellent vehicle for a large well- 
trained high school organization. The entire 
action takes place on board ship about the year 
1800. The possibilities for picturesque costum- 
ing and staging readily can be imagined. Joan 
of the Nancy Lee boasts of many successful per- 
formances by high school groups throughout the 
country, including its noteworthy premieré 
under the direction of the composer. Time, 2 


hours. 
Vocal Score, $2.00 
Dialog and Lyrics, 50 cents 
Stage Manager's Guide and Orchestration 
may be rented. 





BRIAR ROSE 


Comic Opera in Prolog and Three Acts 
By LOUIS WOODSON CURTIS 
(Book and Lyrics by Agnes Emelie Peterson) 


a. 








This is a dramatization of the favorite fairy 
tale about the tower-imprisoned princess. It is 
especially adaptable for performance by schools 
where pupils of all ages can be included in cast 
and chorus. Like Joan of the Nancy Lee this 
comic opera has had many noteworthy per- 
formances in all parts of the country from 
Maine to California. Not difficult to produce, 
but may be made into an elaborate spectacle. 
Time, 2% hours. 
Vocal Score, $1.50 
Libretto, with Stage Directions, 25 cents 

Orchestration and Stage Manager's Guide 


may be rented. 





THE MARRIAGE 
OF NANNETTE 


Comic Opera in Three Acts 
By LOUIS WOODSON CURTIS 
(Book and Lyrics by Agnes Emelie Peterson) 


To directors whose operetta groups demand 
somewhat more sophisticated plots than those 
sometimes found in high school operettas, this 
work is highly recommended. It is replete with 
lyrics and melodies of romantic charm and there 
are ample opportunities for presenting to ad- 
vantage a large chorus in colorful costumes. 
The staging may be simple, but an elaborate 
setting will greatly enhance the production. 
Vocal Score, $2.00 
Stage Manager’s Guide, with Dialog and 
Lyrics, 50 cents 
Orchestra Parts may be rented. 











LAND OF 
HEART’S DESIRE 


Cantata for Baritone Solo 
and Chorus of Treble Voices 
(From the Music of Ethelbert Nevin) 
Arranged by Deems Taylor 
The clever craftmanship of Deems 
Taylor ‘here presents a most singable 
version for girls’ choruses of Nevin’s 

choral work The est. 


Vocal Score, $1.00 





THE RESCUE OF 
WILL STUTLY 


Cantata for Two-Part Chorus 
By S. S. MYERS 
Reaching back into the picturesque in- 
cidents in the tales of Robin Hood, 
the text and attractive music give 
children of junior high ages a most 
pleasing cantata for performance. 


Vocal Score, 60 cents 





NEAR TO NATURE'S 
HEART 


Cantata for Two-Part Chorus 
By W. F. SEE 

Beautiful poetic and musical inspira- 

tions arranged to form a continuity of 

nature themes. All two-part singing 

for the chorus, with soprano and alto 

solos for variety. Time, 45 minutes. 


Vocal Score, 60 cents 





A CANTATA 
FOR PEACE DAY 





Text by Fanny Fern Andrews 

Music by John Charles Donovan 
To verses compiled from Kipling and 
other sources, Mr. Donovan has been 
inspired to the composition of a_tune- 
ful cantata that. is most useful to 
school music educators. Quite easy to 
sing. Time, 20 minutes. 


Vocal Score, 40 cents 





PAUL REVERE’S RIDE 


Cantata for Mixed Voices 
By A. J. GANTVOORT 


An ideal school cantata set to the 
famous Longfellow poem. Solos for all 
voices. Time, 20 minutes. 


Vocal Score, 75 cents 











THE QUEST OF A GYPSY 
(For a Cook) 


Operetta in One Act 
By H. LOREN CLEMENTS 
This operetta has been done by junior high or- 


ganizations and also by all-girl groups. Only a 
small cast required, but the chorus may include 


quite a few. Plenty of fun, lively dialog, 
clever lyrics and tuneful music. ime, 45 
minutes. 


Vocal Score, 75 cents 
Complete with Dialog and Directions 





RAG, TAG AND BOBTAIL 


Juvenile Operetta in Two Acts 








Book By 
SARAH GRAMES 
CLARK 


Music by 
PAUL BLISS 


A very amusing oper- 
etta for young people 
calling for a good-size 
cast and chorus. The 
solos are very easy, of 
course, and most of 
the choruses are in 
unison, some in three 
parts. 


Vocal Score, 75 cents 
Includes Dialog and Stage Directions. 





CAPTAIN KIDD 
(or The Daughters of 
Robinson Crusoe) 


Operetta in Two Acts 


Libretto by Frederick H. Martens 

Music by William E. Beazley 
The plot has a real comic opera character. 
The lovely orphaned daughters of Robinson 
Crusoe meet Captain Kidd and his pirates, with 
highly humorous results. The musical score is 
sparkling and melodious, and not at all diffi- 
cult. 2, 3 and 4-part choruses. Time, 45 


minutes. 
Vocal Score, $1.00 
Stage Manager's Guide, 25 cents 





THE MAGIC WHEEL 


Operetta in Two Acts 


Book and Lyrics by Alice C. D. Riley 

Music by Jessie L. Gaynor and F. F. Beale 
Requires a large chorus but only eight princi- 
= for solo salen, The plot is a delightful 
airy story of witchery, magic and mysticism. 
Naturally, from Mrs. Gaynor, the music is 
melodious and there are several attractive inci- 
dental numbers, including dances. Time, 2% 


hours. 
Vocal Score, $1.50 
Stage Manager's Guide, with Libretto, 25c 








JOHN CHURCH CO. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., Distributors, 1712 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA., PA. 
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ENRICHED MUSICAL CULTURE 


Through the Use of 


ASSEMBLY SONGS FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES 
by Gartlan, Lindsay, Smith 


The ideal book for the junior assembly—the text for which you have 
been looking—a master collection of appropriate material, hymns, 
patriotic, seasonal and art songs arranged in unison and two parts-- 
a book for use in the classroom as well as in the auditorium—artistic 


accompaniments. 


ASSEMBLY SONGS FOR EVERY OCCASION 
by George H. Gartlan 


Everything the title suggests—art songs not included in any other col- 
lection—songs for every school occasion in the year—most practical 
assembly book in the !ong list of similar publications. 


HIGH SCHOOL SONGS FOR EVERY OCCASION 
by Gartlan and Donnelly 


A collection of all types of material essential for high school use—in- 
comparable art songs—arrangements covering every type of vocal 
combination arising in the average high school—basic material for 
teaching music appreciation in all its branches. 


5 Union Square 
New York City 


HINDS, HAYDEN & 
ELDREDGE, Inc. 


vn a 
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FOUR NEW FRANKLIN CHORAL BOOKS 


THE S.A. THE S.S.A. 
REPERTORY REPERTORY 
CHORALS FOR HIGH AND CHORALS FOR TREBLE 


LOW TREBLE VOICES VOICES 
* Arranged by Christopher O'Hare 
Amanged by Christopher O'Hare by pe 


Price 60 cents 
THE T.T.B. 


THE S.A.B. 
REPERTORY REPERTORY 
OF FRANKLIN THREE-PART 


FRANKLIN THREE-PART 
eh MIXED CHORALS FOR MALE 


CHORALS FOR 
vol VOICES 
Arranged by Christopher O'Hare Aranged by Christopher O'Hare 
Price 60 cents Price 60 cents 


INEXPENSIVE—AUTHENTIC—INTERESTING 


Books that Hy: usic problem in a moments notice. Each book contains a varied assortment 
One ee Oe eee TT HT chan celetel bam tho Wooo of Maton, enstling vou fo mest the 


ergency proctioaty on y special occasion. ~ oy i effect 
with the v of os iy. alban hese booka voice range lvsushot or. p Pew my hm ay 
Sond fer our comalete catalina of chenl muse 
, WOODWIND ENSEMBLES 
works Masters: Beethoven—Mozart—Corelli—Tartini—Sch: 


Outstanding ubert—Schumen 
Sesnk—>eshainouss + ee Korsakof — Godard — onto — Velen 
—Boccherini—E j—Elger—L complete catalog of Ensembles for Woodwinds or Brass will 
be sent upon request. Send for it. 


KAY AND KAY MUSIC PUB. CORP., 1658 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 














HERMANN R. MAIER, B. Mus, M. A, Manager 





Music Teachers Placement Service 


Our placements are always the result of careful study of the individual’s needs and 
the em; er’s requirements. The confidence of many gratified clients has proven the 
ome our personalized approach. Let us help you secure that new and better 
position. 





516 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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National Association of Music Execu- 
tives. Recognized as common to the 
majority of state universities, the prob- 
lem of adequate libraries for research 
in pedagogy and literature is considered 
by the National Association of Music 
Executives as of extreme importance for 
the future development of music study, 
and must be accomplished before the 
curricula leading to the higher degrees 
can satisfactorily be instituted. 


Recognizing the coming demand for 
the music doctorate in musicological, ap- 
plied, and theoretical fields, the Music 
Executives in their convention last 
month at Baton Rouge, Louisiana, de- 
cided that the immediate necessary steps 
toward its development are the obtaining 
of library facilities for research and 
adequate staffs of high training. Reso- 
lutions to this effect were adopted and 
will be presented to the university presi- 
dents and administrative boards. While 
these requirements are being attained, 
the directors plan to work toward the 
clarifying of music study to a point as 
definite as any other university cur- 
riculum, to stress further quality and 
not quantity, and to do away with care- 
less and inadequate catalog statements 
and indecision as to the nature of ad- 
vanced work. 

Lesser problems, individual and col- 
lective, were taken up during the ses- 
sions, at which it was pointed out that 
the purpose of school’ of music in state 
universities is tri-fold: cultural service 
to the state, the university, the campus 
and students. 

State universities represented by the 
association’s membership, to whose presi- 
dents the resolution is being submitted, 
are those of Missouri, Michigan, North 
Dakota, Indiana, Arizona, Colorado, Illi- 
nois, Iowa, Kansas, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
South Dakota, Utah, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Ohio, Nebraska, and Louisiana. 

Royal D. Hughes, dean of the school 
of music at Ohio State University, was 
selected to head the Association for 1939, 
to succeed H. W. Stopher, director of 
the Louisiana State University School of 
Music, who was host for the Baton 
Rouge convention. The 1939 convention 
will be held in Columbus, Ohio. 


Byron C. Donmyer is now director of 
instrumental music at University 
Heights High School, Riverside, Califor- 
nia. He was formerly director of band 
at Baker University, Baldwin, Kansas. 


Howard Ellison, band director at New- 
hall, Norway, Alburnett, and Palo, Iowa, 
is also a member of the music depart- 
ment faculty at Coe College, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, where he is teaching part 
time. 


Alpha Corrine Mayfield, formerly at 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls, Iowa, has accepted a position in 
music education with the State Univer- 
sity of Virginia, Charlotteville, Va. 


LaVerne E. Irvine, formerly on the 
faculty at State Teachers College, 
Marysville, Missouri, is now director of 
the music department at Louisiana 
Tech, Ruston, Louisiana. 


Music and Art Conference, held Oc- 
tober 22 at State Teachers College, 
Indiana, Pennsylvania. James Mursell, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
was the guest speaker on the subject of 
“Integration of the Arts.” The program 
also included special music by the col- 
lege choir and a demonstration of new 
techniques in voice and instrumental 
classes. An interesting feature was the 
showing of new sound films on the 
symphony orchestra. Irving Cheyette, 
recently appointed director of the music 
department of State Teachers College, 
was in general charge of the arrange- 
ments. 
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This new RCA Victrola will help 
you teach... help your students learn 


ideal for teaching of many subjects 


may hear! e 


Right—Beautiful cabinet available in either 
walnut or mahogany. 
constant speed motor... 
dynamic speaker... 
many other phonograph and radio features. 























YOUR scHool 


.in the true modern manner! Is 


.. has plenty of volume, so that all 


Has self- starting, 
12” electro- 
Electric Tuning...and 
















40th Anniversary RCA Victrola 


Model U-125 

















Two entertainment instruments in 
one! You simply ee a button — 


and a world of ra is yours. Or, 
any time you wish, you may enjoy 
the world’s greatest artists on Victor 
Records. This instrument has same 
automatic record changer found in 
$365 Victrolas. . 


Listen to the “ Magic Key Af RCA” every 
Sunday, 2 to 3 P. M., E.S. T., on the 
NBC Blue San ork. 


Modern schools stay modern with RCA 
Radio Tubes in their sound equipment. 


--e A NEW, COMPLETELY AUTOMATIC 


me 


KOA Victiobaa ©® 


WITH A *40 TRADE-IN ALLOWANCE! 


RCA Victor dealers participating 
in this offer will allow you $40 for 
any radio or phonograph, regard- 
less of age or make, when traded 
in on this magnificent 40th Anni- 
versary RCA Victrola—making the 
price to you $135*, plus your old set 


EPLACE the radio or phono- 
graph in your school with this 
modern RCA Victrola! Dothesame 
in your home! RCA Victor’s 40th 
Anniversary Celebration gives you 


RETAIL VALUE = 
* wiTH 


PRICE $ 
een OLD SET 





YOUR 











this opportunity of a lifetime to get 
the very latest, very finest in com- 
plete musical 2 enema a 
tremendous saving! 

With the purchase of this 40th 
Anniversary Model RCA Victrola, 
you are allowed $40 on any pho- 
nograph or radio, no matter how 





old, no matter what make. As a 
result, you get for $135* an instru- 
ment valued at $175! And with- 
out a penny of extra cost you also 
receive your choice of $9 worth 
of Victor Records, a $2 year’s sub- 
scription to the Victor Record Re- 
view and membership in the Victor 
Record Society. 

Here isa truly great value! Take 
advantage of it without delay. The 
offer is for a limited time only. Visit 
your RCA Victor dealer today! 


*Price f.o.b. Camden, New Jersey, subject to change without notice. 


Educational Dept 


RCA Manufacturing Co., In 


SOUND SERVICE FOR SCHOOLS 


* A Service of Radio Corporation of America 


c., Camden, N. J 
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on the 1939 National Contest List 
Solo and 
Grade FLUTE SOLOS Piano B-FLAT BASS CLARINET SOLOS 
5 Briccialdi—The Wind, Op. 112............. $1.20 5 Schmuts—Rondino....................... 0 
5 Briccialdi—Carnival of Venice............. 1.50 4 Thornton—Une Pensee Lointaine.......... 90 
4 Damare—La Tourterelle............ << 2 4 Orlamunder—Romance...........:....... 1.00 
4 Donjon—Rossignolet (The Nightingale) . saees A=) 3 Macbeth —Forget-me-not (Intermezzo). .... 60 
5 Doppler—Hungarian tenes Fantasie. .... 1.00 3 Offenbach-—-La Musette................... 75 
{i —- = —. 9 eos 1.00 | 5 Kunkel—Concertino....-...-..--..cec0e0. 60 
fm 2 sa eeueanecesseeness 1 | 56 Weber—Concerto in F (Adagio). ...22.2.2.. 50 
5 Moszart—Concerto in G Major (No.1)... 5-6 Mozart—Concerto in Bb.................. 1.50 
er (Ne. 1)...... 1.50 3 Klughardt—Romance 50 
§ Hesere —Conserte ta D Minter (We. %)...... 180 | § abilete—Gehertiae. oss ns ssc... 
3 Male “Andante inf, Op 88. oe 5 Hassler—Concerto, Aliegro Moderato, Op. 14.75 
Phone lg IRIS ° 5 Hassler—Concerto, Andante & Rondo, Op. 14:75 
2 Chona__¥ . amen 6 Weber—Andante et Rondo Ongarese....... 1.00 
3 Koe lor—The Butterty, 0; “et No. 4...... 4 5 Weber—Hungarian Fantasie, . 1.00 
| 2) —-pehabesteeabeleeedy § Weber—Adape from Coneri nF, Op 78.. 0 
3 Monart—Andante, Op. 8.0.0000000000.00. S| Sa eee ............ 8 
4 De - St any » 3 Jancourt—Reverie................ ce eeeee 
mare— e ve, bpeeeen es cueeees 
4 Damare—The Ween (Polka}.0.00220020.00 75 § Rete eee 
3 J ae my ly Bpeosereessssensees = Pathetique,” Op. 13 (Eb alto)............ 1.50 
3 Koehler—Nightingale Polka —epepttarer wpkseegy: 75 4 Durand—First Waltz (Ed alto aad C Tenor) .60 
fm he a Sy ~ Aiea 0 3 Drdla—Souvenir (Eb alto, Bb and C Tenor) .50 
3 le Thiere—Syivia, alia ae lalaaen ee ra] 6 R. Korsakow—Flight of the Bumble Bee (C 
5 Occa—Kinlock of Kinleck................. %5 Concert)— (Eb Alto) (Arr. by H. Bettoney) 75 
Any Solo from “Jewel Collection”. ......... 2.25 3 a Fw of Love (Liebestraume) 
See eee ee ctersa sean nrennnsnnes nen neees 
= WOODWIND TRIOS 
4 Handel—Sonata No. 1 and 2............... 1.00 4 Bouffil—Three Trios, Op. 7.............. 2.25 
4 Ch ny Onemen SOLOS = 5 Bouffil—Grand Trio, Op. 8................ 1.50 
opin— urne, 0. niin 2 
2 Godard—Bereeuse from “Joestya™ 22 4 (i>-enee........... 2.00 
5 woe A ao. see cece, CLARINET QUARTETTES (4B6 Clarinets with score) 
6 Gaubert—Fantasy 4 Beethoven—Rondo from “Sonato Pathetique” 1.00 
5 Cavallini—Adagio e Teranteita } 4 Mozart—Rondo from “Sonata No. 1”....... 1.00 
Contained in Clarinet my ~ fol. IIT. ... 3.50 4 Mozart—Rondo from “Sonata No. 4”....... 1.00 
5 Lefebvre—Fantasie soomee, © 1 ae 1.25 4 Mozart—Rondo from “Sonata No. ru Sein 1.00 
5 Mozart—Concerto, Op. 107................ 1.50 2-4 a ng Quartettes (Arr. by A. E 
5 Spohr—Concerto No. 1, = itttcoasinain 2.25 divest ekakeawecetducneeh 00 
. . oi Migeteen Pensee Lointaine...._.__ 90 3 re | SERENE A 1) 
erdi— DG GLiMEEdl tdepedadess. 4X 75 
CLARINET QUARTETTES 
fone ~~, 1 Se = (2 Bb Clarinets, Alto and Bass Clarinet with score) 
4 lam Fantasia and Rondo, Op. Ween... 150 3 Harris—A Kerry Tune.................... 
fm i eS 4 Mosart—Excerpt from “Piano Sonata No. 10” 1.00 
. | 4 hppeeeaee : 4 Schumann—Alll from “Sonata Wo. 1” 1.00 
3 Gliere—Valse Triste, Op. 35, No. 7......... 60 4 Walckiers—R 
Sarees cee 8 anna snnn00e--+--->- 
WOODWIND QUINTETTES 
4 Durand—First Waltz...............-.+4. 60 (flute, oboe, clar. horn. and bassoon with score) 
ALTO CLARINET SOLOS 4 Schmutz—Scherzo Poetique............... 1.15 
3 Mozart—Adagio from Concerto, Op. 107.... .75 Ree 1.15 
Ask for booklet of thematic excerpts 
THE CUNDY-BETTONEY CoO., Inc. 
Hyde Park, Boston, Massachusetts 











I enclose $1.75 and understand the book will be sent postpaid immediately. 


(0 I am a Conference member. 
(CO I wish to become a member and include $3.00 for 1939 membership dues and Journal 


subscription. 


Mail to M.E.N.C., Suite 840, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


| Send a Copy of 1938 Yearbook | 
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Pennsylvania. The Pennsylvania For- 
ensic and Music League, Extension Divi- 
sion, University of Pittsburgh, has 
announced the county directors who will 
serve in connection with the 1939 com- 
petitive events. There has also been 
issued the official booklet giving rules 
and regulations in connection with the 
competition-festival events for the next 
season. The League calendar for 1939 
events is as follows: January 1—all en- 
rollments are due; April 8—final date 
for county contests; April 15—final date 
for district contests; April 28, 29— 
twelfth annual state contest will be held 
at Norristown. Copies of this booklet 
may be secured from the office of the 
secretary, C. Stanton Belfour, Extension 
Division, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 


Prank W. Westhoff, for thirty-five 
years a member of the music depart- 
ment at Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity, Normal, Illinois, and emeritus pro- 
fessor there since 1936, passed away on 
October 3 after a brief illness. While on 
the I. S. N. U. faculty, Professor West- 
hoff wrote and published two very 
prominent books in the music field— 
namely, “Select Rote Songs and Ele- 
mentary Music Reader,” and “Music 
Outline in the State Course of Study.” 


Robert Merton Howard, director of 
music in Morristown, New Jersey, passed 
away suddenly on May 31, 1938, leaving 
many friends and pupils who will long 
remember him for his deep love and de- 
votion to the finest music. Mr. Howard 
had long been associated with school 
music activities and was known for his 
untiring efforts in the development of 
fine a cappella choirs, as well as for 
his beautifully impressive Christmas 
carol services. 


Northern Indiana Band and Orchestra 
Clinic was held November 25-26 at Elk- 
hart High School, Elkhart, Indiana, with 
David Hughes, director of instrumental 
music, in charge of local arrangements. 
A feature of the Clinic was the review 
of competition-festivals music. On Sat- 
urday, November 26, there was a busi- 
ness meeting of the Northern Indiana 
Band and Orchestra Association at 
which the president, Albert Jinks, pre- 
sided. 


Harriette Neufeld has been appointed 
music supervisor at Lincoln School, 
Niles Center, Illinois. She was formerly 
located at Emmetsburg, Iowa. 


Raymond E. Rose, formerly of Crow- 
ley, Louisiana, is now in charge of mu- 
sic at Wilmington College, Wilmington, 
Ohio. 


Sam Trickey has left Petoskey, Michi- 
gan, to join the faculty of the Grosse 
Pointe Schools, Grosse Pointe, Michigan. 


Joseph A. Baer, formerly on the staff 
at Danbury State Teachers College, is 
now with the State Department of Edu- 
cation, Office of Research and Finance, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


Wyoming State Music Festival, spon- 
sored by the Wyoming Choral and In- 
strumental Directors Association, will 
be held May 4-5-6, 1939, in Casper. 


Western Maine Music Festival will be 
held at Auburn on May 13, 1939, with 
Russell Jack, 2 Brookside Circle, Auburn, 
as host chairman. For this event, band 
participants will use the New England 
required list as well as selective num- 
bers from the national list. The national 
list will be used in the selection of solo 
and ensemble numbers. Choral and or- 
chestra selections are to be announced 
later. 


Georgia School Music Festival dates 
have been changed to April 28-29, 1939, 
in Milledgeville. 
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G. Ricordi & Co. Piano Publications 


FREDERIC CHOPIN, PIANO COMPOSITIONS, Edited by A. BRUGNOLI 








E.R. 184 —_ Fr.—Album No. 1 Selected E.R. 27 Chopim, Pr.—Preeies 2. occ cc ceccccccccss $1.50 
IR git osc can heats waned $1.50 : _ 

E.R. 185 Chopin, Fr—Album No. 2 Selected E.R. 205 Chopin, Fr. Sonatas Sidai tpi het ao apmeaniee ete 1.50 

ee  eauweoss 1.50 E.R. ZOL Cope, Fri StGieS occccic i ccccccas cases 175 

E.R. 203 Chopin, Fr.—Nocturnes .............---.. 1.50 E.R. 200 Chopin, Fr.—Walmes 6.5 cccciccccccnens 1.50 





DOMENICO SCARLATTI, PIANO COMPOSITIONS, Edited by A. LONGO 
E.R. 541 to E.R. 550 Scarlatti, D—Complete Works in Ten Volumes. Each Volume. ..$3.75 





B.m. Son Sencsettl, D-—eppeement (65 Fisees) .... vc cccccccsscccsceccocsssccvcivecscs 3.00 
el eS PE io occcserccccnedduncieccscesassaaeshvendensanbenne Ge 
W. A. MOZART SONATAS, Revised by Mario Vitali E. BERTINI STUDIES, Arranged by B. Muggellini 
E.R. 1805 Sonata No. 5 in F major................. $ .50 E.R. 494 Twenty-five Studies Op. 29.............4.- $ .75 
E.R. 1806 Sonata No. 6 in C major................. 50 E.R. 495 Twenty-five Studies Op. 32.............45. 75 
E.R. 1807 Sonata No. 16 in C major................ 50 E.R. 493 Twenty-five Studies Op. 100............... 75 
E.R. 1808 Sonata No. 17 in B flat major............ .50 G. Andreoli 
E.R. 1809 Sonata No. 19 in C minor................ 50 Op. 32 Little Practical School in Octavo Playing.. 1.00 
WOODWIND, BRASS AND OTHER INSTRUMENTAL STUDIES 
FLUTE STUDIES SAXOPHONE STUDIES 
E.R. 1248 Introduction to Studies for Flute and Pic- 107913 Complete Method for Saxophone or Oboe 
0 error $1.00 Cie, EDS baccaiecnathaNnuw meses bores 3.75 
109001 Thirty Studies for Flute Op. 32 (L. E.R. 1525 Scales and Twenty-four Studies in all keys 
RU ea ee ba a Sie 1.50 for E flat Saxophone (A. F. Cuneo).... .60 
100720 Twenty-two Small Duets for Two Flutes Book 1 Theoretical and Practical Method for Sax- 
for Beginners (C. Ciardi)............... 1.50 ophone or Oboe (G. Sellner)........... 3.00 
Books 2&3 Theoretical and Practical Method for 
CLARINET STUDIES Saxophone or Oboe (G. Sellner) ea..... 3.00 
E.R. 1521 Giampieri’s Progressive Method for Clari- 
=» tee Pa Studies (Boehm System) Part 1.... 2.25 BASSOON STUDIES AND SOLOS 
=.R. 152 iampieri’s Progressive Method for Clari- : . 
net Seadies (Hochm System) Fart 2.--. 180 E-R-1221 Orchestra Studien for Bassoon by Ciro , 
CORNET STUDIES E.R. 1852 a Studies of Perfection by A. Giam- ode 
E.R. 1495 School of Perfection Studies for Cornet in N.Y. 1132 Prelude ‘ond Fugue (for four Bassoons) ‘by P 
B flat with Piano Accompaniment Ist pie Be TREE back cnciniaeeobunn nti 2.00 
Part (D. Gatti)....... pitteeeesseseeess 2,50 115050 Suite for Bassoon and Piano by Alessandro 
E.R. 1496 School of Perfection Studies for Cornet in RTE NTE IN NAL EE 1.50 
- flat with Piano Accompaniment 2nd 122712 Suite Concertino in F Major (Bassoon and 
f ff earns ae Piano) E. Wolf-Ferrari..... peat 1.50 
122156 Burlesca (Bassoon and Piano) Ciro Stadio . 
OBOE STUDIES 122160 Serenata (Bassoon and Piano) Ciro Stadio .75 
E.R. 889 Twenty-eight Studies and Six Duets Op. 124070 Sonata (Bassoon and Piano) Giulio Bon- 
BED CED. F. CORBD) occ scsccsccscccvscess 1.00 ES cn sss dibs eeu eee eee 1.50 
E.R. 964 Theoretical and Practical Oboe School, 20 102128 Concerto in D minor (Bassoon and Piano) 
Grand Studies in all keys (S. Singer)... 1.25 Oe Gh WO cn cccdccesindscscssnns 1.50 
VIOLIN METHODS AND STUDIES 
E.R. 449 Consolini, G.—Study of the Principal Pas- E.R. 627 Palaschko, J.—18 Studies (1st to 6th posi- 
sages from the Italian Operas.......... 1.50 tions) Op. 71......cccccccccscscocvcese sb 
Dancla, C.—School of Bowing Op. 100 E.R. 699 Palaschko, J.—Op. 73, 20 Easy Studies in 
(Anzoletti) : Ce De POSRe ccc ccccecctncicnonase 75 
. GP Wal. 0, BO Bieiles, .... onc ccc cccnscccaceses 50 E.R. 916 ey oy ge 82, 24 Melodious Studies - 
E.R. . i on the Ms dssck/ethin d sia-we:s.3 iowdoa aaa : 
~ ee ee ns cc cccccceeetue ve 75 E.R. 949 Palaschko, J.—Op. 85, 24 Easy and Melo- 
-R. 1311 i B.—Elementary and Progressive dious Studies in the First Position...... 85 
. jolin Study .......... teeeeees steers 1.00 E.R. 976 Palaschko, J—Op. 91, 24 Melodious Studies .75 
-R. 474 Forino, L.—Preparatory Sight Reading and E.R. 1074 Polo, E.—Fundamental Technic of Scale 
Transposition Exercises ..............-. 75 NN a meat le 60 
E.R. 686 Joachim-Chaigneau—Modern Observations E.R. 1256 Polo, E.—First Exercises for the Study of 
on the Art of Violin Study............. 75 Oe WRNEE. a 00. de vane sdennekeaedoeectas 85 








Music of all Publishers — Domestic and Foreign 
Ask for our Catalogues 


NEWyorRLNY, GG. RICORDI & CO., Inc. 
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Two Complete Courses 


A course designed especially for the orchestra and a course designed especially for the band 
offer an effective program in instrumental training for beginners. These courses provide for 
thorough teaching of the instruments, and ensemble playing is introduced early. Complete in- 
strumentation is provided in each course. Each pupil’s book has six sections: 


1. Introductory Text. This section gives information on posture, tone production, fingering, and 
care of equipment. 
Preparatory Studies. This section provides for the playing of the easiest and most logical tones 
first. 


Unison Ensemble. This section offers opportunity for instruments to play together. 


Harmonized Ensemble. In the Orchestra Course the string instruments and the wind and percus- 
sion instruments play in separate groups. In the Band Course this sectionconsists of arrangements 
for full band. 

Technical Studies. This section consists of idiomatic material which is useful as individual assign- 
ments for students who make rapid progress, and for group rehearsal in the extension and strength- 
ening of their technical skill. 

Repertory Section. This section gives students an opportunity to play fine music by classical and 
modern composers, specially selected and arranged for the orchestra and for the band, and provides 
experience in concert routine and artistic interpretation. 


Complete Conductor’s Scores 


A conductor’s score for the Orchestra Course and one for the Band Course provide complete 
instrumentation. 


ORCHESTRA COURSE BAND COURSE 
24 pupil’s books, $.85 each (Piano $1.00) 34 pupil’s books, $.85 each 
Conductor’s Score $5.00 Conductor’s Score $5.00 
Teacher’s Book Teacher’s Book 
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Ginn AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 
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Federal Recognition of the Fine Arts in Education 


FRANCES E. CLARK 
Chairman, National Committee for Music in Education 


HE THOUGHT of and the proposal to secure Govern- 

ment recognition of Music and the Fine Arts in 
some form and in some practical and effective way has 
been perennially discussed, devoutly wished for and 
desultory efforts made to achieve results. Bills for a 
National Conservatory of Music were before Congress 
off and on for many years. Bills for a Department of 
Fine Arts with a secretary in the President’s Cabinet 
have been brought forward. Bills for the establishment 
of an office or Division of Fine Arts in some depart- 
ment have been presented, but as yet all to no avail, 
chiefly because the plans and projects have involved the 
expenditure of so much money that even in the present 
time when spending has become a national virtue, there 
is as yet seemingly no money for such national recogni- 
tion on so magnificent a scale as had been projected. 

In the field of education, however, there has never 
been a Bill for the inclusion of music im the Office of 
Education until last year. The United States Office of 
Education is carried on to serve the schools of the entire 
country—no particular group, type or kind of schools, 
class of pupils, grade or rank—simply all the schools, in 
an advisory way, furnishing statistics, information, dis- 
seminating helpful material to all and sundry, as a 
public service. Now music, if it is anything, is educa- 
tional, and education without music and the arts is a 
misnomer and unthinkable. However, when the roll is 
called of the subjects and departments to be given guid- 
ance, general information and suggestive aid in our great 
Office of Education in Washington, D. C., and the sub- 
ject of Music and the Fine Arts is reached, silence 
reigns. No voice is raised to answer “here” or to ask 
for surveys, statistics, compilation of facts, educational, 
pedagogical and legislative, in the subjects of Music and 
the Fine Arts. No one knows how much music is be- 
ing taught, what kind or type, which courses offered, 
where, what percentage of pupils are being reached, how 
music carries over from the schools into community life, 
what percentage of the funds available are being spent. 

No state has adequate means of finding out what the 
other forty-seven states are doing from an authorita- 
tive, reliable source. In what states are music credits 
required for teacher certificates; how many hours of 
music required for teacher certificates ; how many hours 
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of music required for music teachers’ certificates, etc.? 
Private music teachers, public school music teachers, 
education teachers, colleges, universities, state depart- 
ments, rural schools—are all at sea for lack of definite 
reliable information in all phases of music education. 
Six years ago a group composed of representatives 
of several of these organizations formed a “National . 
Committee for Music in Education.” Its purpose, aims 
and objectives are that music in every phase of educa- 
tion—teaching, learning, administrating, public schools, 
private schools, colleges and Fine Arts. Departments, 
studying privately and in groups, clubs, societies, being 
distinctly educational—should have governmental educa- 
tional representation. The work of this committee has 
not dealt with the professional side of the arts, nor the 
higher reaches of the several arts in orchestra, opera, 
the stage, film or radio, save only as related to education. 
United States Commissioner Studebaker is extremely 
anxious to incorporate such a Division in the Office of 
Education. In June of 1936 he called a two-day work 
conference in Washington with representatives of music, 
art, radio, drama and speech to map out a workable plan 
for such a Division which was completed. Dr. Stude- 
baker presented to the Budget Committee the request 
for funds to organize such a Division, but that body 
failed to make the necessary appropriation. In Christ- 
mas week of the same year, Dr. Studebaker gave an 
address at the Music Teachers National Association 
meeting in Chicago, entitled “A Federal Note on Music 
Education” (copy of which may be had from the writ- 
er). Once again the matter was presented in 1937, 
when we were called to an explanatory hearing of the 
Budget Committee and were informed that the matter 
was not within the province of the Budget Committee 
and were advised to introduce a bill in Congress. Our 
committee had not desired to appeal to Congress but 
there was no other way to accomplish our purpose. Such 
a bill was prepared and introduced in Congress by Rep- 
resentative James P. McGranery, of Philadelphia. The 
McGranery Bill No. 8132 sets forth the above purposes 
of such a Division in the Department of Education in 
thirty-nine short lines. It is short, simple, concise, with 
no strings, no tinge of personal or group aggrandize- 
ment; solely for the betterment of the teaching of the 
arts. When the Division is created, the personnel will 
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be chosen by Civil Service under the guidance of the 
Commissioner, just as is done in all other divisions, and 
the cost only nominal—no more, possibly less, than in 
other divisions. 

The two other so-called Fine Arts Bills which have 
been before Congress recently are wholly different in 
purpose, placement and operation. The Sirovich Bill 
proposed a complete Department in the United States 
Government with a secretary in the President’s Cabinet, 
co-equal to the Departments of War, Navy, Interior, 
and Commerce, etc., and having to do with art, music, 
etc., as arts, that is the professional side of the subject. 
The widely exploited Coffee-Pepper Bill asked for a 
special office in the Department of the Interior (co-equal 
to the entire business of all education in the Office of 
Education). The plan was for this Department to take 
over bodily the entire organization of the present Arts 
Division of the W.P.A. and many widely scattered relief 
organizations and the director to be nominated by or- 
ganized groups, the director to appoint all personnel of 
the Department and the entire present staff to be con- 
tinued at an increased emolument. An appropriation 
running into millions of dollars is stipulated. 

If you are Educators—if you are interested in music 
and the arts as education, support the McGranery Bill 
as it is the only one that has to do with education as 
such. Following is a reprint of the McGranery Bill: 


A BILL 


To establish a Division of Fine Arts in the Office of Education, 
Department of the Interior. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That there 
is hereby created in the Office of Education, Department of the 
Interior, a Division of Fine Arts, at the head of which shall be 
an Assistant Commissioner for Fine Arts and such senior spe- 
cialists in charge of activities of the Division relating to music, 
art, and dramatic art and speech, and such additional specialists, 
clerks, and employees, as may be necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this Act. 


(a) That the Division of Fine Arts be authorized to collect 
statistics, data, and information, and conduct surveys and studies, 
relating to education in the fine arts, including music, art, and 
dramatic art and speech, and to disseminate such information 
relating thereto as will promote education in the fine arts, de- 
velop the esthetic phases of education, and develop cultural activ- 
ities among the people of the United States, as desired and 
directed by the United States Commission of Education. 

(b) Such Division shall, as soon as practicable, and as di- 
rected by the United States Commissioner of Education, conduct 
the following surveys to secure full information: (1) Regard- 
ing the extent of state or county supervision in the teaching of 
fine arts and other cultural subjects and the advantages of such 
supervision; (2) Regarding the establishment and endorsement 
of requirements in the several states for the certification of 
teachers of such subjects; (3) Regarding the extent, character, 
courses, and types of instruction in the fine arts and related 
cultural subjects offered by schools engaged in the preparation 
of teachers of such subjects, together with statistics as to the 
number of students taking such courses and the hours devoted 
thereto; and (4) Regarding the extent, character, courses, and 
types of instruction in fine arts and related cultural subjects 
offered in the rural schools, preparatory schools, and colleges 
and universities, public and private. 


(c) That the sum of $100,000 annually shall hereby be author- 
ized for the maintenance of such a Division. 


The Great Failure of Education 


HE MODERN SCHOOL educates the mind and it trains 
Ty the body but it does not usually teach the individual 
how to feel aright. And that is its great failure. I am 
not minimizing the importance of training the body so 
that it may be strong, healthy, and capable. Neither am 
I underestimating the enormous value of possessing a 
mind that is stored with interesting and important facts, 
and that is ready to make use of these facts in solving 
the many and diverse problems that confront every 
human being today. But, transcending these in im- 
portance, is the ability to feel aright—to have right 
attitudes, sound principles of living, a well adjusted per- 
sonality ready to cope with selfishness and greed, ready 
to submit to pain—physical and mental—without flinch- 
ing; able to meet catastrophe and disillusionment with 
bravery and serenity. These are all matters of feeling 
and although many men and women of the past have 
been both brave and serene, they were thus because of 
other forces and influences rather than as the result of 
school education. 

What is to be done? I do not know the complete 
answer, but part of it is as follows: 

(1) Teach the pupil the meaning and significance of 
facts rather than merely the facts themselves. It is not 
enough to know that Columbus discovered America; it 
is even more important to realize that because a new 
continent had become available, man was able to experi- 
ment with a form of government under which the 
individual and his happiness and welfare were con- 
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sidered more than they ever had been under kings and 
queens and lords. It is not sufficient to memorize the 
date of Pasteur’s discovery of asepsis; it is even more 
significant to know and to exult in the fact that because 
of this discovery, millions of men live who would other- 
wise have died. It is not particularly important to know 
that a hundred thousand people were killed in auto- 
mobile accidents in a year; but it is vital that children 
should feel horrified that most of these deaths could 
have been prevented by the presence in both drivers and 
pedestrians of a more intelligent and a more friendly 
attitude. 

(2) Provide in the curriculum such subjects as music, 
and see to it that when an art is included, it is given a 
sufficiently important place so that it may actually fulfill 
its function of contributing to the spiritual life of the 
pupil by giving him the chance through it of coming 
to feel more deeply and more diversely. It is not enough 
that music is included as a school subject: it must be 
so taught that the pupil thrills to its beauty because of 
the quality of the works that are being performed and 
the perfection of the performance. 

(3) Employ teachers of high quality—in excellent 
scholarship, in strength and charm of personality, and 
in a thoroughly socialized attitude—so that our schools 
may be shot through and through with an attitude of 
genuine and thoughtful concern for the welfare of all 
humanity. School is life but it may also be the prepara- 
tion for and beginning of a better life for the many. 
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Whether this comes to pass depends almost wholly upon 
the teacher, so the matter depends more upon the selec- 
tion of fine teachers than on everything else put together. 
Most of the ills of the worid are due either to selfishness 
or unintelligence or some combination of these two. To 
cure these ills we must in some way imbue people with 
genuine love for their fellow men; and we must help 
them to be more intelligent and more aggressive in 
righting the things that are wrong. Preaching and 
moralizing will not do it. Writing books on how to 
behave will not do it. Only by intimate contact with 
some wise and fine personality such as the teacher or 
the parent or the priest can people be changed in these 


directions. When looked at in this way the task of the 
teacher at once assumes enormous significance. 

These, then, are three of the ways by which the pupil’s 
“heart” may be trained: (1) to show him the significance 
of the facts that he learns; (2) to give him diverse and 
deeply satisfying emotional experience through the 
medium of the beautiful; and (3) to imbue him with an 
intelligent and militant love of his neighbor. If these 
three things are consistently held to as the most im- 
portant objectives in an entire scheme of education our 
schools will change very rapidly, and in time our modern 
civilization itself will become civilized so that life will 
again be tolerable—even glamorous. —K. W. G. 


Keeping Artistically and Professionally Fit 


LOUIS WOODSON CURTIS 


ITAL factors in the successful functioning of music, 
V as a school subject, include both musicianship and 
inspiration on the part of the teacher. The necessity of 
maintaining a valid musicianship and of bringing to his 
work an inspiration that is fresh and vivid is therefore 
a problem that continually confronts the music educator 
who is aware of the dual obligation that is his to be 
both a pedagogue and an artist. In this latter capacity, 
the music teacher senses the need for a contact with the 
art of music itself, a contact which becomes a reality 
only through some form of active musical participation. 

Obviously a teacher’s own expanding musical back- 
ground, whether related to performing skills, or to a 
widened acquaintance with the great literature of music 
must largely result from musical experiences outside the 
classroom, the activities of which are apt to contribute 
pedagogical growth rather than increased musicianship. 

In order to produce vital music in the classroom one 
should make music for oneself outside the classroom. 
It is probable that the greatest satisfaction in this con- 
nection will come from the continuance of the musical 
pursuits of one’s own student days, from perfecting 
one’s art, and enlarging one’s repertoire, as singer, 
pianist or violinist. It is rewarding also to direct one’s 
attention to some new activity as an outlet for personal 
self-expression through music, as, for instance, when 
the vocal expert studies some phase of instrumental art, 
or when the instrumentalist seeks to acquire some of the 
techniques of the singer. Again, membership, either as 
conductor or performer, in adult choral or instrumental 
organizations, the church choir, or the community or- 
chestra, affords an opportunity for musical participation 
that can be valuable to the teacher in both its musical 
and its social implications. 

In this process of keeping musically fit for the job, 
of equal importance with the necessity of performing 
music, is the need of hearing quantities of good music 
superlatively presented. For those who work in metro- 
politan areas, regular attendance at symphony concerts 
is an essential to rich artistic living, while for those to 
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whom this experience is not permanently possible, con- 
sistent listening to the symphonic offerings of the radio 
and phonograph recordings will occasion much of the 
same aesthetic satisfaction. Recitals by great artists, 
whether in the concert hall or on the air, also bring 
enrichment, set standards for individual achievement, 
and frequently reveal techniques that may be taken 
directly to the classroom. The profit from this listening 
experience, however, comes not so much from excellence 
of the performing medium as it does from the associa- 
tion with fine music. For our greatest spiritual refresh- 
ment we must always rely upon communion with the 
great souls of music past and present. 

Another important contribution to the music teacher’s 
fitness for the job comes from an interest in and ac- 
quaintance with world happenings in music. In this 
respect, consistent perusal of our musical journals will 
make us intelligent observers of the current musical 
scene and give us a knowledge of the musical life not 
only of our own people but that of other nations as well. 
Descriptions of great operatic productions both here and 
abroad, the account of the activities of a renowned or- 
chestra, the listing of the events of a noble festival of 
music, glorify the art and make us actively conscious of 
the world of music about us. 

Finally, mention should be made of the importance of 
membership and participation in such professional or- 
ganizations as the Music Educators National Conference 
whose purposes exemplify both the artistic idealism and 
the educational soundness that should characterize every 
school music activity. 

In summary, if music is to bring to children the life 
enrichment that, we believe, lies inherent in that great 
art, the teacher not only must be equipped with an 
unquestioned musicianship, but also must bring to the 
classroom a vitalized enthusiasm based upon active per- 
sonal experience with music itself. That experience 
must be devoid of academic connotation and be derived 
from situations outside the school room. The teacher 
should remember that he ceases to be a successful music 
teacher when he ceases to be a musician. 
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Forces Affecting Musical Progress 


W. OTTO MIESSNER 


Chairman, Department of School Music, University of Kansas, Lawrence 


HIS YEAR we celebrate a “Century of Progress” in 
T public school music education. Our officers have, 
therefore, deemed it an opportune occasion upon which 
to recall the past with its pioneering stages, to evaluate 
the present with its brilliant achievements, and to look 
into the future with its promise of further progress. 

Forces and factors may affect progress for good or 
ill in music, as in all other fields of human thought and 
action. Some forces accelerate, others retard progress. 
Many useful inventions are adopted promptly, to become 
the servants of our necessities and comforts, our educa- 
tion and entertainment. Many lie unused in laboratories 
—withheld from the public for years. Others are not 
appropriated readily because of the cultural lag due to 
ignorance, indifference, and inertia. New philosophies, 
new ideas can be constructive or detrimental to progress 
as they happen to be sound or fantastic, or as they 
chance to be accepted or repudiated. The past offers 
numerous instances of such positive and negative forces. 
Today, as perhaps never before, we are confronted by 
a bewildering maze of conflicting ideas and trends, new 
emphases, new materials, new inventions—all clamoring 
for attention, appraisal, and adoption. 

That school music is no exception in this phenomenon 
of vastly accelerated change and in this complex ac- 
cumulation of activities is demonstrated by our innum- 
erable associations and clubs, by the growth of our 
sectional meetings, involving some thirty phases of 
school music ; by the multiplication of teaching materials, 
instruments, tools and accessories of equipment here 
displayed by our exhibitors; by the increasing competi- 
tion for time in class schedules ; by the growing pressure 
for prolonged training and the harried pursuit of higher 
degrees; by the rivalry between methods and content 
courses, theoretical and applied subjects. 

In such a competitive state, only the fittest can hope 
to survive. It behooves everyone, therefore, to recall 
the past from which school music has emerged—more 
or less triumphantly—to be alert to the present situation 
and to plan wisely for the future. Upon our faith in 
music as a beneficent social force, upon our zeal for its 
preservation in American life, and upon our intelligent 
choice of emphases, the future of school music depends. 
It may grow to become the “corner stone rejected by 
the builders.” It may fall into decay and oblivion like 
the temples of ancient cultures, uncovered in our day 
by archaeologists. 

Permit me, then, to remind you, for a moment, of 
the past history of popular music education and of its 


: This er is reprinted from the 1938 Yearbook. It was 
m., Mr. eosner at Phe 1988 biennial meeting of the Music 


Educators National Conference in St. Louis. 
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humble beginnings in Boston in 1838 when Lowell 
Mason first introduced singing into the grammar schools. 
Twenty-six years later, in 1864, Luther Whiting Mason 
carried music into the primary grades. Not until 1869— 
less than seventy years ago—Julius Eichberg first 
brought music into the Boston high schools. Time does 
not permit me to mention the names of their many 
illustrious successors who followed and carried on the 
work of these pioneers. 

There are present in this audience at least a score of 
men and women who have served in the field of school 
music for more than forty years, or during nearly half 
the time of its existence. It is they who have brought 
school music to its present high state of service to the 
youth of America and to the rightful place in education 
it now holds among our leading educationists. All honor 
to these pioneers! 

A comprehensive panorama of the forces that have 
affected the progress of school music must necessarily 
include first, the forces of science, invention, and crea- 
tion; second, political, economic, administrative, and 
productive forces; third, educational forces; fourth, 
social forces; fifth and finally, those forces of reaction 
that block or retard progress. It seems desirable to 
discuss these forces in some greater detail, though neces- 
sarily in the briefest manner possible. 

First, then, in the processional of forces comprising 
this pageant of musical progress is the long line of 
thinkers, dreamers, researchers and experimenters— 
creators of new ideas and media for their realization: 
Martin Luther and other leaders of the Reformation; 
Francis Bacon, Comenius, and Locke; Rousseau, Pesta- 
lozzi, Herbart, and Froebel; in our country, the fathers 
of this democracy, Washington, Adams, and Jefferson, 
who recognized that the education and enlightenment of 
the masses is the rock upon which this democracy is 
founded and lacking which it will perish ; Horace Mann, 
Henry Barnard, and William Woodbridge, who influ- 
enced Lowell Mason to visit the Pestalozzian schools in 
Germany in order to observe their use of music; in our 
own day, Charles Elliot, John Dewey, William McAn- 
drew, and scores of other enlightened men, who have 
postulated the philosophy of democratic education that 
is the glory of America and the envy of the civilized 
world. 

Next, in this procession, you behold the poets and 
composers who have written our songs, the artists who 
have illustrated our books; the authors and editors who 
have devised aims and objectives, principles and pro- 
cedures, tests and measurements ; architects and acousti- 
cians, who have given us better buildings; designers and 
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inventors, who have perfected and created instruments, 
tools, and accessories to facilitate our work; Stradi- 
varius, Christofori, Erard, the Steinways—the inventors 
of valves for brasses and keys for woodwinds; in- 
ventors of printing presses; engravers, printers and 
binders, who furnish us with more attractive, more 
durable books. To all these craftsmen, we owe a debt 
of gratitude because of their contributions to our 
progress in music. 


Second, in this moving panorama, follow the political 
and economic, productive and distributive factors that 
have determined our progress. Here are the statesmen 
and administrators—federal, state, county, and civic 
leaders, by whose sanction we labor, by whose provision 
of funds, space, equipment, and time we are able to 
carry on. How vital it is for us that these forces shall 
come to regard music as a great social force! 


Now appear the builders, manufacturers, and pub- 
lishers upon whose honest desire to serve the interests 
of youth we depend for suitable materials; the mer- 
chants, distributors, and their representatives, who 
acquaint us with new developments, who finance our 
purchases, deliver our equipment, and keep it in service- 
able condition. Do you properly appreciate the part they 
play? Do you realize that their codperation is indis- 
pensable ; that, in addition to the part they have in our 
codperative scheme, our JOURNAL could not exist with- 
out the income from their paid advertisements, and that 
the income accruing from their purchase of exhibit space 
at our convention makes an important addition to our 
working funds? Do you respond by reading their mes- 
sages, visiting their exhibits, and giving your purchasing 
preferences to those who patronize this Conference? 
If you do not, you are lacking, not only in appreciation 
but in good, hard, practical sense! 


Third, come the most active of the participants in the 
pageant you are asked to imagine—the forces of educa- 
tion, among which you are the principal players. Here 
you see the training schools—universities, colleges, and 
normals—preparing legions of teachers, directors, and 
supervisors. It is, perhaps, on this plane of activity that 
future progress may rest, more than on any other. Are 
they providing the best possible courses, stressing the 
right emphases, maintaining effective balances, utilizing 
powerful motivations, in order that progress. may be 
straight and steady ? 


Here now, also, on the very center of the stage is the 
vast army of teachers, directors, and supervisors in 
service upon whose ability, sincerity, aggressiveness, 
persistence, and loyalty depends the maintenance of the 
momentum we have gained. Because you and your 
attitudes are the most vital factors among all the forces 
that promote progress, that may stop its wheels or even 
reverse them, we must pause here to take inventories, 
to make evaluations, to determine our course, and to 
marshal all other cumulative forces to one common pur- 
pose—the actual realization of our motto, “Music for 
Every Child—Every Child for Music!” How nearly 
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have we realized it? When President Maddy tells us 
that two thirds of our American youth still receive no 
organized musical instruction, that thirty times as many 
teachers as are now employed are needed to do this job, 
then we are forced to admit that we still have a long 
way to go before we can hope to reach our goal. 

How adequate to our needs is our native endowment, 
our preparation, our enthusiasm for the advancement of 
music education? How familiar are we, as members of 
the teaching profession, with the ideals and doctrines of 
its great thinkers and leaders? How interested are we 
to know what has been and is now going on in all the 
many fields of school music? How capable are we to 
judge the merits of sound or silly claims, to distinguish 
between lofty and low aims, efficient and wasteful prac- 
tices, worthy and unworthy materials, desirable and 
doubtful activities? Are we discriminating enough to 
patronize conscientious manufacturers and publishers, 
courageous enough to boycott the racketeers and the 
“muscle-in-ies ?” 

On which side do you stand in the present conflict 
between the progressivists and the essentialists? Do you 
understand integration, its advantages and limitations? 
Are you zealous that music shall maintain its own in- 
tegrity, is it your first concern to preserve the integration 
of its own elements, your firm resolve that it shall carry 
over and function vitally in the lives of your pupils, here 
and now, in and out of school, in the home and in the 
communal social life? 


Do you concentrate all your time and effort upon the 
spectacular aspects of school music—upon a superior 
sort of animal training for personal showmanship, at the 
price of pupil exploitation, upon the winning of extrinsic 
awards—ribbons, medals, plaques and trophies, rather 
than upon the intrinsic rewards of growth in personality, 
in true appreciational development and in some power of 
participation in music—for every child? 

For the sake of these tangible, visible signs, for these 
fleshpots, do you sacrifice the intangible, spiritual values 
that are the heritage of all the children? For such naive, 
primitive tokens, do you, perhaps limit their musical 
acquaintance to a few annual contest numbers, rehearsed 
ad infinitum, ad nauseam, until memorized and automa- 
tized—bartering these gewgaws for the gold in the vast 
treasure house of music? 


Do you ape the professional choirs who travel about 
the country and sing for pay, and who, because they 
repeat the same program everywhere, presume to set 
certain standards of interpretation? Do you honestly 
think that such programs built exclusively around 
medieval Italian, early English, or modern Russian 
schools are the music best suited to the maturation level 
of American high school students? 

Do you think it right that less than ten per cent of 
these students should thus be trained rather than edu- 
cated, exploited rather than developed, at the expense of 
the other ninety per cent who receive little or nothing— 

CONTINUED ON PAGE SIXTY-SEVEN 
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Early School Music Methods 


CLARA E. LAWRENCE 
Formerly Director of Public School Music, State Teachers College, Valley City, N. D. 


A THIS YEAR rounds out one hundred years of music 
in our public schools a review of the early methods 
employed has an added interest. Such a review will 
necessarily include reference to facts and persons men- 
tioned in the various historical and biographical ar- 
ticles recently published in the JOURNAL. 

The development of music in early America was much 
affected by the motives and ideals which brought the 
early settlers to our shores, and by conditions under 
which these settlers had to live during those formative 
years in a new environment in a strange land. Those 
were times of stress and trouble; not conducive to the 
growth of any of the fine arts. Neither was Puritanic 
austerity a fertile field for the cultivation of music; 
the Church permitted very little music in its services, 
even as an aid to worship and frowned upon most of 
the music outside the Church. 

© 

America’s first settlers were a very religious people, 
as naturally they would be, since religious freedom was 
one of the strong factors sending them to the New 
World. Their religion for the most part was a severe 
one, and the Church ruled supreme for many years, 
controlling the social and economic life as well as the 
religious life of the people. Music had no part nor 
place in lightening human burdens, nor in making life 
brighter and happier with its melodies and rhythms. 
News came slowly and infrequently from the Old 
World, and the American pioneers scarcely knew what 
was taking place in the world of affairs outside of their 
own small circles, least of all in the world of music. 
They were far removed from the music centers of the 
world, and had no contacts with a musical environ- 
ment. It is not surprising, therefore, that there were 
so few manifestations of the feeling for music; that any 
latent desires there may have been to create or hear music 
were submerged in the performance of the hard tasks 
demanded of them by the life they had chosen to lead. 
Indeed, the thought that people could delight in music 
and find pleasure in hearing and producing music would 
have been looked upon with disfavor as something from 
which no possible good could result. Little wonder 
that America had no native composer until about one 
hundred fifty years after the landing of the first set- 
tlers! 


This article is one of several selected for publication from the many in- 
teresting historical and biographical sketches submitted in connection with the 
observance of the centennial of music teaching in the United States. Among 
the articles previously published, certain of which refer to persons and incidents 
mentioned by Miss Loneuen, are: Pioneer Music Masters by Mary Browning 
Scanlon—September, 1938; Pioneers in Music Education—October, 1938; 
What of the Second Hundred Years? by C. A. Fullerton—March, 1938; The 
Father of School Music—March, 1938; Public School Music by Edward B 
Birge—February, 1938; ‘“‘Mason Song’’ in Japan by Osbourne McConathy— 
September, 1937; Luther Whiting Mason ¥ urne McConathy—May, 1937; 
A Century of Music in Buffalo Schools by C. V. Buttelman—March, 1937. 
Other articles and sketches pertaining to lives and works of early leaders in 
music education will be published in subsequent issues of this magazine. 
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Thus it was that the limited musical expression of 
early America was of a religious nature and confined to 
congregational singing, of an indifferent sort, in the 
meeting houses, where the people sang from memory. 
The custom of “lining out” the tunes prevailed, and, 
because there were few who could read music, the tunes 
were subject to change with much singing. And here 
we find the background and beginning of our modern 
“music education,’ for it was, we are told, to improve 
the singing in the churches that singing schools were 
promoted and permitted to find a place in the community 
life, first in Salem, Massachusetts, about 1713, later in 
Boston, and then throughout the colonies. We owe 
much to those musical crusaders, who, whether moti- 
vated by religious, musical or some other less worthy 
fervor, blazed the first trails for Lowell Mason and his 
disciples. Regardless of limitations, crudities, and lack 
of trained teachers and leaders, the singing schools filled 
an important place in the life of early America and laid 
the foundation for teaching music in the public schools. 

The first singing schools or classes were usually led 
by the persons who were best able to “set” in pitch a 
tune. For the most part, these early “classes” produced 
the teachers of the singing schools; thus it is said that 
the first singing school teachers were, in effect, self- 
taught. Each developed his own methods of teaching 
the rudiments as well as methods for teaching singing. 
These teachers not only succeeded in “improving singing 
in the churches,” but they laid the groundwork for music 
among the people. These men paved the way for those 
who were to follow them, making it possible to have 
better training and a more receptive field in which to 


work. 
© 


Upon this early music scene, among others, came 
Lowell Mason. A young man, engaged in business, he 
spent his leisure time teaching singing classes, leading 
church choirs, and composing and compiling church 
music, eventually gaining such renown that he was called 
to Boston in 1827 where he had charge of the music 
in three churches. 

Upon going to Boston, Mason aimed at two things: 
to raise the standard of singing school teaching, and to 
improve the quality of both church music material and 
the choir singing. One of his purposes in founding the 
Boston Academy of Music in 1832 was, among other 
things, to teach singing school methods, and his work 
was extended to include children’s classes. In 1834 
Mason issued his famous “Manual of Instructions.” He 
based his work on rhythm, melody and dynamics. In 
the discussion of these phases of music he dealt with 
melody, rather than the scale as such. 
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Mason developed the singing school to its highest 
point. Teaching singing school became a real profes- 
sion with him. He believed it to be the right of every 
child to have the privilege of music study in the schools, 
and the “Boston Experiment” of 1838 was the result 
of his efforts toward this end. And here the story of 
School Music begins. 

Mason obtained a reluctant permission from the Bos- 
ton School Board to teach music in the Boston public 
schools, without pay and with little encouragement. His 
work made sufficient impression upon the Board that 
the second year they retained him with a small salary. 
His work, and that of his assistants, was mostly per- 
sonal, his efforts being concentrated upon teaching songs 
by rote. He used the song method, though not calling it 
such. His methods were very much like those used 
today, which, after much experimenting, are exemplify- 
ing “the thing before the sign” as well as other principles 
in which Mr. Mason so implicitly believed. 

Although Boston was aware of his success and how 
he was attaining it, the news did not spread rapidly, 
nor far, for years. People still clung to their belief 
that the ability to sing was a gift from the gods, and 
it never could be developed nor acquired. 

© 

Mr. Mason came in contact with William C. Wood- 
bridge, who had spent some time in Europe visiting the 
schools and studying methods used there, and had be- 
come familiar with the educational philosophy of Pesta- 
lozzi and its application to the teaching of geography. 
These principles Mason was able to apply in his music 
teaching, and in training teachers in the Academy of 
Music. These teachers went out to the schools, spread- 
ing the gospel that it is the inherent right of every child 
to study music at public expense. They had to over- 
come deeply rooted prejudices in the minds of the 
people, who, though not necessarily opposed to music, 
felt it had no educational value to warrant its inclusion 
among the subjects then deemed of prime importance 
in the curriculum. The story of how thi, was accom- 
plished is one of wonder and fascination. 

There were no books to go into the hands of the chil- 
dren, as has been noted before. The pioneers in this 
field had not only to evolve the methods by which they 
would teach the children, and develop teachers to teach 
the subject, but they had also to devise the means 
whereby the printed page could be got before them as 
well. This was done through a series of charts as well 
as a series of books prepared by these pioneers. 

Another important leader in the development of school 
music methods was Luther Whiting Mason, who was 
born at Turner, Maine, 1828—ten years before the 
“Boston Experiment.” This man was a distant relative 
of Lowell Mason and was one of his pupils. 

Luther Whiting Mason studied in Germany, where 
he learned of the work of the famous German teacher, 
Hohman, a follower of Pestalozzii He was so im- 
pressed by the methods used and the results obtained 
that he brought the Hohman Music Books to America 
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with him. This series was based upon the song method, 
in which the two Masons so firmly believed. Hohman 
used the principle of song singing as the basis for a 
reading technique to follow the singing. Mr. Masor 
employed this principle and added to it his own of 
learning by rote some twenty songs which became ob- 
servation songs later. We find this principle made use 
of in some of the books now in use. 

Luther Mason’s purpose was to demonstrate to the 
world that every child can sing, and he proceeded to sur- 
round the child with much beautiful song material ; giv- 
ing him a rich experience in song literature, and building 
a musical background to form a basis for selection and 
judgment as the child grew and developed. He saw music 
in its relation to the public school, and not from the 
standpoint of the singing school entirely, as did his pred- 
ecessors who had been more or less trained in that 
method, or school. This philosophy was developed by his 
long experience in public school music teaching. Indeed, 
it was while teaching in Louisville, Kentucky, that his 
work first attracted attention, and was the beginning of 
his future success. 

Luther Mason was the first to include the primary 
grades in his program for music instruction in the 
schools. Prior to his time no music had been taught 
except in the intermediate grades and in high school. 
With this change of aims and ideals came a need for a 
well-planned course of instruction that would lead easily 
and logically from one grade into the next. Mason set 
about to prepare such a course, and his National Music 
Course, published in 1870, by Edwin Ginn, (later the 
firm of Ginn and Company) was the result. In this 
series there were six Readers, The National Teacher, 
High School Music Reader for mixed voices, and four 
charts to accompany the easier books, to be used at the 
discretion of the teacher.. This was the first series of 
music books to be in general use in this country. The 
books embodied Mason’s principles of teaching through 
the song method. 

Luther Mason carried on the Pestalozzian theories as 
applied to music teaching and first developed by Lowell 
Mason. On the principle that learning music is anal- 
ogous to learning the mother tongue, he applied the 
methods used in teaching language, based upon teaching 
by rote, to the teaching of music. The child learns to 
talk by rote, then learns to recognize on the printed page 
what he has learned by rote; thus he learns to read. 

® 

When children first enter school, a good foundation 
has been laid for beginning to read; this is not true in 
the case of music. To supply this lack, Mr. Mason 
contended that children should have an organized course 
in rote singing, the songs to be written within the range 
of the child voice, and of simple rhythm. He taught 
the elements of musical notation step by step; as the 
children were ready for a problem it was presented to 
the eye on the blackboard and from the charts, training 
the ear and eye in preparation for sight-reading. Ex- 
ercises were written in the key of G, as Mr. Mason 
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considered this key more nearly the pitch of the child 
voice. No clef sign was used, since there was no need 
for it at this stage of the child’s development. Neither 
was a key signature used. By the time the child was 
given the First Reader he was presented the material 
for the fourth time: first, by rote; second, step by step 
from the blackboard ; third, from the charts ; and, fourth, 
from the printed page of the book. 

The purpose of the charts was to supplement the 
Readers. In the first charts time and tune were treated 
separately, work for class drill was provided, and sup- 
plementary songs. Singing from the chart was con- 
sidered an advantage, as it gave a better position of the 
body while singing, since the children had to look up 
rather than down as when singing from the books. 
The chart accompanying the Second Reader was to 
teach the child to read music at sight, while the chart 
for the Third Reader was designed to teach the harmonic 
relations of sounds. 6 

In reading the outline of methods used for this sys- 
tem of teaching music, the similarity to the methods 
used at present is very striking. In the first year sing- 
ing was taught by rote almost entirely. Both the ascend- 
ing and descending scales were taught through the songs 
and exercises which were to furnish the foundation for 
note reading later. The presentation of songs was by 
rote, notation step by step from the blackboard, and 
practiced each day from the charts, thus employing the 
voice, the ear, and the eye. This series made use of 
the “time names.” In singing an exercise in two-part 
time, using two quarter notes they were sung thus: 
ta ta. If a half note, ta-4. If a quarter note with a 
quarter rest, ta ¢d. A half rest, td-d. An example of 
“time names” in 4/4 time is: ta ta td té, all quarter 
notes. Ta-a, td-é, two half notes. Ta-a-6-é, whole 
note. Ta fa ta fa td f6 té fé, eighth notes. 

Mr. Mason laid stress upon “beating time.” He con- 
sidered it as important that the child should be able to 
beat time correctly as that he be able to sing in tune. 
As the beat was given it was named, as, “down, up,” 
or “down, left, up.”” Time-names were used with staff 


notation. The scale was taught as “the musical lad- 
der.” Children learned to sing the scale by syllables 
and numbers. As they sang the scale with “la,” beating 
time all the while, they learned to recognize sounds of 
different duration. 

Luther Mason believed the basis of singing well in 
two parts was in being able to hear and sing in thirds 
and sixths. He provided exercises to develop this 
ability, these were sung without words, and children 
were expected to know all the theory connected with 
these exercises. 

Luther Whiting Mason based his teaching on the 
methods of Nature, singing songs first by ro‘e, then by 
note, or from the printed page, always using worth- 
while songs and having them sung with beautiful tone 
quality and interpretation. As the “National Music 
Course” was the first series of music books to attain 
national prominence and use, it was not only the one 
which shaped the thinking of music teachers over the 
country, but it formulated modern principles of teaching 
music in the United States. From 1892 to 1896 the 
Readers were revised, retaining the original methods, 
but adding more song material. To provide additional 
supplementary song material for all grades, and at a 
low cost, “The Coda” was published, containing from 
four to sixteen pages; this was quite extensively used 
throughout the country. 

About 1892, when the Japanese Government called 
Mr. Mason to that country to become the director of 
music in their schools, H. E. Holt, who was the super- 
visor of music in the Boston schools during Mason’s 
absence, launched an attack upon Mr. Mason’s method, 
saying that, being an imitative process, it made parrots 
of the children, and that they did not learn to read. 
The method espoused by Mr. Holt was based on an 
abundance of technical exercises and scale work as the 
foundation for music reading, rather than the wealth 
of beautiful song material which was the foundation 
of the Mason system. 

As we trace the methods used in teaching music read- 
ing we find they have nearly paralleled those used in 
teaching language reading. Is it surprising? 
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GEORGIA ALL STATE CHORUS 


The Georgia All State Chorus, conducted by Merrill C. McEwen, Bowling Green, Odie, appeared before the state convention of the Georgia 
Education Association, Atlanta, April, 1938. The chorus was sponsored 
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by the Georgia Music Education Association. (See page 39.) 
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The Psychology of Music 


CARL E. SEASHORE 


XVII 
WHAT DOES THE MUTE DO TO A VIOLIN TONE? 


ODERN laboratory equipment for the measurement 
M of all conceivable kinds of tone quality is opening 
up a new and vast field for investigation of the exact 
performance of any instrument in any feature. Let me 
give here a single illustration: namely, the effect of the 
mute upon the violin tone. 

Horne? studied the effect upon a violin tone of mutes 
differing in material, shape, size, and weight, with two 
differing violins and found significant differences in the 
effect of different mutes. I will report here only the 
characteristic effect of a mute commonly used, a com- 
mercial 7-gram 5-prong, metal mute, cork separated. 
The findings are for a Venetian Zanoli violin dated 
about 1750. 

The four open strings were studied. They were 
played by a mechanical bower which assured good 
quality and constancy of tone. The exact overtone 
structure for each tone was determined by harmonic 
analysis. His procedure was to play the open string 
under the most favorable conditions for good tone qual- 
ity and then repeat the note exactly in the same way 
except for the application of the mute. The experiment 
was so set as to answer two questions. First, how does 
the mute affect the total intensity or loudness of the 
tone? Second, how does it change the overtone struc- 
ture, i.e., the timbre, of the tone as a whole? 

The results are shown in Figure 1, which contains 
tone spectra of the muted and the unmuted tones for 
each of the four open strings which will be regarded as 
fair samples. The solid bar represents the relative 
strength of each overtone of the unmuted string, and the 
open bar for the muted. The bars are in terms of deci- 
bel values, and therefore represent the relative musical 
significance. The reader need not bother about the tech- 
nical aspects of these spectra but should simply remem- 
ber that the relative significance of an overtone is indi- 
cated by the height of the bar which represents it. 
Each spectrum shows what overtones are present, their 
distribution, and their relative prominence. The pitch 
from 200 up to 10,000 vibrations together with the loca- 
tion of the C’s is shown at the bottom and is the same 
for all four figures. 

By comparing these diagrams of the muted and the 
unmuted tones, we can see exactly what the mute ac- 
complishes. A person who is familiar with his violin 
will be interested in observing in these graphs exactly 
what the mute does to the fundamental and each of the 
overtones. The situation is very complex but we have 
here a very large mass of exact information on which 





1 This article is based upon investigations of E. Porter Horne, in the 
University of Iowa psychological laboratory, to be published in the Journal of 
the Acoustical Society of America. 
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we may make, among others, the following generaliza- 
tions: 

1, The mute reduces the total intensity of the tone. 
To our surprise it is shown that there is in general no 
lowering of the intensity of the fundamental. The de- 
crease in intensity comes largely through the middle 
range of overtones. 

2. The effect is quite radically different upon the 
four strings. For the G string, there is a general ten- 
dency to weaken all the overtones above the first to a 
marked extent. For the D string, there is a general 
tendency to weaken the first seven overtones and an 
irregular tendency to strengthen the highest overtones. 
For the A string, there is a general tendency to weaken 
the first four overtones and strengthen the next ten. 
For the E string, there is a tendency to weaken the 
first three overtones and strengthen the highest six. 

3. The effect of the mute upon the overtone struc- 
ture in good playing varies with the pitch level, the 
loudness level, the natural timbre of the string, the 
character of the instrument, and the character of the 
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FIGURE I 


Tone spectra showing the effect of the mute upon the loudness and the 
quality of the tone. Solid bars, unmuted; open bars, muted tones. 
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Secondary School Music in a Changing 


Social 


Order 


EDGAR B. GORDON 


University of Wisconsin, Madison 


“HE DILEMMA in which youth finds itself is a chal- 

lenge to our whole social and economic order, but 
to the schools in particular. Convincing evidence is 
present on every hand of the need to make material 
modifications in the educational experiences offered 
youth of secondary school age. The attainment in youth 
of creative citizenship, satisfying personal relationships, 
appropriate use of leisure, and vocational competence, 
calls for the best that the schools can offer. To this 
end, educators are urged (a) to develop an increasingly 
dynamic curriculum that is centered in the realities; 
(b) to provide youth, whether in or out of school, with 
adequate services for adjustment, guidance, and place- 
ment.” 

The above extract from a set of resolutions unani- 
mously adopted by the American Association of School 
Administrators on March 3, 1938, gives a note of em- 
phasis to the need for music educators to reexamine 
their subject with a view to make it conform to the 
rapidly changing order. Examples of these changes are 
to be found in the demand for the thirty-hour week in 
industry ; in profound and fundamental changes in our 
national government; in the tremendous growth of the 
adult education movement and in workers’ schools. Then 
too, there is the rapidly increasing interest in junior col- 
leges and in such thought-provoking revolutionary edu- 
cational proposals as those of the Progressive Education 
Association and of President Hutchins of the University 
of Chicago. These are but a few of many movements 
which represent human society in a state of ferment. 

Sa 

[f we would develop a program of secondary school 
music these trends must be taken into account. Because 
of the unemployment problem which promises to be a 
more or less permanent feature of American life, it is 
inevitable that young people will be discouraged from 
seeking employment until they have attained an age 
greater than that at which they enter the labor market 
at the present time. This naturally results in stepping 
up high school enrollment everywhere. A large number 
of these young people will not be of the intellectual type 
interested in the so-called academic subjects. This fact 
alone is likely to be responsible for a greatly increased 
offering of high school subjects of the vocational and 
avocational type. Immediately there is apparent a need 
for a larger musical opportunity of a non-credit, social 
type which may be participated in by the less skillful 
and less talented. 

Never before has it been so important for teachers of 
music to keep abreast with the times and to be cognizant 
of the social, economic, and political trends. We must 
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develop an almost prophetic sense of impending needs 
for shifts of emphasis in the music program. Already 
there is apparent the necessity for making the entire 
program a more highly socialized one and for effecting 
a closer integration with the world of music outside the 
classroom. The gap which exists between the music we 
teach and the better examples of popular music must be 
bridged and youth made conscious that art constantly 
reflects social change and that his interest in current 
popular music is both natural and desirable. Also we 
should recognize and make use of the potential force of 
increasing musical understanding unquestionably devel- 
oping among large numbers of secondary-school students 
as a result of the radio, motion pictures, etc. 
© 

From the foregoing it must not be implied that the 
writer advocates a lessening of emphasis upon fine or- 
chestras, bands, and choirs. The accomplishments dur- 
ing the past two decades in these fields have constituted 
a major educational triumph. Even here however, there 
are critics who say, that notwithstanding these ex- 
traordinary attainments, there is not a great deal of evi- 
dence of carry-over into after school life. Critics also 
comment upon the laboratory type of work of these 
organizations and say that very little is done for the 
increase of general musicianship and background—too 
much emphasis being placed upon the mere acquirement 
of a skill. These criticisms undoubtedly are valid and 
should set us to thinking about what we might do in 
connection with the rehearsal type of organization which 
will broaden the foundations of musical understanding 
and musicianship. As one simple example, may we sug- 
gest that the leader of an a cappella choir who is willing 
to punch out on the piano and teach by rote the fine 
music which his choir sings is shortsighted with respect 
to educational objective. If the members of his organi- 
zation have no reading skill whatsoever, it may be too 
late to develop real sight-reading fluency. Surely, how- 
ever, some time might be devoted to ear training, and 
to the development of feeling for tone relationships, and 
by means of some short-cut system of sight-reading, lay 
the foundation for the independent enjoyment of singing 
throughout life. Similarly, the conductor of a fine high 
school orchestra would be justified in taking rehearsal 
time for an examination of the style and structural char- 
acteristics of the compositions studied and thus con- 
tribute to the fundamental musicianship of the members 
of his organization. 

In answer to the criticism that there is a lack of 
carry-over into after life the habit of using music as a 
favorite form of leisure occupation, there is much evi- 
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dence to show that once the school days are over, young 
people immediately embark upon a round of social ac- 
tivities in which music plays little part. Civic orches- 
tras and choruses which might furnish a normal outlet 
for the musical interests of these young people find it 
difficult to maintain a high degree of regularity of at- 
tendance at rehearsals. Such organizations usually un- 
dertake ambitious programs which involve genuinely 
hard work, usually with sectional rehearsals in addition 
to the regular weekly full rehearsal. These too often 
demand more time than young people feel able to give. 

The answer to this problem seems to suggest a larger 
emphasis during the high school years upon the chamber 
music type of activity in which the students are encour- 
aged to play and to sing largely upon their own initia- 
tive. Such activity is easier to maintain because in the 
first place it does not involve so many participants and 
may be carried on at irregular intervals outside of school, 
and in the second place, if the project is largely student 
motivated, there enters a social factor which at once adds 
zest and additional reason for the young people to get 
together. An examination of the musical culture of 
older races reveals the vital place which this type of 
thing had in the musical development of the people. 
German history is replete with references to what they 
called “Haus-musick.”” There are those of course who 
maintain that modern sophisticated youth will not be in- 
terested in such tame musical undertakings as string 
quartets, woodwind and brass ensembles, and madrigal 
singing. Whether or not this is true no one actually 
knows because no experiment upon a country-wide basis 
has ever been made. It should be borne in mind that 
what one does with one’s leisure is largely a matter of 
habit and a following of the crowd. A group of young 
people who, during their high school days, have found it 
a delightful social and musical experience to get together 
for ensemble music are quite likely to form the habit of 
satisfying some of their social impulses in this manner 
and to continue such activities after their high school 
days are behind them. 

In Wisconsin under the sponsorship of Phi Mu Alpha 
Sinfonia, and Sigma Alpha Iota of the University of 
Wisconsin, chapters of a high school musical society 
called Orpheus are being organized throughout the state, 
the purpose of which is the promotion of student en- 
semble music outside of school hours and under student 
initiative. The values of the movement are already ap- 
parent. 

With respect to the extra-curricular and simpler forms 
of musical enjoyment previously referred to in this arti- 
cle, I suspect that many a competent and earnest teacher 
of high school music will at once say that already their 
program is overloaded and that they believe it is far 
more important to continue the development of their fine 
musical organizations than it is to give thought and time 
to these less musically inspiring undertakings of an 
extra-curricular type. It is perfectly true that before 
the music curriculum can be extended there probably 
will be need for additions to the instructional staff. The 
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important thing at the moment is to catch the vision of a 
larger and more generous use of music in the. school 
program. Every subject in the secondary school cur- 
riculum is being scrutinized and being made to justify 
its place in the curriculum according to certain educa- 
tional objectives. One of these is social and it behooves 
us to see in what way we may extend the power of 
music until it reaches practically every young person 
enrolled in the high school in some vital social way. 

Again we may look to the older races for our cue. 
We all know how vital a part music has played in the 
folk life of these races. Their music was simple, naive, 
and yet lovely. We have a parallel situation if we try 
to find a type of simple musical pleasure for the musi- 
cally less gifted. There are types of instruments for 
example, which are not exacting in their technical de- 
mands which young people may learn to play in a com- 
paratively short time. The writer well remembers his 
own high school days when he belonged to a mandolin 
and guitar club made up of young people who used 
music as the ostensible reason for getting together, but 
who in reality, were quite as interested in the social op- 
portunity which this organization provided. We all 
learned our instruments in a few weeks time and the 
organization paid large dividends in social and musical 
pleasure. 

Vocally, similar things may be done and right here, 
we may find our chief justification for the use of the 
operetta in the high school. It is an unforgettable ex- 
perience for a young person and one which he will re- 
member long after most of the events of his high school 
days have passed from memory, to share, even in a 
lowly capacity, in a good performance of a Gilbert and 
Sullivan opera. 

In the recreative field of secondary school music there 
is a very real need too for providing instrumental and 
vocal activities which may carry over into the Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, Camp Fire girls and into the pro- 
grams of the many summer camps. All of these organi- 
zations are sadly lacking in good music programs. 

In the foregoing, the writer has merely endeavored to 
establish some lines of thought with respect to this 
changing program of secondary school music. Surely 
we cannot remain static—we must move forward and it 
seems but the better part of wisdom that we attempt to 
move in the general direction toward which the whole 
program for youth is heading. In a very real sense the 
teacher of high school music is also a social worker in 
that he is aiding in the establishment of new social pat- 
terns consonant with the changing social order. 
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The Care and Development of the Human Voice from 
Childhood through Adolescence to Maturity 


A STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES 
BY THE ADOLESCENT VOICE COMMITTEE OF THE 
AMERICAN ACADEMY OF TEACHERS OF SINGING* 





_- TEACHERS in charge of the training of the child and adolescent voice there is at present serious 
disagreement concerning the nature of the physical structure of the voice mechanism, its use, and 
| its treatment during these periods. The American Academy of Teachers of Singing presents the follow- 
ing beliefs regarding this important subject, which beliefs, in consultation with various authorities, have 
| received definite substantiation. 


We believe that the functioning of the voice of the child, of the adolescent, and of the adult is gov- 
erned by identical physical laws; that the principles governing the use of voice are the same in all three 
stages. From childhood to maturity there is a development of the body structure, but no change in 
position or muscular action. 


We believe that these principles demand a balance in the posture of the body, in the position of the 
vocal organs, and in their muscular activity, and a codrdination of the whole. The ideal procedure is to 
teach the child correct habits in these matters during the early years. The habits of the early formative 
period then will carry through the various changes as the individual and the voice grow and mature. 
In any physical activity, golf, swimming, etc., correct form acquired in childhood is retained as the child 
matures. 


We believe that the principles of balance in the posture of the body, in the position of the vocal 
organs and in their muscular activity should be taken up in that order, as the first steps in formative 
training at any stage of the individual’s development, whether child, adolescent or adult. Such instruc- 
tion might well be incorporated in the child’s physical education. 





We believe that, notwithstanding the significance and benefits of mass singing and the need for it, | 
the primary stress in the early years in vocal matters should be on the correct use of the voice. This will | 
not necessarily be brought about by mass singing. In fact, all too often the contrary is true; the stress 
on effects from the group—with little regard to the use of the voice—generally proves antagonistic to the 
vocal welfare of the singer. We submit that only through sufficient attention to the correct use of voice 
may the joy of singing, the chief aim of mass singing, be fully realized. It is axiomatic to say that a | 
certain degree of skill in any physical endeavor is necessary for any considerable degree of pleasure. | 


We believe that the practice of inducing young people to sing in a way commonly and inaccurately 
described as “soft,” which should be termed “devitalized,” will result in the presence rather than in the 
absence of strain; and therefore, children and adolescents should be taught the vitalization and coordina- 
tion of the body in singing. 
| We believe that the director of a choral group should know the technic of voice. No dean of music 
| or school principal would think of putting a choral conductor in charge of the training of an orchestra 
| or band but, it is a common practice to place choruses under the direction of a band leader, orchestra 
conductor, organist or pianist who has no technical knowledge of the voice. 


| on 

* Some two years ago the American Academy of Teachers of Singing appointed a committee to make a survey which 
would bring into focus the most reliable information and opinion regarding the training of young voices. Data was obtained 
from musicians, within and outside the public school field, whose experience in training the voices of boys and girls gave 
authority to their opinions. The result of the committee’s investigation and study is given in this statement, issued by au- 
thority of the Academy and first distributed at the vocal clinic held during the 1938 convention of the M. E. N. C. “You 
will note,” states John C. Wilcox, in writing for the Adolescent Voice Committee, ‘that this is merely a statement of beliefé, 
avoiding any dictatorial insistence upon specific methods of teaching. Since teachers of vocal activities in the schools have 
comparatively little reliable data to guide them in the very important work of training young voices, it would seem that they 
might receive this pronouncement as a contribution of practical value. It at least states some fundamental wo which 
are agreed upon by a rather large group of eminent voice teachers, including those who have had sustained experience in 
training large groups of boys and girls of public school age, and others whose work is in junior and senior colleges.” 
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Yearbook Indigestion — ? 


MARGUERITE V. HOOD 


Missoula, Montana 


HAVE JUST BEEN. reliving the thrills and inspiration of 

the St. Louis Conference. An evening of browsing 
through the new Yearbook brings back all the scenes of 
that busy week. Again I am “going places,” program 
book in hand and weather eye on the wristwatch ;— 
listening to addresses and demonstrations and concerts, 
and “talking it over” at luncheons, dinners, and late 
evening get-togethers. 

Personally, my first move with my Yearbook is to re- 
view immediately the favorites among the addresses I 
heard at the convention. Then I delve into the others 
that I wanted to hear, but couldn’t because of the 
“perpendicular” schedule of sessions. (It is difficult to 
take in more than one session at a time—although I have 
managed two!) The Yearbook “takes in” the entire 
convention, and includes material from other sources as 
well. Is it any wonder that, having now given the book 
quite a thorough reading, I am bubbling over with en- 
thusiasm? As I turn the pages of the volume, I have 
the feeling that every school music teacher and every 
would-be teacher must read this article—and this, and, 
oh, by all means, don’t let anyone miss this other fine 
paper—and here is another . . . and so on, to’the last 
page. 

But recently, at the height of my enthusiastic desire 
to see that everyone enjoys and profits by this Yearbook 
as I do, a furtive little suspicion entered my mind. Per- 
haps—could it be?—perhaps everyone connected with 
the music teaching world hasn’t the immediate interest 
I have in all this. All teacher-trainers who attended the 
St. Louis meeting are eagerly interested in every phase 
and topic in the broad field of the Conference. But I 
wonder if this very enthusiasm of ours isn’t liable to 
lead us to extremes in the use of the Yearbook? Here 
is what I mean: Music education teachers in colleges 
and training schools all over the country are delighted 
to have this grand addition to their reference assign- 
ments to students. We count on both the Yearbook and 
the JouRNAL as essential to the background our music 
departments give. And somehow, we seem to think that 
the Conference enthusiasm we brought back from St. 
Louis will be more thoroughly infused into our groups 
if they will just read all the addresses we heard! 

Obviously, certain papers and addresses in the Year- 
book should be read by all music teachers in training 
and in service. Most of the material in Section 1 
(“General Topics”) is in this category. Here we find 
“Music in The Cultural Life of America” by Edward 
Howard Griggs, “Forces Affecting Musical Progress” 
by W. Otto Miessner, “The Status of Contemporary 
Music” by Howard Hanson, “Theory and Practice” by 
John W. Beattie, to mention only a few of the articles 
on subjects sufficiently broad to be of concern to every- 
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one in our field. Material of interest and value to all 
music education students will also be found in other 
sections of the volume under such headings as music in 
social life, postschool music, music appreciation, inte- 
gration, research and experimental projects, church 
music, etc. We find also historical articles and official 
material such as resolutions and reports, which all stu- 
dents will find well worth reading. For that matter, the 
entire volume is well worth reading, but is everything 
in it essential to the average student? Can he attempt 
to assimilate the total content without “Yearbook In- 
digestion” ? 

I wonder how many of us have been guilty of assign- 
ing the materials from the Yearbook for reading, just 
in subject “blocks.” For instance, there’s the subject of 
radio. Insofar as music education is concerned, broad- 
casting is a vital subject. Now, in the Yearbook we 
have a whole series of valuable articles on radio. From 
the viewpoint of students in music education, there are 
really three phases of this subject to consider. The first 
phase is the preparation of groups for broadcasting. The 
second is the use of radio programs within the class 
room. And the third is the study of the general value 
of school broadcasts to schools and communities, and 
the related problems from the viewpoint of the music 
supervisor. Now, it’s not an unknown happening for a 
group of students who are beginners in the study of 
grade school music methods, perhaps in a teacher-train- 
ing school, to be assigned the stint of reporting on all 
the Yearbook articles on the general subject of “Radio” 
—when they happen to be surveying the available school 
music broadcasts and their use. Wouldn’t it seem that 
these beginning students, especially the groups who will 
simply be ¢lassroom teachers of several subjects, would 
be better off if all non-essentials in such an assignment 
were eliminated? I believe that if they read the articles 
“Music Education by Radio in the South,” by Grace 
Van Dyke More and “Classroom Instruction by Radio,” 
by Myrtle Head in the current volume they would gain 
much, “Music Education by Radio in the Eastern 
Area,” by George L. Lindsay would be valuable to such 
groups in institutions in the east—but not in the west. 

However, with a class studying and experimenting on 
the problem of preparing school groups for broadcasting 
and doing actual broadcasting, I would surely feel that 
Ernest LaPrade’s “Problems in Microphone Placement” 
would be invaluable—and also “Going on the Air,” by 
Russell V. Morgan; “Preparation for a Broadcast an 
Educational Force,” by Will Earhart; and “Selecting 
Organizations for Broadcasts,” by Leslie P. Clausen. 
And then, with a group of advanced or graduate stu- 
dents, I think I would use all these articles, and put 
special emphasis on the “Broadcaster and’ Music Edu- 
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cation,” by Ernest LaPrade and also “Music and Ameri- 
can Youth Broadcasts,” by Peter W. Dykema; “Utiliz- 
ing a Broadcast as a Community Asset,” by Mabelle 
Glenn and “Education by Radio,” by Alice Keith. I 
can’t feel that it’s any reflection on the Yearbook to say 
that not every article it includes on radio is of value to 
all students ! 

This same thing is true in connection with the articles 
on Rural School Music. Some of them will be of inter- 
est to rural teachers themselves, and others just to super- 
visors or rural specialists. The same principle applies 
to the various other subjects listed in the Yearbook table 
of contents. Indeed, the same thing can easily be true 
of the use made of the articles in the JourNaL. Every 
active music teacher is interested in them, but does every 
student have the background to profit by study of all the 


subjects included? In our personal desire to sell the 
Conference and all its values, I wonder if we don’t 
often wax so enthusiastic as to defeat our purpose with 
these students—to arouse a feeling of antagonism toward 
the Yearbook or JourNAt as sources of long, long as- 
signments that must be waded through, with strange, 
unfamiliar terms to be interpreted. 

In connection with all this, it might be well to mention 
that the Editorial Board has in preparation a topical 
index of the Yearbooks, which will be available in the 
near future. If this index seems to be as valuable as is 
hoped, a similar one will also be prepared of the arti- 
cles in the JOURNAL. 

Meanwhile, would it not be well to administer with 
discretion the diet of Yearbook feedings on which we 
are raising our next generation of music educators? 


Music Education by Radho 


MARIE CLARKE OSTRANDER 
Rural Music Supervisor, Humboldt County, California 


| HUMBOLDT CouNTY, California, a unique experiment in music 
education by radio is being conducted, an experiment which 
may effect a complete change in rural school music supervision. 
Classroom lessons are being broadcast daily on a county-wide 
basis from half past one to two o’clock over local radio station 
KIEM, thus making available the entire music instruction pro- 
gram to all county schools having radio sets. 

How is this possible? Is there any precedent for such a 
venture? Various phases of the plan have been tried and found 
successful, both on a state-wide aud a nation-wide basis. For 
example, the Standard Broadcasts, the Damrosch Music Appre- 
ciation Hour, and other similar programs, received in thousands 
of schools throughout America, have helped prove that music 
appreciation can be taught by radio. Moreover, while the schools 
were closed during an epidemic in Chicago, the entire school 
program was broadcast from a central radio station, a plan which 
permitted school work to be done in the homes. Rote singing 
was among the subjects thus taught; and a test given following 
the opening of the schools proved the effectiveness of the method. 
Radio is extensively used by the music instruction departments 
in Cleveland, Detroit and other cities, and by various universities. 

But you are probably asking, “Can people be taught to read 
notes by radio?” Radio education experiments have been carried 
on that give hope. Joseph E. Maddy, of the University of 
Michigan, and others have been teaching children to play or- 
chestral instruments by means of radio lessons, and this certainly 
includes the reading of notes. ; 


cy 


Precedent, therefore, would seem to justify the Humboldt 
County experiment. Accordingly, during the past two years, 
every detail of the Humboldt County plan was carefully thought 
out, and the preliminary work of preparing the schools for the 
epochal adventure was done. For one thing, the exact lesson 
plan to be presented in the broadcast was used as a guide for 
the daily classroom lessons. 

In addition, wherever possible, phonograph records were used 
for teaching not only the music appreciation part of the lesson, 
but also for teaching the rote songs. This impersonalization of 
the means of instruction formed a natural bridge to radio. 

The personal element, however, is not disregarded in the new 
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plan; for when the daily lesson is received, the classroom teacher 
leads her pupils in following the radio instructor. The whole 
lesson is based on a plan previously made by the county music 
supervisor and sent to each of the schools. The broadcasting of 
the lesson is done by an assistant music teacher, a skilled pianist 
and accompanist, who possesses a sweet natural voice of the right 
quality for children to imitate; thus, correct presentation in every 
detail is assured. 


© 


The responsibility of the programs rests primarily upon the 
rural school music supervisor. She must not only prepare the 
outlines and write a large part of the radio script, but also must 
be in the classrooms during the lessons, in order to check up on 
the technique and suggest necessary alterations and improvements. 
During the last biennium, the supervisor made an average of 
five visits per year to each of the 101 schools of Humboldt 
County, and doubtless this record will be maintained this year. 
Therefore, by means of the radio, the schools will be receiving 
more not less personal help than formerly; for the broadcasts 
augment, in a still more effective way, the work that was already 
being done. 

The plans were made with the needs of the small one- or two- 
room school especially in mind. However, they may be adapted 
to the larger school, but in this case there should be a receiving 
set in each room. To try to present such a program to a large 
group of children seated uncomfortably in an assembly hall would 
be far from ideal. As planned, there will be lessons for primary 
grades on Mondays and Wednesdays; lessons for the upper 
grades on Tuesdays and Thursdays, and assembly programs on 
Fridays. In the one-room rural school, it is suggested that all 
the children participate in all the programs—older children help- 
ing the younger ones, and vice versa—even though the lesson be 
more suited to the age level of one group at certain times and 


to that of the other group at other times. 


In the case of the two-, three-, or four-room school, the chil- 
dren may be divided into two groups—the primary children 
receiving their lessons on Mondays and Wednesdays, the upper 
grades on Tuesdays and Thursdays, while the whole school joins 
in the assembly program on Fridays. In case it is impossible to 
have a radio in every room in the larger schools, the idea might 
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still be tried out with two small demonstration groups selected 
from the student body to approximate the conditions of the rural 
school. 


The Primary Lesson Plans 


The primary lesson is built upon the plan that has already 
been in use in our county schools: (1) flag salute, (2) patriotic 
song, (3) tone drill, (4) new song, (5) music appreciation lesson, 
and (6) review of old songs. The technical training necessary 
is given during the tone-drill period, and abundant opportunities 
for rhythmic expression and dramatic interpretation are afforded 
in connection with the music appreciation lesson. 

In working out the programs for the lower grades, the super- 
visor was guided in her choice of material by its appropriateness 
to the age level of the children, the season of the year, and the 
interests of the group. Especial consideration has been given 
the needs of the child voice. Therefore, when a rote song is to be 
presented to the children, it is sung by someone whose voice 
range and timbre can be safely imitated by the children. 


Upper Grade Lesson Plans 


In the upper grades, the music lessons are correlated with the 
social science program. The whole course is based on a study 
of the history of America and is called “America in the Making.” 
Although the major portion of the time is spent on music, the 
music is incidental to the history. 

During the last two weeks in September and the first two 
weeks in October, the children learned about the beginnings of 
our country—the primitive culture of the American Indians; the 
discovery of America first by the Scandinavians and later by 
Columbus ; the exploration, and finally the colonization by various 
European nations. During October and November, the Revolu- 
tionary War and early Constitutional period were taken up. 
During November and December, of course, the music of Thanks- 
giving and Christmas will be stressed, for although these subjects 
enter into the history program only incidentally, they are of too 
much social significance to be omitted. During January, the 
Ante Bellum period will be studied; in February, the Civil War; 
in March, the Reconstruction; in April, the great industrial 
movement of the twentieth century and the World War; and 
finally, in May, the post-war period. 

As always, the lessons are opened with the flag salute and 
a patriotic song; and, as far as possible, the songs are those 
that came into being during the period under consideration. 

Since there is such wealth of material at command, the difficulty 
is one of choosing and eliminating, rather than one of finding 
material. The fact is, that it would be almost impossible to find 
any musical selection that does not in some way fit into the 
scheme of American history, for not only does our country have 
its own music of native origin, but also that of every country 
that has sent it immigrants. All that is best in the world’s 
music has flowed into our cultural streams to enrich our lives 
today and is ours by inheritance. America’s contribution to the 
world’s music will be made when our school children begin to 
build with these materials. The radio makes it possible for 
rural children to participate. 


Assembly Program 


The plan of the primary lessons on Mondays and Wednesdays 
and that of the upper grade lesson on Tuesdays and Thursdays 
have been explained. On Fridays, as has been said, there is an 
assembly period which consists of a review of all the music 
presented during the week, both vocal and instrumental. It is 
hoped that the children of the whole school can participate in 
this program, and that the younger children can sing their songs 
for the older children, and the older ones can do the same for 
the younger. It is not planned to present any new material on 
this assembly program, but a memory test will be held to enable 
the children to demonstrate how many of the compositions they 
can name. 
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Music Festival 


As a culmination of the year’s work in music, a county-wide 
music festival is planned for next spring. 

During the morning, a music appreciation memory contest will 
be held. The children will be seated in an auditorium or on a 
stadium grandstand, and each one will be provided with a list 
of the pieces to be played, but the compositions will not be listed 
in the order in which they will be presented. The selections will 
be played at the local radio station, coming to the children by 
means of loud-speakers. As the children recognize the composi- 
tions, they will place No. 1 in front of the selection first heard, 
and so on, thus indicating that they know the names of the pieces 
when they hear them. If possible, a prize will be offered to the 
district represented by the highest number, or highest ratio of 
perfect scores. 

In the afternoon the song festival will be presented. Both the 
primary and the upper grade groups of children will have had 
the advantage of radio instruction; in addition to this, since all 
the songs on the memory list are available on phonograph records, 
they will have been trained to sing the songs in exactly the 
same way. The introduction and the accompaniment will be 
played just as it has been presented from the studio or on records. 
An electric organ will be used for this purpose, with loud- 
speakers placed at appropriate places under the grandstand where 
the children are seated. Because of all these precautions in 
training and all this attention to detail in staging, it should be 
possible for children from all over the county to come and sing 
together without preliminary rehearsals. The spectacle of five 
thousand children in one chorus should not only be thrilling to 
the audience, but the experience and emotional uplift should be 
of inestimable value to the participants. 


Art Exhibit and Hobby Show 


According to the proposed plans, this music festival will be 
held simultaneously with an art exhibit and a hobby show. One 
of the finest ways to stimulate the art program in the schools is 
to so organize the work that a county-wide art exhibit might be 
held at the end of each school year. Much fine work is being 
done, and this should be assembled in one place where everyone 
can see it. For this purpose, mounting boards of uniform size 
have been distributed to the schools, one card for each month of 
the school year. At the end of each month, or at the completion 
of each unit of work, the teachers have been asked to select some 
of the best examples of the work done, and to mount one card 
and put it away. Thus, by the end of the year, a comprehensive 
exhibit of the art activity of the whole term will be ready. 

Teachers and children, as well as the general public, may 
profit from the opportunity to view such an exhibit. The children 
will be able to see how their efforts compare with those of others 
of the same age and opportunity; teachers will be able to gain 
many valuable ideas and suggestions; and school patrons will 
have the opportunity to see what is really being done for and by 
their children. 

The hobby show should also be rich in educational possibilities, 
especially to those children who have worked hard to present 
entries. The idea has already been carried out so successfully in 
some local communities that it should be extended to every child 
in the county. 

Altogether, the day should be a great one for the children. 
With a music festival, art exhibit, and hobby show, each being 
featured at its respective time during the day, there should not 
be a dull moment; but more important still, the educational 
stimuli with which the children may come in contact should be 
such as may affect the whole future of their lives. It is no 
small task upon the part of the educational authorities to organize 
such a festival, and no small task upon the part of the parents 
to transport their children to it. Therefore, the day should be 
made so worth while that no one would feel that he could afford 
to miss it. 
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This Vestment Problem 


ROBERT B. WALLS 
Valley City State Teachers College, Valley City, N. D. 


HE PROBLEM of outfitting a school or church choir with suit- 
T atte robes or gowns is often a perplexing one, particularly 
when the choir budget has already been stretched beyond all 
bounds for music and other necessary materials. Fine as they 
are in tailoring and quality of material, the cost of custom-made 
vestments is often too great for the average organization of from 
thirty to sixty singers, and the result is that many a group re- 
mains without uniforms of any kind. Granted that vestments are 
desirable and that custom-made robes are the ideal equipment, 
what can be done without money? 

This problem has faced the writer twice within recent years, 
and has been met in a manner very satisfactory from all points 
of consideration. Two choirs have been nicely outfitted in full- 
length, full-cut robes of good quality material and good work- 
manship, at a fraction of the cost of custom-made garments. 

In the first instance (that of a high school choir) a committee 
of students was appointed to obtain from local stores samples of 
inexpensive cotton materials of good quality and suitable color, 
in this case black. Several materials were submitted for con- 
sideration, and, with the help of the high school sewing teacher, 
an impartial and thorough examination was made of each. The 
committee finally selected a black cotton poplin which retailed 
at between fifteen and twenty cents per yard, as being the most 
suited to their use from the standpoint of reasonable durability 
and freedom from wrinkling, coupled with low price. After being 
instructed carefully on the matter of taking measurements, the 
committee assumed full charge of that important phase of the 
project. 

A pattern of a standard model had been procured, and the 
amount of material computed from its recommendations. Under 
the supervision of the sewing teacher, the girls of the choir cut 
out the various pieces of the gown during sewing classes and after 
school hours, tying each bundle of 
pieces together and labeling with 
the name of the student to whose 
measurements they had been cut. 


When this stage of the work had 
been completed, a simple set of in- 
structions and diagrams to assist 
in sewing the pieces together was 
prepared with the help of the sew- 
ing supervisor, and copies were 
made on a duplicator. Each choir 
member took home his bundle of 
pieces, and mother or sister sewed 
them together with the aid of the 
instruction sheet. Quite a number 
of the girls did their own sewing, 
and several of them (as did sev- 
eral mothers) made up more than 
one gown, thus taking care of those 
that would have gone to homes in 
which there were no seamstresses. 
A small quantity of a white ma- 
terial was secured, from which the 
girls manufactured white collars 
for their robes at a cost of about 
ten cents each. 


The final result of this project 
was a complete set of attractive, 
durable, tailored black robes for a 
choir of forty. The total cost was 
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ninety cents per gown, which sum was advanced personally by 
each member of the organization. They were reimbursed later 
out of funds raised through choir activities. 

The second project was concerned with a college organization 
of sixty-five members, and was carried to its conclusion in much 
the same manner except that a professional seamstress was en- 
gaged to manufacture all of the garments, resulting in a uniform 
style and quality of tailoring almost equal to a factory job. The 
material selected was a superior grade of cotton poplin of a deep 
blue color (the school color), and was secured through a public- 
spirited local merchant at the price of forty-two cents per yard. 
Commercially-manufactured collars were purchased at twenty 
cents for the girls’ gowns. 

Using approximately five yards of material per gown, some 
cheap lining and padding for the yoke and shoulders, thread, 
hooks, and a collar for each girl’s gown, the total cost (includ- 
ing a labor charge of seventy-five cents per gown) amounted to 
exactly $3.28 per unit. Black poplin would have been priced 
somewhat lower than blue. 


Besides the material values gained from these projects, there 
are others which must be recognized. The students gained in 
excellent practical experience; each project was, from the word 
“go,” a highly codperative enterprise, requiring and obtaining the 
enthusiastic support of every member of the choir. To top it all, 
however, uniformity in appearance has removed from each singer 
much of his self-consciousness, and has engendered in its place 
the feeling of being a part of a unified whole. This attitude, in 
my opinion, has a conspicuously beneficial influence on the singing 
of the choirs. There is also a feeling of community pride in 


accomplishment, which is reflected in the poise of the singers. 
Clothes may not “make the man,” but they do much toward 
“making the choir.” 





The above pictures show the two types of robes described in the accompanying article by Mr. Walls. Left, 
blue poplin choir robe, total cost, $3.28 each; right, black poplin choir robe, total cost, $.90 each 
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Music Trends in Sentor Eligh Schools 


W. MADISON DEVLIN 
Lowell High School, San Francisco 


HIS PAST spring the writer made a survey of the 

status of music in the senior high schools throughout 
the country with the idea in mind of comparing the 
courses offered in San Francisco with those of other 
cities. Questionnaires were sent to the directors of 
music of various school systems in an attempt to deter- 
mine what music courses these communities were offer- 
ing at this educational level. 

Of the fifty-nine cities queried, forty-seven or eighty- 
two per cent replied. While the results obtained do not 
prove anything conclusively, they do indicate the direc- 
tion which music education is taking in at least some 
communities in the United States. 

Music as a possible major is offered in approximately 
half the school systems. Two reasons may partly ac- 
count for this low percentage: (1) Many cities are 
getting away from the so-called major altogether. (2) 
As stated by Will Earhart, Director of Music in Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, even when the music major is 
offered “The social preference for the college prepara- 
tory and academic courses persuades even the extraordi- 
narily gifted music students to follow the crowd, and 
they take a much larger academic or liberal arts content 
than a music major would provide for.” However, re- 
gardless of whether a music major is offered or not, 
credit toward graduation is allowed for all music courses 
taken in senior high school. 

The music courses offered in the non-music major 
systems are as extensive as those found in the music 
major systems. Only in the case of counterpoint and 
composition, subjects which are clearly technical courses, 
are the non-music major systems behind. Curiously 
enough, more non-music systems indicated courses in 
ear training and music fundamentals than the music 
major systems. Vocal and instrumental music seems to 
be firmly established in the senior high school curricu- 
lum. 

Music majors specialize in instrumental music, vocal 
music or a combination of both. Theory of music does 
not seem to be a field for a music major, undoubtedly 
because of the few theoretical courses offered other than 
harmony. 

Instrumental music is receiving increasing emphasis. 
According to the replies received, there were more in- 
strumental music courses given in senior high school 

Note: The Music Education Research Council is using every 
possible means for the extension and broadening of background in 


preparation of the course of study which is to be presented to the 
Conference for approval. 

Careful and thoughtful studies of curriculum problems similar to 
the brief of the study made by Mr. Devlin are of general interest 
and also can be of exceptional help to members of the Research 
Council in their duties. Russell V. Morgan, Chairman of the 
Music Education Research Council, will be glad to receive copies 
of studies in this field. 

This particular study is in the senior high school level and gives 
another viewpoint of the music program in the secondary school. 
“The Greatest Need?” by Elizabeth A. H. Green, in the second Fall 
Issue of the JouRNAL presented some interesting statements of the 
senior high school music problems. 
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than courses in theory and voice combined. Also, the 
demand for instrumental music seems to be independent 
of the fact that the school system does or does not offer 
a music major. There was a greater total number of 
instrumental groups in the non-major systems (170 in 
24 systems) than in the music major systems (153 in 23 
systems). 

Beginning instrumental music instruction is empha- 
sized before the senior high school level. While some 
replies indicated beginning instrumental instruction was 
given in the senior high schools, the majority stated that 
this work is stressed on the elementary and junior high 
school levels rather than on the senior high level. 

The uncommon instruments (oboe, bassoon, string 
bass, etc.) are supplied by the school system. The usual 
procedure was for the students to sign a bond. Ina 
few cases they paid a nominal rental fee per semester. 

Only a few systems furnish the common instruments 
(clarinet, cornet, violin, etc.). 

Credit is granted for instruction taken outside of 
school. In the majority of the school systems credit 
toward the completion of the music major or, in the case 
of the non-music major systems toward graduation, is 
allowed for music study with private teachers or in 
private music schools. In most cases the credit was for 
work in voice, piano or violin although some systems 
allowed credit for other study. The conditions under 
which credit was received was not indicated on the re- 


plies. ° 


As stated in the beginning, these findings merely indi- 
cate the trend of music in the senior high schools. Ifa 
more comprehensive survey were made, these results 
might not hold true. However, this does give a picture 
of what is being done in a few of the more prominent 
school systems throughout the country and others can 
judge how they compare with the cities surveyed. 





lo Oo | 
Sectional Conference Dates | 


| for 1939 


March 5-8—Southern Conference for Music Education, 
Louisville, Ky., Edwin N. C. Barnes, President. 


March 14-17—Eastern Music Educators Conference, Boston, 
Mass., F. Colwell Conklin, President. 


March 19-24—North Central Music Educators Conference, 
Detroit, Mich., Charles B. Righter, President. 


March 29-April 1—Northwest Music Educators Conference, 
Tacoma, Wash., Louis G. Wersen, President. 


April 3-6—California-Western Music Educators Conference, 
Long Beach, Calif., S. Earle Blakeslee, President. 


April 12-15—Southwestern Music Educators Conference, 
San Antonio, Texas, Catharine Strouse, President. 
Oo Oo 
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Five Love-Songs (a cap.)............ Henry VIII, King of engend. .Lehman Engel......Flammer........ .15 
Oe | SR gS Ree Ancient Latin Hymn... Harvey Gaul.......J. Fischer....... .15 
a elie ks a es cca neu Snodgrass-Gore....Flammer........  .16 
Cicirinella (with descant)........... Italian Folk wand epee, Max T. Krone......Witmark....... .12 
My Bonnie Lass She Smileth (a cap.). . Bottomley. . ........Gladys Pitcher. ....Birchard........ .12 
Joshua Fit de Battle of Jericho(a cap.). . Negro Spiritual. . ....Noble Cain. ..... Flammer........ .16 
Ole Ark's a Moverin’ (a cap.)...... _.Negro Spiritual.............Noble Cain...... Flammer........  .15 
The Donkey Serenade (4 cap.)........Rudolph Friml........... ...H.C. Warnick, Jr...G. Schirmer.....  .15 
Adagio ‘Moonlight Sonata’’.........Beethoven.................Noble Cain...... Flammer........ .16 
DR os sence nid ebanias kaka Maurice Ravel............. Henri Elkan. ..... Elkan-Vogel.... .25 
Rise Up, Shepherd, and Foller (a cap.). . Negro Spiritual.............Noble Cain.......Flammer........  .15 
Summer Evening (a cap.)............- Selim Palmgren.............Ralph L. Baldwin...Gray.......... 12 
Tom-Big-Bee River (a cap.)........... Anonymous............... Noble Cain. ..... Boosey........ 15 
oan dy wu were ba KE I is.5'0.5.0.00 60 pede eden enh ied Galaxy........ 15 
Coronation Scene............-s000. Moussorgsky............... Clough-Leighter....E.C. Schirmer... .30 
Reverie (Traumerei)................. Richar eon eer. Noble Cain...... Flammer........ .12 
Deliver Us, O Lord (4 cap.)..........Adrian Batten.......:......Healey Willan... ..Flammer........  .10 
EERE EIT ET: George Gershwin........ . .. William Stickles. . ..Gershwin....... .20 
The More We: Get Together......... Traditional Melody......... Geo. C. Palmer... .Ditson......... .15 
When Love is Kind................. Old Melody.............. Arvid Samuelson. ..Keane......... 15 
Oe sere nse cab ns ckeaeed eb eemmadwe paceke C. Fischer...... .15 
Response, No. 3 (a cap.)............ Palestrina. . ......++Noble Cain....... Flammer........ .12 
LER S ELI RR Franz C, Bormecheln...... 0.0.0. ccesceccccecs. Presser......... .10 
© Maiden, So Peerlessly Fair(a cap.). . .Folk-Song................. Morten J. Luvaas...Kjos...........  .15 
Christmas Snows of Sweden. ........ ha ee Harvey Gaul....... Flammer........ 12 





TO ORDER “ON APPROVAL” — CHECK (¢) BELOW: 
GENERAL COLLECTIONS SECULAR CHORUSES SECULAR CHORUSES OPERETTAS 
-] Girls’ Voices—Secular—2-part [[] Men’s Voices—4-part [1] Mixed—A cappella—4 to 0) Grade School 
_] Girls’ Voices—Secular—3-pert [] Boys’ Voices—3-part 8 parts (1 Junior High School 
CL) Men's Voices—Secular—4-part (7) Boys’ Voices—2-part CO) Mixed Voices—4-part C0 Senior High School 
; Boys, Volces—Seculer—2-part [J Soprano, Alto and Baritone Women’s Voices—4-part C] For Boys 


Boys’ Voices—Secular—3-part , , 
[] Boys’ Voices—Secular—4-part  [) Unison CL] Women's Voices—3-part C) For Girls 
—] Women’s Voices—2-part 


_] A cappella—Secular—Mixed 


YOUR NAME ; wes ssnibitlinbachiipicil 
Ae aceiessiedcainalina nacasnenieiiane niall tihiabicinmntiniaeniil ileal Iain nai eisiiheinliitaildtn 


eS Gr URE RN sctnecnrenienerrsnnveeninnevesnienieceniciveensiontntenstiemnamesntnesteeisetisttenataetnseieasininmgeremnniseeneneaeneaecnanenenanettinnatantit 
(CUT OUT THIS COUPON AND MAIL TO HAROLD FLAMMER, INC., 10 EAST 43RD ST., NEW YORK) 


HAROLD FLAMMER: : 10 E. 43rd Street 


NEW YORK 
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Music Teachers National Association 


Sixtieth Annual Meeting to be held in conjunction with the Fifteenth 
Annual Meeting of the National Association of Schools of Music and 
the Fourth Annual Meeting of the American Musicological Society, 
The Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C., December 28-30, 1938 





10:00 


10:00 
to 
12:00 
12 :00 


1:30 


1:45 
2:00 


to 


3:30 


3:30 
4:00 


5:00 
5:00 





Edwin Hughes Howard Hanson 
President, Music Teachers 
National Association 


President, National Association 
of Schools of Music 


Wednesday, December 28—Morning 


REGISTRATION. Tickets of admission to the White House 
Reception must be obtained before 11:30. Present mem- 
bership card at White House Reception Desk. Tickets for 
Concerts by the National Symphony OrcheStra, Budapest 
Quartet and Coolidge Quartet should be obtained at time 
of registration. 


Visit Exhibits, Hotel Mayflower, and Library of Congress. 


LuNCHEONS. Luncheon Meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee, Music Teachers National Association; Pi Kappa 
Lambda Sorority; Phi Mu Alpha Fraternity. 


Wednesday, December 28—Afternoon 


GENERAL SESSION (Grand Ball Room). President Edwin 
Hughes, presiding. 

Call to Order, President Hughes. 

Address of Welcome: Hon. Melvin C. Hazen, President, 
District of Columbia Board of Commissioners. 

Response: Earl V. Moore, Past President, Music Teachers 
National Association, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
Announcements and appointment of Nominating and Reso- 
lutions Committees. 

Address: Edwin Hughes, President, Music Teachers Na- 
tional Association, New York City. 

Address: “Audience Participation in Radio Programs,” 
Ernest LaPrade, National Broadcasting Company, New 
York City. 

Address: “Modern Trends in Music Education,” Ernest G. 
Hesser, New York University. 

Address: “The White Spiritual, its Survival and Destiny,” 
Henry E. Meyer, Southwestern University, Georgetown, 
Texas. 

Taxis and Buses leave for the White House. 

RECEPTION at the White House by Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt to members of the Music Teachers National 
Association, National Association of Schools of Music, 
American Musicological Society and Phi Mu Alpha 
Fraternity. 


Executive Committee Meeting, M. T. N. A. 


Council of State Presidents Meeting, Chairman, Edith 
Lucille Robbins. Miss Robbins, and Glen Haydon, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, presiding. 


December, Nineteen Thirty-eight 


6:00 


Discussions of joint individual membership in the State 
and National Associations, standards of teacher certifica- 
tion, the Music Teachers National Association Bulletin, 
and other subjects relating to the growth and welfare of 
the State Associations and their members. 


Dinner, Pi Kappa Lambda. 


Wednesday, December 28—Evening 


8:30 Concert, NATIONAL SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA (Constitution 


9 :00 


9:15 
9 :30 


9:40 


10:00 


10:15 
10 :30 


1:30 
to 
3:30 


I :30 
to 
3:30 


Hall). Hans Kindler, conductor. 


PROGRAM 
I Er er eer rere re Tee Glazounov 
OD Pre rere ror ore eT Beethoven 
Bethlehem-Pastorale, Op. 8..........eseeee% Burnett Tuthill 


Two Pieces from ‘‘Time Suite”..............00.. Roy Harris 
Rio Grande, for Orchestra, Chorus and Piano........... 
SPST TTT eee ree Constant Lambert 


Soloist, Evelyn Swarthout 
George Washington University Chorus 
Wiese Beas TOG TON 6 64.6 604664 0 v6 ccccscues Wagner 
Orchestra and George Washington University Chorus 


Thursday, December 29—Morning 


GENERAL SEssion (Grand Ball Room). 

MusIc IN THE PuBLIC AND PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS. Osbourne 
McConathy, Chairman Committee on School Music, Music 
Teachers National Association, presiding. 

Address: “Needs and Achievements of Parochial School 
Music,” Sister Anna, College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Address: “Significant Trends in School Music Education 
at Elementary Levels,” Mary Strawn Vernon, Chicago 
Musical College. 

Demonstration by Children’s Chorus from Friendship 
House, Washington, D. C. Jessie M. Olin, Director of 
Music, Friendship House. 

Address: “The High School of Music and Art; A Program 
of Education for the Gifted Child,” Alexander Richter, 
Director of Music, High School of Music and Art, New 
York City. 

Address: “Musical Advance in the Washington Public 
Schools,” Edwin N. C. Barnes, Director of Music, District 
of Columbia Public Schools. 

Musical Interlude: Washington Inter-High School Chorus. 
Joint SESSION OF THE AMERICAN MUSICOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
AND THE M. T. N. A. Carleton Sprague Smith, President, 
Chief of Music Division, New York Public Library, 
presiding. 

Address: George Herzog, Columbia University, New York. 
Address: Ralph Kirkpatrick, New York. 

Two other speakers, to be announced, will make addresses 
at this session. 

LuNCHEONS. National Committee on Music in Education; 
Mu Phi Epsilon Sorority. 


Thursday, December 29—Afternoon 


P14no Forum (Grand Ball Room). Rudolph Ganz, Presi- 
dent Chicago Musical College, presiding. (1) Editions, 
Rudolph Ganz. (2) Piano Technic—Myth or Science, 
Lawrence Schauffler, State Normal School, Fredonia, N. Y. 
(3) Experiencing Music with the Piano, Abby Whiteside, 
New York City. (4) Does Modern Piano Music Require 
a Special Technic? Arthur Byler, Doane College, Crete, 
Nebr. (5) The Sacred Duty of the Piano Teacher to his 
Pupils, Arthur Mirovitch, New York City. (6) Discussion. 


STRING AND CHAMBER Music Forum (Whittall Pavilion 
Library of Congress). Hugo Kortschak, Yale University 
School of Music, presiding. (1) The Birth of a String 
Quartet, Hugo Kortschak. (2) Problems of ’Cello Teach- 
ing and Playing, Janos Scholz, Roth Quartet, Westminster 
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ALL A 
A PARTIAL LIST OF Li 
PRINTED PRINTED 
IN BooseEY-HAWKES-BELWIN IN 
U.S.A. Publications on the 1939 National Contest List U. S.A. 
BAND ORCHESTRA 
Bells Across The Meadow......................---.--.-.--0------:-0+ Ketelbey Published with Full Score and Piano 
Full Bd. $4.00 Symph. Bd. $6.00 tis 20c (Prices include Full Score and Piano Acc.) 
Midnight Sun, Overture... ..Paul Yoder ‘ ‘ , 
Full Bd. $4.00 with Cond. & Score $5.5 Adagio and Allegro Con Brio.......... Beethoven-Bakaleinikoff 
$ e $5.50 
Symph. Bd. $6.25 with Cond. & Score $7.00 Set A $4.50 Set B $6.00 Set C $7.00 
Xpts. 25c. Bartered Bride, Overture Smetana 
ne Paul Yoder Set A $7.00 Set B $9.50 Set C $11.00 
Full Bd. $3.00 Symph. Bd. $4.00 Xpts. 20c Festival Overture Flegier 
Polonaise, from “Christmas Night” ......... Rimsky-Korsakov Full Orch. with Full Score $2.25 
Full Bd. $5.00 with Cond. & Score $6.50 I i all cinta Glenn 
Symph Bd. $7.50 with Cond. & Score $8.50 Set A $2.75 Set B $3.50 Set C $3.85 
Xpts. 35¢ Introduction and Scherzo, from “Hymn of 
Overture Militaire _...... ..Skornicka Praise” Mendelssohn 
Full Bd. $4.50 with Cond. & Score ‘$6. 00 Set A $4.50 Set B $6.00 Set C $7.00 
a ng $6.75 with Cond. & Score $7.50 King Stephen,, Overture Ration 
. et B $8.00 Set C $9.25 
OBOE SOLOS I at Hansen 
Roast toa "sO Full Orch. with Full Score $2.25 
—— POT a mre y I iil atl Haydn Wood 
EET TIO | Sicaccssscetacttancanasceidaagdinicnhos aacssbicidettts _-Hinchliff .90 Set A $6.00 Set B $850 Set C $10.00 
BASSOON SOLOS Slavonic Rhapsody No. 2 Friedemann 
Cadenza, Fiorita and Polacca........cc.:scc:essosseeer Seidel .90 Set A $6.00 Set B $8.50 Set C $10.00 
EEE = El UCU FRENCH HORN SOLOS 
Pri 
Bb TENOR SAXOPHONE SOLO SII <0.:sintindidpicnibatsipiitiiaitieideattaninipicsnandiadilil Sitt-Gumpert 75 
Rouge et Noir (Alto Sax. part FREE).................. Lotter .50 EEE Ee Sareea Krug-Waldsee .75 
We respectfully dedicate 
PQ these New BAND Publications 
=p ALL to the National Clinie of 1939 ALL < 
PRINTED to be held at Urbana, Lil. PRINTED 
ok ee Agostini 
IN U.S. A. First Roumanian Rhapsody (with Full Score)................ Enesco IN U.S. A. 
A Manx Overture (with Full Score)...................... Haydn Wood 
Variations on a Theme by Haydn (with Full wanted ..Brahms 
Secret Marriage, Overture (with Full Score).............. Cimarosa 
Two Movements “Sixth Symphony”.............................. Beethoven 
I I cas senssdbstesinseenstineenniiniantinineeniotintenenscnincenertiinil Edward Elgar 
6 cca btianhdbddatianinaninatmamineeneen inal Frederick Norton 
meets af Leve, Concert Walts........................ ee Vanis 
The Presidential “Festival March”... Victor Grabel 
Grieg, Selection.......... cdl baaieingildaebiibincnintesniiiiniii tianlian Paul Yoder 
OU NINE eccvcensccescenssnancncssmamenoeusscemenncommennetti Ed Chenette 
SE TIE cthiinsensninsensennnenniiosntnnrseremntnctiniemnmmenienansinanensiatiatl Overgard 
SN I, osc neninaniniiiavinnneeiiienpeninenciienisesianiiinaeinatncnnssieeth Capt. Stares 
NS Mear 
SAXOPHONE QUARTETS BRASS SEXTETS 
(2 Altos—Tenor and womunauted (2B) Trumpets—French Horn (E} Alto)—Baritone— 
ID, icciccsinisimicianinrnniinminemitinninieais slate Johnson Trombone—Tuba) 
Complete with Score $1.00 Capriccio Italiem 2.0... Tschaikowsky-Tallmadge 
Pastorale ............... sssasenssnssenseeseaveneesussunssnessnccnesnesnnecnsentecscenes Johnson (with Bh Chime and Marimba ad. lib.) 
Complete with Score $1.00 Complete with Score $2.00 
A Seen ea ee Cl 
1. of U Bp TRUMPET TRIOS Cari Buech Complete with Score $2.00 ad 
see vermggeer ge Ceckngy -y ~ neenaemamaoe — oa Kamennoi Ostrow -.....0........-..-0-.-c-c-cesecceo---0- Rubinstein-Spence 
Complete with Score $1.00 ha (with Bh Chime and Marimba ad. lib.) tail 
Three Trumpeters ...........----:-c--.--0---c-+-eeecsseessssssesseennee Agostini Complete with Score $2.00 
Complete with Score $1.00 aA... gus 
BRASS QUARTETS Complete with Score $1.25 
ee Hume SN i eresetstiesennisninnectinitionsiniel Converse 
(2Bb Trumpets—Horn in F—Baritone) Complete with Score $2.00 
Complete with Score $1.00 I i eccsisaniobadaee Clapp 
Valse Semplice ....................... wovsecnseunceeensssnccensnecenncceneo — Gault Complete with Score $1.25 
(3Bb Trumpets and Trombone) (Substitute 3rd 
E} Alto and 4th Baritone) MARIMBA SOLOS 
Complete with Score $1.00 ——" Price 
TE SST Hume Invitation to the Dance... -neeecseeecseeeeseee Weber 75c 
(2Bh) Trumpets—Trombone—Baritone) Fantasie—Impromptu  -............2...---.---0--cece0ee-ececeeeseee Chopin 75c 
Complete with Score $1.00 Adapted for the Marimba by Charlotte Sifert 


























Send for Free 48 page Thematic Book of 1939 Contest Materials. 
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Thursday, December 29—Afternoon (contd.) 


Choir College, Princeton, N. J. (3) The Violin in the 
Laboratory, Arnold Small, University of Iowa. (4) Violin 
Study in Colleges, H. Hugh Altvater, Woman’s College 
of the University of North Carolina, Greensboro. (5) Dis- 
cussion, 


1:30 Vocat Forum. Homer G. Mowe, President New York 

to Singing Teachers Association, presiding. (1) The Ex- 

3:30 panding Field of the Vocal Teacher, Homer G. Mowe. 
(2) Class Vocal Instruction in the Chicago High Schools, 
Walter Allen Stults, Northwestern University, President, 
Chicago Council of Singing Teachers. (3) Vocal Vibrato 
in Artistic Singing, Harold Seashore, Springfield College, 
Springfield, Mass. (4) Training of the Individual Voice 
Through Choral Singing, John Finley Williamson, Presi- 
dent, Westminster Choir College, Princeton, N. J. 


4:00 OrcAN Session (Washington Cathedral). Address on 
the recently installed organ by Ernest M. Skinner, founder 
of the Skinner Organ Company and builder of the 
Cathedral Organ. 


PROGRAM 
Aieee Clemente We. &, Geet Bee) x ccccccscvecsecns Handel 
Se. Se IN, cnc ev cccnceseteensneceas Frescobaldi 
ee ee ee Oe OF SO cc ocd tcc icessacceanae Bach 
PS. SC TTT eT eT ror rere TT Delamarter 
BE 6b eh66E SESE EEADEE AEH EEEOEHS KD EH CREO NO OREN Doty 
Passacaglia (Symphony for Organ)................ Sowerby 
Ce GF MN nce nk KAs 6 60050056045 00005000 40060064 Vierne 
(dedicated to Ernest M. Skinner) 
Choral Improvisation on “In dulci jubilo”........ Karg-Elert 


Palmer Christian, conductor, University of Michigan 
4:00 Concert: Coolidge Quartet (Library of Congress). 


PROGRAM 


ee Sy gin cee eee ben indents sadeuweeas 
(new, first performance) 
Charles Griffes—Two Indian Sketches, Lento e mesto, 
Pre errr re TTT tree Tree 
Gunetet i C Ba see, MSGS GGG. 2c cccccicccscccccsen Mozart 


Thursday, December 29—Evening 


7:30 ANNUAL Banguet (Grand Ball Room). Toastmaster, 
Rudolph Ganz, Chicago. Speaker, to be announced. 


Friday, December 30—Morning 


8:00 Breakfast, Sigma Alpka Iota Sorority. 
9:00 GENERAL SEssion (Grand Ball Room). 


The Relation between Music in Secondary School and in 

College, George S. Dickinson, Vassar College; Vice-Presi- 

dent, M. T. N. A., Chairman, assisted by Marion Flagg, 

Horace Mann School. 

1. The Ideal of Continuity in Music Education through 
School and College, Karl W. Gehrkens, Oberlin Con- 
servatory of Music. 

2. The Present Status of College Entrance Credits in 
Music: A Summary and a Critique, Roy D. Welch, 
Princeton University. 

3. Practical Problems in the Administration of Entrance 
Credit in Music from the Viewpoints of School and 
College, J. Lawrence Erb, Connecticut College. 

4. Differences of Approach to Music Education among the 
Colleges: The Effect upon Entrance Credit, Warren D. 
Allen, Stanford University. 

5. Mutual Objectives in Music Education in School and 
College, (a) Marion Flagg, Horace Mann School; 
(b) George S. Dickinson, Vassar College. 

11:00 Address: “The Function and Status of Ear Training in a 
Music Course,” Robert Melcher, Oberlin College, Oberlin, 
Ohio. 

11:15 Address: “Music Problems of a Southern State College,” 
Walter B. Roberts, Winthrop College (South Carolina 
State College for Women), Rock Hill, S. C. 

11:30 Address: “Wind Instruments in the Chamber Music Litera- 
ture,” Glen Haydon, University of North Carolina. 

12:00 LuNcHEON under the auspices of the National Federation 
of Music Clubs. Mrs. Vincent Hilles Ober, President, 
presiding; Speaker: Olin Downes, Director of Music, 
World’s Fair, Music Editor New York Times. 


Friday, December 30—Afternoon 


1:00 SympostuM ON THE PsycHoLocy oF Music (Grand Ball 
Room). Max Schoen, Carnegie Institute, presiding. Sub- 


December, Nineteen Thirty-eight 


2:30 


4:00 


5:00 


5:00 
6:00 


8:30 


9 :00 


ject: The Psychology of Musical Expression. Speakers: 
P. C. Heinlein, Florida State College for Women; Kate 
Hevner, University of Indiana; C. C. Pratt, Rutgers Uni- 
versity. 

Discussion: Bills Affecting Music and Music Education 
to be presented at the Forthcoming Session of Congress; 
Works Progress Administration Music Education Activi- 
ties (Grand Ball Room). 

Opening Address: Earl V. Moore, University of Michigan, 
Chairman, Legislation Committee, M. T. N. A. 

Address: “Should Uncle Sam Teach Music?” Rossetter 
G. Cole, Dean, Cosmopolitan School of Music, Chicago, III. 
The following speakers have also been invited to appear: 
Hon. Claude Pepper, U. S. Senator, Florida; Hon. 
John M. Coffee, U. S. Congressman, Washington; 
Hon. James T. McGranery, U. S. Congressman, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Hon. William I. Sirovich, U. S. Congressman, 
New York City; George H. Gartlan, Director of Music, 
New York City Public Schools; Charles Seeger, Director 
of Music Education, Works Progress Administration; N. 
Henry Josephs, attorney, New York City; Mrs. Ella 
Connell Jesse, President, Oregon Music Teachers Associa- 
tion; Rowena Bishop, President, Music Teachers Associa- 
tion of California; Homer G. Mowe, President, New York 
Singing Teachers Association; and others. 

ANNUAL Bustness MEETING (Grand Ball Room). 
Summarized Reports of the Standing Committees. 


Discussion of Recommendations from the Council of State 
Presidents. 


Reports of Resolution and Nominating Committees. 
Presentation of Resolution on Bills dealing with Music and 
Music Education. 
Presentation of Resolution on Works Progress Administra- 
tion free music education. 
ConcerT: WASHINGTON CHORAL Society (Grand Ball 
Room). Louis Potter, Conductor. 

PROGRAM 
CHRISTMAS SONGS 


Chorales from the Christmas Oratorio..............06. Bach 
“Break Forth O Beauteous Heavenly Light” 
“How Shall I Fitly Meet Thee” 
“Beside Thy Cradle Here I Stand” 


COO Fh ko 6 6 oc sce hse nsdcesk oeete nae Herzogenberg 
7h ee Ge BE 6 0.0.65 506 dew kneennen ees Sir Hubert Parry 
“All My Heart This Night Rejoices’”............... Mazson 
PART SONGS, UNACCOMPANIED 
“Come Again Sweet Love Doth Now Invite”...... Dowland 
“Bauer, Bauer was tragst im Sacke”............. di Lasso 
Ce Gr Be os 608 ao 60s 0504208500 eeneo eees Gevaert 
PE icc ec akaseveeneves pp cvaetnd pecek ew en eeies Taneyev 
Tees CWE GEREMGE) oc ccc cece cececesceseceseses Beethoven 
Fine CRMEDCNOE TRBUCIUR. cc cc ccesscscesivecee Deems Taylor 


(with piano, Hammond organ and chamber orchestra) 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING. 
Dinner, Pi Kappa Lambda Sorority. 


Friday, December 30—Evening 
Concert: Budapest Quartet (Library of Congress). 


PROGRAM 
Quartet, DT Matet, BPG Bibs coc cciccvcswncvcdswene Mozart 
Quartet, C Minot, Ge. 16, NO. Be. ccccccvccsseves Beethoven 
Guartet, F Masse, Ge. GG. ccccccsceccvcccncccevvens Dvorak 


Saturday, December 31—Morning 


Excursion To ARLINGTGN AND Mount VERNON. Tickets 
may be procured at the Transportation Desk. 


Various other excursions to the historical points of inter- 
est, museums, government buildings, etc., in and around 
Washington are available. Apply for information at 
Transportation Desk. 








The Mayflower Hotel will also be headquarters for the 
exposition of music materials and musical instruments 
which will be held during the M. T. N. A. and National 
Association of Schools of Music sessions. Complete in- 
formation regarding available exhibit space will be mailed 


Display of Music Materials 


about December 5. 
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FOR THE 
® HOLIDAY ® 


SEASON 


A NEW OPERETTA FOR INTERMEDIATE 
GRADES 


THE CHILDREN’S VICTORY 


A Song Play With Old German Folk-Tunes 
by 
BERTA ELSMITH 
Director of Music at The Brearley School, New York 


For Intermediate Grades or for two groups; one older (Junior 
High) and one younger (approximately Grade 4) 
Time of Performance, about one hour. Full Vocal Score and 








Libretto— 
Price .75 
“Imagine coming through this gate into a Characters: The size of the cast is elastic, the presentation adaptable 
to a large group or small. It is traditional to use three groups in 
scene of great excitement!—fifes and drums this eslabession: 
playing, cannons, horses, soldiers clattering 1. 1632—Burgomasters, some children, all the characters of the 
about the narrow, crooked streets, children traditional play. 
everywhere (obviously the most amportant 2. The Army of Little Citizens, wearing the uniform of the 
part of all). Gay costumes, old dances! Swedish Military. 
_. . from the Preface 3. Present-Day School Children and Citizens. 
COLUMBIA & BARNARD | NATIONAL SOLO 
GLEE CLUB SERIES AND ENSEMBLE SERIES 
Edited by Willard Rhodes, B. Mus., M. A. FOR WIND INSTRUMENTS 
With Love My Heart Is Ringing (SATB). A Cap. .Hassler .10 A few of the compositions— 
Oh, What Delight! (Prisoners Chorus from “Fidelio™) 
DD ccccdeaceds restsenseneoseoaseset Beethoven .20 SOLOS 
Now Let Us Lift Our Youthful Voices (SATB). A Cap. CAPRICE (Bassoon & Piano)...... David Stanley Smith .65 
PTETTUTTTTUTIT TELE Hassler .12 RASTUS RYAN (Bassoon & Piano)...Quinto Maganini .60 
The Cuckoo (SSATB). A Cap. .......02eeee8: Stephani .15 CHACONNE (BBb-E} Tuba & Piano)... .. Leo Sowerby .60 
Dancing And Springing (SSATB). A Cap. ...... Hassler .10 PHANTASY PIECE (Trombone & Piano). Burnet Tuthill .60 
Hot Stuff (We Hope) (TTBB with Bp Clarinet obligato SONG OF THE SAGE-BRUSH HILLS (Alto Clarinet 
amd PEGMO G06.) . 2c cccccccccccccccccccccccs McBride .25 Oe PS cccccedcnvntaskeceonanes Quinto Maganini .50 
John Henry (An American Saga) (SATB with Ten. 
Bs A GS. cccccscccsseseccccesesces Siegmeister .20 ENSEMBLES 
DIVERTIMENTO IN CLASSIC STYLE, Op. * (Wood- - 
CE ec ct ondéwcewdecesddscceseess urnet Tuthi 
Four-Part Choruses for Score .70, Parts @ .20, Score & Parts 1.50 
PRELUDE ROMANTIQUE (Se for Beass).......... 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL BOYS oeeeveesteesecetes = on fs oo wh om Spencer Johnson 
(7th, 8th and 9th Grades) Score .60, Parts @ .15, Score & Parts 1.50 
Arranged by Mae Nightingale for the Christmas Season NOCTURNE (Quartet for French Horns). Wm. Spencer Johnson 
Score & Parts .75 
SILENT NIGHT, HOLY NIGHT. Piano Accompaniment SCHERZO, Op. 36 (Quartet for Woodwind) . A. Louis Scarmolin 
SK skvadtcke dened 0bbbeedeseaewwes Franz Gruber .12 Score & Parts 1.00 
THE FIRST NOWELL. A Cappella. Traditional..... 10 LENTO (Quartet for French Horns)....... A. Louis Scarmolin 
A BABE IS BORN. A Cappella. Ancient Melody..... 10 Score & Parts .75 





YOUR DEALER, OR 


CARL FISCHER, Ine. 


56 COOPER SQUARE, or 119 WEST 57th ST. 
BOSTON NEW YORK, N. Y. CHICAGO 
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Georgia Music Education Association 


T= Georgia Music Education Associ- 
ation began its existence in 1922 as 
a department of the Georgia Education 
Association. The department functioned 
for seven years under the able leadership 
of Jennie Belle Smith, University of 
Georgia, Athens. In 1929 a constitution 
was adopted providing for the annual 
election of a president.” 

In April, 1938, the name of the organi- 
zation was changed to the present title, 
and a new constitution was adopted, 
under which Association functions as an 
affiliate of the Music Educators National 
Conference, the Southern Conference for 
Music Education, and the Georgia Edu- 
cation Association. Officers include a 
president ; three vice-presidents who serve 
respectively as chairman of the choral, 
band, and orchestra activities; a secre- 
tary; a treasurer; and a state festival 
chairman. 

This state school music group, since 
its inception, has made constant contri- 
butions to the educational program of 
the state and has long been recognized 
as one of the strong units of the State 
Education Association. An outstanding 
activity for many years has been the 
annual assembling of the Georgia All- 
State Chorus, which has furnished a 
program in connection with the state con- 
ventions of the Georgia Education As- 
sociation. Among the well-known musi- 
cians who have conducted these all-state 
chorus programs are: T. P. Giddings, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Lola Stevens, Sa- 
vannah, Ga.; L. G. Nilson, Atlanta, Ga. ; 

1Successive presidents and their respec- 
tive terms have been: 1930-33, Edna 
Whitmore, Atlanta; 1933-35, Lola Stevens, 


Savannah; 1935-36, Mrs. W. R. Latham, 
O’Cal- 


Moultrie; 1936-37, Anne Grace 
laghan, Atlanta; 1937-38, Edna Whitmore, 
Atlanta: 1938-39,. Walter B. Graham, 
Washington. 





Haskell Boyter 
First Vice-President 
and Chorus Chairman 
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William T. Verran 
Second Vice-President 
and Band Chairman 


MAX S. NOAH 


Festival Chairman, G.M.E.A., Milledgeville, Georgia 
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Walter B. Graham 
President 








Griffith Jones, Cleveland, Ohio; Jacob 
Evanson, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Merrill C. 
McEwen, Bowling Green, Ohio. 

In 1936, when Anne Grace O’Callaghan 
was president of the Association—then 
the Department of Music of the G. E. A. 
—the activities program was extended to 
compare favorably with the programs 
undertaken by other state organizations. 
Over five hundred students entered in 
the thirty-four events offered. In the 
fall of 1936 the state was divided into ten 
districts, each district being under the 
supervision of a board of directors, con- 
sisting of a superintendent, a high school 
music teacher, an elementary school 
music teacher, and two members at 
large. Each district promoted a school 
music festival and invited all students in 
the district to take part. An opportunity 
to be rated by an adjudicator was pro- 
vided for those who desired to partici- 





Gaines W. Walter 
Third Vice-President 
and Orchestra Chairman 


pate in the state festival. Over twelve 
hundred took part in the first state 
festival which was held in Milledgeville 
in 1937, and the same year the first all- 
state band was organized and directed by 
Arthur Williams of Oberlin. In 1938 the 
state band again appeared before the 
Georgia Education Association with Louis 
Pete, Ashland, Ohio, as conductor. 

As a stimulus to the entire program 
and to-assist the district chairmen in 
developing their organizations and activi- 
ties, the Association provides a music 
teachers conference and conductors clinic 
in the fall of the year at Milledgeville. 
The 1938 conference was held September 
29-30—October 1 with a record attend- 
ance. T. R. Evans led the vocal group; 
Mark Hoffman, Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina, discussed piano methods; Ann 
Carstens, of Milledgeville, outlined plans 
for the elementary schools; Louis Pete 
had charge of the instrumental clinics. 
An added feature was the band concert 
and demonstration class given by forty 
members of the state band assembled 
from various parts of Georgia. The 1939 
Georgia School Music Festival will be 
held on April 28, 29, Milledgeville. 

An official bulletin, The Music News, 
provides monthly news service regarding 
Association activities and establishes a 
medium of contact between all members 
in all sections of the state. Dues of the 
Association are paid directly to the office 
of the Music Educators National Con- 
ference headquarters, and membership 
cards are mailed from there. The 
Georgia Music Education Association re- 
ceives one dollar per member from the 
national office, which is used to defray 
the general expenses of the Association. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE SIXTY-NINE 
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SOUTH IN SONORA 
Senior High School Operetta 
By CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 
Libretto by Chas. O. and Juanita Roos 


In settings sparkling with fiesta gala and gaudy military attire, under 
the clear skies and bright sunshine of Mexico, the story of this colorful 
operetta is told. Three Acts. The soloists include 2 sopranos, 2 altos, 
3 tenors, 3 baritones and 1 bass. Time, 2 hours. 


Vocal Score (including complete libretto), $1.50 


Stage Manager’s Guide and Orchestration on 
rental 





SWORDS AND SCISSORS 
or, Napoleon Caught Napping 
By WILL C. MACFARLANE 
Libretto by Frederick H. Martens 
A military-millinery operetta the scene of which is laid in the gardens 
of the Chateau at Malmaison in the year 1805. Two Acts. Thesolo- 
ists include 1 soprano, 1 mezzo, 1 alto, 1 tenor, 2 baritones and 1 bass 
in addition to solo ensembles and speaking parts. Time, 2 hours. 
Vocal Score (including complete libretto), $1.50 


Stage Manager’s Guide and Orchestration on 
rental 


RING UP THE CURTAIN 
Senior High School Musical Revue 
By GERTRUDE VAN AKIN SMITH 


May be correlated with the study of American History, as it is a series 
of stage sketches of music popular in this country between the years 
1840 and 1900. May be shortened or lengthened at will. 
Vocal Score, $1.50 
Stage Manager’s Guide on rental 





SILVER BELLS AND COCKLE SHELLS 
A Mother Goose Fantasy 
Junior High School Operetta for Girls 
By ELIAS BLUM 
Text by Robert ¥. Kerr 
The entire action is supposed to represent the dream of a little girl 


whose mind is filled with Mother Goose stories. Can use a large 
chorus. Easy to costume. Two or three-part singing. Time, 1 hour. 


Vocal Score, 75 cents 


CINDERELLA AND THE CAT 
Junior High School Operetta 
By W. H. BOYER 
Libretto by H. M. Barr 


An ambitious operetta in three acts, elaborating the familiar story and 
with music adapted from light opera and other sources. Large cast 
and chorus. 6 solo voices. Time, | hour. 
Vocal Score (including libretto), $1.00 
Orchestration on rental 





A GET-ACQUAINTED PARTY 
To Meet Mother Week and Her Daughters 
Juvenile Operetta 
By DOROTHY GAYNOR BLAKE 


An entertainment for children calling for a cast of at least 8 little 
singers; one can be an older child, or a grown-up. Time, 30 minutes 


Vocal Score, 50 cents 





THE GHOST OF LOLLYPOP BAY 
Senior High School Operetta 
By CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 
Libretto by Chas. O. and Juanita Roos 
Ideally suited to the tastes and talents of high school groups. The 
light and fanciful score calls for 3 soprano, 1 mezzo, 1 alto, 2 tenor and 
2 bass soloists. Time, 114 hours. 
Vocal Score (including complete libretto), $1.50 
Stage Manager’s — o - Orchestration on 
ren 


YOUR ROYAL HIGHNESS 
or, The Boojum of Bagore 
Senior High School Operetta 

By ARTHUR A. PENN 
A real comedy plot that will appeal to performers and audience. 
A good-sized cast and chorus can be employed and the costuming and 
staging made quite pretentious. Soloists: 2 sopranos, 1 mezzo, 
3 tenors. Time, 2 hours. 

Vocal Score (including libretto), $1.50 
Stage Manager’s —, Ca Orchestration on 
ren 


THE FIRE PRINCE 
Senior High School Operetta 
By HENRY HADLEY 
Libretto by David Stevens 


Experienced and talented high school groups will enjoy rehearsing 
this excellent operetta. 3 sopranos, 1 mezzo, 1 alto, 1 tenor, 4 bari- 
tones and 2 basses are called for in the score. Dance opportunities 
are afforded. 


Vocal Score (including libretto), $1.5u 


Stage Manager’s Guide and Orchestration on 
rental 











THE NIGHTINGALE 
Junior High School Operetta 
By ROB ROY PEERY 
Libretto by Frederick H. Martens 
After the Fairy Tale by Hans Christian 
Andersen 


Fascinating Chinese story told with tuneful music. Opportunities 
for colorful costuming and stage effects. 


Vocal Score (with dialog), $1.00 
Includes suggestions for staging, costumes 
and lighting 





THE ROYAL PLAYMATE 
Grade School Operetta 
By A. LOUIS SCARMOLIN 

Text by C. S. Montanye 
Magic and melody, mirth and moral teaching, colorful costumes and 
entrancing scenery — everything to amuse the children and their 
a. 3 singing, 4 speaking parts and choruses. Two Acts. 

ime, 45 minutes. 
Vocal Score, 60 cents 


Orchestra Parts on rental 


CINDERELLA IN FLOWERLAND 
or, The Lost Lady’s Slipper 

Grade School Operetta 

By MARION LODER 
This different version of the Cindrella story is one that children 
enjoy. The music is sweet and pretty, and so easy to sing that little 
children have no difficulty in learning it. Full directions in the book. 
Time, 45 minutes. 


Vocal Score, 50 cents 








Cantatas 


THE HIGHWAYMAN 
Cantata for Mixed Voices (SATB) 


Text by Alfred Noyes 

Music by Deems Taylor 
An entirely choral cantata, except for incidental baritone solos, 
Not difficult to sing, and about 30 minutes in length. 


Vocal Score, $1.00 
Orchestration available on rental 
The Highwayman also is obtainable in an 


arrangement for Treble Voice Chorus with 
baritone solos. 


LORD HOWE’S MASQUERADE 
Cantata for Mixed Voices (SATB) 
Text by Frederick H. Martens 
Music by N. Clifford Page 
The story tells of the brilliant masquerade given by Lord Howe 
in Boston at which, the legend runs, the apparitions of former 
royal governors gave a warning of the fall of the Hanoverian 
autocracy. May be correlated with American History study. 
Solos for baritone. Time, 30 minutes. 
Vocal Score, 75 cents 
Orchestration available on rental 


THE FATHER OF WATERS 
Cantata for Mixed Voices (SATB) 

Poem by Nelle Richmond Eberhart 

Music by Charles Wakefield Cadman 
Brilliantly effective, but not too difficult music, and a fine poem, 
setting forth the historic, majestic and relentless aspects of the 
mighty Mississippi. Solos fe sporano, tenor and baritone. 
Time, 1 hour. 











Vocal Score, $1.00 
Orchestration available on rental 


THE NEW EARTH 
A Prophetic Vision 
Cantata for Mixed Voices (SATB) 


Text by Louise A. Garnett 
Music by Henry Hadley 


The text of exceptional beauty and power inspired some of the 
best music produced by the late Henry Hadley. A real treat for 
singers and audience. Solos for soprano, alto, tenor and bass. 
Time, 40 minutes. 


Vocal Score, $1.00 
Orchestration available on rental 


THE SLEEPING BEAUTY 
Cantata for Treble Voices (SSA) 


Text by Lord Tennyson 
Music by Frances. McCollin 


A singable, practical work based on the familiar Tennyson legend 
with well-written choruses and solos for soprano, or tenor. 
Time, 17 minutes. 
Vocal Score, 60 cents 
Orchestration available on rental 


ON A SUNSET TRAIL 
Cantata for Men’s Voices (TTBB) 

Text by Robert Y. Kerr 

Music by Elias Blum 
An ideal vehicle for well-trained choruses of high school age 
youths. Not at all difficult to sing. Solos for tenor, baritone 
and bass. Time, 30 minutes. 

Vocal Score, 75 cents 


lst Violin, Cello, Clarinet and Cornet parts 
available on rental 
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Ditson Musie Publications 














Fine Albums of Musie 
DITSON ALBUM OF CORNET SOLOS 


(With Piano Accompaniment) 
14 tuneful selections for recreation, recital or concert playing. Numbers from both classic and modern 









































CHRISTMAS REMEMBRANCES FOR TEACHER AND PupiL 








Interesting Books on Musie 


THE ART OF A CAPPELLA SINGING 
By John Smallman and E. H. Wilcox 





Gives advice for organizing and conducting a cappella choruses, and a complete year’s course in group- 


















































4 COMPOBENB. .. 2... eee cece cence eee e ete ee een eaneeccnsansesenserseeseseeseaseeeeeeees Price, 75¢ I singing, with 16 repfesentative works from the classics..................... Cloth Bound—Price, $2.00 
DITSON ALBUM OF SOLOS FOR TROMBONE PREPARATION AND PRESENTATION OF THE OPERETTA 
(or BARITONE) . By Frank A. Beach 
(With Piano Accompa: = No detail of information has been overlooked in this h i i i 
nim } elpful book of 228 pages, richly illustrated both 
Ay Edited and Arranged by N. Clifford Page black and white and in color................eees0005 4 eden waite re Cloth Bound—Price, $2.00 
A dozen and a half comparatively easy-to-play solos from standard and modern composers. . Price, $1.0 
ESSENTIALS 
| DITSON ALBUM OF CLARINET SOLOS (B-flat) ey wad pees cam 
Ged Ghatinss Dak Suse seie=tee Written for the wholly i ienced. z for the st de t, in thi ical handbook th hor d 
ritten for the wholly inexperienced, or for the student, in this practic. n the author discusses 
(With Piano Accompaniment) Edited by N. Clifford Page every phase of conducting orchestras, choruses, choirs and other musical organizations. : 
ee 17 solos for the first repertoire of the student. .............0..0cc eee ee cece eee eee eeeeees Price, $1.00 Cloth Bound—Price, $1.75 
owe 
an DITSON ALBUM OF FLUTE SOLOS A HISTORY OF PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
idy. (With Piano Accompaniment) 
By Edward Baile ir 
A well-diversified collection of 14 flute solos... .........0.cec cee ccecceeceeeeeeeeeeeeeees Price, 75c ae ; v ein 7 Birge wR 
Within the past year this new, up-to-date edition of Mr. Birge’s book has been issued. It is richly illus- 
DITSON ALBUM OF CELL os OLOS trated with music quotations and portraits..................ccceuececeees Cloth Bound—Price, $2.90 
(With Piano Accompaniment) 
14 beautiful melodies for young players of average ability.................00eeeeeeeeeeeees Price, 75c EPOCHS IN MUSICAL PROGRESS 
By Clarence G. Hamilton 
F VIOLIN SOLOS Gives a bird’s-eye view of the field of musical endeavor and traces the story of its growth. Its 8 chapters 
an ee pile. iment) are illustrated, pictorially and musically...................0.cccceceueeees Cloth Bound—Price, $1.50 
em, 
the Splendid variety in the dozen and one medium grade selections that make up this book....... Price, 75c 
ne. - P SOUND, AND ITS RELATION TO MUSIC 
VIOLA PLAYER’S REPERTORY By Clarence G. Hamilton 
| 10 Solos with Piano Accompaniment Explains the acoustical secrets of the human voice, the piano, the violin, organ-pipes, and even “singing 
Arranged by Harold R. Harvey flames”, but avoids mathematics and abstruse technicalities................ Cloth Bound—Price, $1.50 
Not merely transcriptions of violin solos, but numbers chosen primarily because they sound well on the 
EE eG RL HGS ET RE ALLIS R he LAK SS eA AE EG DE Price, $1.00 MUSIC APPRECI ATION 
By Clarence G. Hamilton 
MODERN RUSSIAN PIANO MUSIC pee: Ee | 
mn 2 Vol Frequently used as a text book, but so fascinatingly presented and written in plain, simple English that it 
olumes ee CRTC R er Rest Li AE ERS :...Cloth Bound—Price, $2.50 
~d Edited by Constantin von Sternberg 
the ° P ° ° ° ee — ° ail * 
fer Two practical gift volumes for the proficient pianist from The Musicians Library Series .each—Price, $2.50 MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
188. 
SABBATH DAY MUSIC By Bdgar Stillman Kelley 
For the Piano rating showt ae. from > —— and A ag instruments, and their successors in 
- of the best collections of its kind for church and Sunday school pianists, or for Sabbath playing ry mneval Kurope, to the instruments of the modern aymphony orchestra... .Cleth Bound—Price, $1.08 
Wy Kxsiaadandecun RRA ER EI SEER Scat et er Ny at PO Pes EME PORE I eo ce, 
FROM SONG TO SYMPHONY 
} TWENTY N EGRO MELODIES By Daniel Gregory Mason 
Arranged for the Piano by S. Coleridge-Taylor The purpose of this book is the cultivation of discriminating listeners, assisting readers to distinguish the 
in Brilliant, pianistic transcriptions of traditional Spirituals. Foreword by Booker T. Washington. The | masterpieces of muSic.................0.cccc cece cece eeeceeeeeeceeeecees Cloth Bound—Price, $1.50 
- PET MI NNER id5.csnioosGesntvecacbaanenecsanin nowsida ouueekeawieceecweds Price, $2.50 
or. FIFTY MASTERSONGS MASTERS OF THE SYMPHONY 
Edited by Henry T. Finck oF et eee 
2 cent ecattion of Ge bes i 4 Port “ £20 The Musicians Lib This notable work, richly illustrated with music quotations, gives an erudite survey of the symphony 
Series. " ection of the best songs ever written. Portraits o — e : — "$2.50 SF NR 5. 50.iccsunascnseacoadconescsscunestek eh ecdutalied Cloth Bound—Price, $2.00 
SINGABLE SONGS OUTLINES OF MUSIC HISTORY 
For Studio and Recital aes By Gasenee 6. Sean 
m Vocal solos of charm that will delight singers who have not attained mature development. High and | 4 fascinating survey from the most primitive beginnings to ultra-modern movements. Illustrated. 
- EDs as nchenccoucstdudndoabdeenoasteatacdtabin Sendisess1secanaatcanne? each—Price, $1.00 Cloth Bound—Price, $2.25 
ne 
ONE HUNDRED FOLK SONGS OF ALL NATIONS YOUR VOICE AND YOU 
Edited by Granville Bantock By Clara Kathleen Rogers 
ts Given ooth in the original language, or dialect, and with an excellent English translation. Medium yoice. {| This book has a stimulating and authoritative message for every singer and student of voice. 
sg ce oe. cece wagcecateucabeuucdhacotsacumaneseecswed Price, $2.50 Cloth Bound—Price, $1.75 
[o Tig mn es tam 
VE 
THEODORE PRESSER CO... DISTRIBUTORS Ne 
° 1712 CHESTNUT STREET. PHILADELPHIA, PA. Ze 
— 
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Retlins Leads Again a 
WITH NEW IDEAS FOR SCHOOL BANDS! 


ROBBINS MODERN AMERICAN MUSIC 
FOR BAND 


Arranged by ERIK W. G. LEIDZEN 











ON THE TRAIL From ‘'Grand Canyon Suite"’............. Ferde Grofe 
MARCH From ‘Two American Sketches'’........ Thos. Griselle 
NOCTURNE From ‘‘Two Americon Sketches"’........ Thos. Griselle 
MANHATTAN SERENADE......................0ccccecceees Louis Alter 
a OS ii ee ee cee ete ban eaee Peter De Rose 
I nal k waits ging She waned nasa wee ae eM’ Alfred Newman 
PARK AVENUE FANTASY............ Matt Malneck & Frank Signorelli 
OS Eee -5.00 Conductor Score.............. 75 
{including conductor part) (condensed) 

Symphonic Band........... 7.50 

(including conductor part) Extra Parts, Each............ «35 


STRIKE UP THE BAND! 
Help your band to first prize with this new band book! ROBBINS POPULAR STANDARDS 


Marches, waltzes, swing rhythms and medleys scored to give 


your band the quality and distinction of champions. Full FOR BAND 


instrumentation. 


CONTENTS Arranged by PAUL YODER ANCHORS AWEIGH Arr. by Briegel..................... Zimmerman 
ROMANTIC RHYTHMS MARCHING ALONG TOGETHER ANCHORS AWEIGH Arr. by Van Loan................... Zimmerman 
Rose Room 
RAIN MEDLEY 
Sweet and Lovely Rain EE IE oi: ondie see eRE Ke becnennnenaenens Hugo Frey 
GOOD-BYE JONAH I'm Always Chasing Rainbows I  atsbncakccepnsscianaicbiriiscedonsesessuniisl Hugo Frey 
Singin’ In The Rain 
LOCH LOMOND 
seh sitet Sneaee LITTLE BROWN JUG EE SE My 00s iccednpescecavsceccvecsaweees Hart-Lehar 
SON 
Anchors Aweigh DOLL MEDLEY BS ois as eieianns aniean a dusetinhalonueecdaeaadl Hart-Leher 
Navy Victory March ns Of The Painted Doll 
eading e Fainted Vo NAVY VICTORY MARCH...................000005. ima- ins- i 
GOOD NIGHT MEDLEY Doll Dance Sima-Collins-Martin 
Sleep POPULAR HIT MEDLEY MARCHING ALONG TOGETHER................ Dixon-Pola-Steininger 
Good Night Sweetheart Do You Ever Think Of Me 
SWING MEDLEY Whispering ROLL ALONG PRAIRIE MOON........ Fiorito-MacPherson-Von Tilzer 
Stompin’ At The Savoy HAWAIIAN MEDLEY MAN ON THE FLYING TRAPEZE......... 0.0... 0.0. 00. Walter O'Keefe 
Sing, Sing, Sing My Little Grass Shack 
BLUE DANUBE Pagan Love Song WORE WOR TOG FOUR BIUGE, o niin ccc ceccccccctessn. Brown-Freed 
WALTZ MEDLEY LISTEN TO THE GERMAN BAND SOLDIER ON*THE SHELF... 2.0.2... ooo cece eee eeeeeee Reaves-Carrol 
Diane WHEN THE MOON COMES OVER 
Charmaine THE MOUNTAIN PAARTCH GP THE MAADOINIKIIG. ...... 5 ccc ccccccccccccccss Hirsch-Onivas 
Conductor Book. ....60¢ Other Books, Each.............. 35c Price 75c Each 


ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION Mes 


799 SEVENTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 
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National Clinic at Urbana 


January 5-6-7, 1939 


Si Nationa Cutnic which will be held in Urbana 
on January 56-7, 1939, will include programs of 
interest to all music educators and will deal with prob- 
lems relating to band, orchestra and vocal work. The 
clinic will be sponsored by the National School Band, 
Orchestra and Vocal Associations in cooperation with 
the University of Illinois. An added feature for this 
year is a Vocal Clinic conducted by the National School 
Vocal Association. 


In the development of the regional plan of the Com- 
petition-Festivals movement there have obviously arisen 
some problems which will be taken up in the business 
sessions at Urbana. An unusually large delegation from 
each of the regions is expected. 


Clinic Features 


In addition to the business sessions which will be held 
there will be some outstanding clinic features. The 
University of Illinois concert band, A. A. Harding, 
director, will participate in the clinic. Mr. Harding 
will be assisted by Mark H. Hindsley and Clarence 
Sawhill. 


Two student clinic bands the “Red” and the “Blue” will 
be organized under the general direction of G. W. Patrick 
assisted by Forrest McAllister. These bands will play 
numbers on the 1939 Selective Competition-Festivals 
list for all of the classes. A feature of the clinic bands 
this year will be that they will be directed in turn by a 
representative from each of the ten regions. 


The band clinic will continue for two full days. Regis- 
tration will begin at nine o'clock Thursday, January 5. 


Banp Concerts. The University of Illinois concert 
band will give a program Thursday evening January 5. 
The “Red and Blue” bands will give a program Friday 
evening January 6. 


A Scuoot ror Banp Apjupication. A special effort 
will be made to give visiting directors helpful informa- 
tion on the subject of adjudication and considerable time 
will be devoted to this school and the national clinic in 
order that the subject may be fully covered. Time has 
been allotted for it as follows: Concert Bands—Captain 
Charles E. O'Neill, Potsdam, New York; Sight Reading— 
Harold Bachman, University of Chicago; Marching 
Bands—Raymond F. Dvorak, University of Wisconsin. 


Brass SOLO AND ENSEMBLE Comm iITTEE, Irving Tallmadge, 
Chairman, will present a program of solos and ensembles. 
The program will include features which, in the opinion 
of the committee, should be particularly stressed at this 
time. 

Woopwinp Soto AND Ensemste Committee, George 
Waln, Chairman, will present a program of solos and 
ensembles, giving particular attention to the pertinent 
problems in this field. 


Tue OrcuestraA Cuinic will be scheduled on Saturday, 
January 7. A student clinic orchestra of ninety pieces 
will play numbers on the Selective Competition-Festivals 
list for 1939. 

Special features are being planned which will include 


thorough discussion of problems pertaining to the orches- 
tra field. Conductors from the various regions of the 


National School Orchestra Association have been invited 
to participate. 


A Vocat Cunic will be held on January 7. The 
National School Vocal Association will sponsor a vocal 
clinic under the general direction of Max Krone, Evans- 
ton, Illinois. Mr. Krone will be assisted by George 
Strickling, Cleveland Heights, Ohio and E. Carl Lundgren, 
Springfield, Illinois. Mr. Lundgren will bring his choir 
of one hundred voices to Urbana. The University of 
Illinois Chorus will also participate in the clinic. The 
morning and afternoon vocal clinics will include demon- 
strations on the fundamentals of choral techniques, as 
well as a review of various types of material included in 
the 1939 Competition-Festivals booklet. Participating in 
the vocal clinic will also be representatives from each of 
the regions of the National School Vocal Association. 


Crorat ApjupicaTION. It is hoped that a session 
may be devoted to the subject of choral adjudication, and 
plans are now being made to secure an outstanding 
adjudicator to conduct this session. 


Business Meetings 


Each of the associations will hold a meeting of their 
national boards of control when election of officers will 
be held and problems pertaining to the individual associ- 
ations will be discussed. The joint meeting of the repre- 
sentatives of the three associations will take up for 
discussion problems of general interest and will make 
recommendations for the standardization of work in all 
of the regions, unification of methods of procedure, etc. 


Following is the schedule for business meetings as set up 
by the officers of the National School Band, Orchestra 
and Vocal Associations: 


FRIDAY—JANUARY 6 
10:00 a.m. General Meeting of Boards of Control of the National 
School Band, Orchestra and Vocal Associations. 
11:00 a.m. Board of Control of the National School Band Association. 


2:30 p.m. Board of Control of the National School Orchestra Asso- 
ciation. 
4:30 p.m. Board of Control of the National School Vocal Association- 


It is hoped that all delegates as well as visiting members 
of the three associations will make arrangements to 
remain for the three day session in Urbana. 


A mailing giving the program outline will go out to all 
members of the National School Band, Orchestra and 
Vocal Associations about December 5. 


Everyone interested in music education is invited to 
attend. Registration fee will be $3.00. 


All clinics and business sessions will be held on the 
campus of the University of Illinois. Because of the 
unusually large attendance expected it is desirable that 
hotel reservations be made as soon as possible. The 
principal hotels are the Inman Hotel in Champaign and 
the Urbana-Lincoln Hotel in Urbana. Other hotels are 
the Beardsley in Champaign and the McClurg in Urbana. 
Visitors to Urbana and Champaign are asked to make 
their hotel reservations direct. 

A. R. McA utster, President, National School Band Association 
Apa P. Legsinsxy, President, National School Orchestra Association 
Masette Grenn, Exec. Chairman, National School Vocal Association 
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At the Wedding of Beauty and the Beast 


Choral Suite for four-part chorus of women’s or 
children’s voices and piano. Music by Edgar Still- 
man-Kelley. 

The Federation of Music Clubs meeting in Baltimore 
in the spring of 1939 will present this choral suite, 
using a, large chorus of children. Price, 50 cents 


— 
en s | 
AppY SONG | 
MORE APP CHILDREN | | 
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META SIEBOLP | 
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More Happy Songs for Happy Children 
by META SIEBOLD 
A companion book to Happy Songs for Happy Children 


Fifty-two new songs equally as delightful as those in 
Miss Siebold’s first book. Every kindergarten and 
every home where children make merry should have 
these books on the piano. Price, 75 cents 
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The Publication of 
STRING PARTS 


to the 


SIXTEEN BACH CHORALES 


recently issued for band 


Mavyuew LAKE has arranged these chorales for wind 
or string instruments, any group of which may serve as 
accompaniment to the voices, as well as a combination of 
strings and winds. 


Flexible arrangements for Military Band, Woodwind Ensem- 
ble, Saxophone Ensemble, Brass Ensemble, String Ensemble 
or Ensembles of Miscellaneous Instruments. Score .75, parts 
(string or wind), .40 each. Chorus of mixed voices ad. lib. 
G. Schirmer Octavo 8212. Chorus parts, .15 each. 


Wie schén leuchtet der Morgenstern (O Morning Star! how 
fair and bright) 

Gieb, dass ich thu mit Fleiss (And grant me, Lord, to do) 

Ach wie fliichtig (O how cheating) 

Ach Gott, wie manches Herzeleid (O Lord! how many miseries) 

Jesu, nimm dich deiner Glieder (Jesu, guard and guide Thy 
members) 

All’ Solch dein Gut’ wir preisen (To Christ our peace is owing) 

Es ist genug; so nimm, Herr, meinen Geist (O God, my Life, 
in mercy shine on me) 

Es ist _ Heil uns kommen her (Salvation hath come down 
to us 

Auf meinen Lieben Gott (O whither shall I flee) 

Mache dich, mein Geist, bereit (Rise, my soul to watch) 

Jesu, der du meine Seele (Jesu! Who in sorrow dying) 

Du Lebensfiirst, Herr Jesu Christ (Thou Prince of Life, O 
Christ our Lord) 

Erhalt uns in der Wahrheit (Thy Truth, which never varies) 

Alleluia, dess soll’n wir Alle froh sein (Alleluia, we may be 
filled with gladness) 

Ei nun, mein Gott, so fall’ ich dir (Then, O my God, with 


joy I cast) 
Wachet auf, ruft uns die Stimme (“Sleepers wake! a voice is 
sounding”) 
New York Cleveland 
3 East 43rd St. 43-45 The Arcade 
Los Angeles New Orleans 
737 So. Hill St. 130 Carondelet St. 
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Wyoming Music Festival Expands 


BLAINE D. COOLBAUGH 
Natrona County High School, Casper, Wyoming 


Ms progress has been made in music education in a state 
whose musical background a half century ago was limited 
chiefly to the rhythm of Indian tom-toms and the singing of 
cowboys around campfires. The tom-toms are still beating at 
rodeos and sun dances, but their sound is faint compared to the 
volume of harmony arising from Wyoming’s new musical round- 
up—the State High School Music Festival. 

Two years ago when the Festival was launched, more than 
eight hundred high school music students were assembled in 
Casper. The success of the enterprise resulted in the organiza- 
tion of the Wyoming Choral and Instrumental Directors Asso- 
ciation, having as its major purpose the maintenance of the 
Festival as an annual event. 

The second Festival, held in May, 1938, brought together ap- 
proximately twelve hundred youthful musicians. Bands, orches- 
tras, choruses, and a variety of vocal and instrumental ensembles 
participated in this musical rendezvous in which some thirty-five 
cities and towns of Wyoming were represented. Interest spread 
to every section of the state and the enthusiasm overcame even 
the barriers of great distances. Several bands. and orchestras 
made round trips of from five hundred to six hundred miles, the 
mileage record going to Evanston in the southeast corner of the 
state. The traveling problems involved can hardly be appreciated 
by those who live in smaller states in the East where fifty or 
even twenty-five miles is considered quite a journey for a school 
music organization to make. 

Communities of all types and sizes, whose citizens run the 
gamut of Wyoming’s varied interests, shared the fellowship and 
inspiration of this music conclave. The accommodations in 
Casper were taxed by the influx of students, instructors, and 
visitors, from the coal mining and railroading sections of southern 
Wyoming, the oil fields, the rural sections of the north and east, 
and from the cow towns and isolated mountain settlements. Some 
of the smaller towns sent larger delegations than the larger 
cities. For instance, Torrington, with a population of only two 
thousand, was represented by a chorus of nearly ninety voices. 
It is in this town of Torrington that the music students from the 
schools on the eastern slopes of Wyoming assemble for the 
Platte River Valley Festival held prior to the State Festival. 
Then there is Rock Springs, in the southwestern section, widely 


known as the melting pot of many nationalities. A coal mining 
center, Rock Springs has many children of the Italian and Cen- 
tral European stock in which the love of music is deeply in- 
grained. In the northern part of the state, a fertile valley known 
as the Basin territory, wherein the occupation is largely agricul- 
tural, an interest in music has developed to the point that an 
annual Basin Music Festival is held prior to the State Festival. 

With such varied interests and great distances between com- 
munities, it is but natural that the State Music Festival would 
prove of exceptional value to music students and music educators, 
what with the opportunity for receiving constructive criticism, 
suggestions, and for making comparisons and for self-evaluation. 
Already the primary objective of the Festival is being realized in 
many schools throughout the state. Music instructors report that 
students have caught the spirit and that the incentive to greater 
effort is marked. School music organizations need no longer be 
jealous of the privileges accorded basketball and football squads, 
for the student musicians, too, can leave the home campus if their 
achievements merit this reward. 

Adjudication in the Festival was on a non-competitive basis. 
That is, each individual or group received adjudicators’ criticisms 
and suggestions and a rating made in accordance with the national 
rating sheet. Adjudicators included David Eisenberg, Allen 
Willman, Raymon Hunt and John C. Kendel. 

The three-day festival program provided a massed orchestral 
and choral concert, an outdoor massed band concert, and a street 
parade. The great swell of music, rolling out of the city and into 
the foothills of the nearby mountains, heralded the growing music 
consciousness of Wyoming, the last frontier state. 

The Wyoming Choral and Instrumental Directors Associa- 
tion, in addition to sponsoring the Annual Festival, also plans 
to hold clinics from time to time during the school year. The 
program they will sponsor will, in the main, be in complete co- 
operation with the general program of the National and South- 
western Conferences of which the Wyoming Choral and Instru- 
mental Directors Association is an affiliate. 

Officers of the Association are: President—Alfred L. Sam- 
uelson, Powell; First Vice-President—Neil Dearringer, Wheat- 
land; Second Vice-President—Grace P. Slind, Casper; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer—Walter Savage, Casper. 
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WYOMING ANNUAL FESTIVAL HELD IN CASPER, MAY, 1938 
A 1 Festival sored by the Wyoming Choral and Instrumental Directors Association. Adjudicators were David Eisen- 
Oe ee ee ee ee bers, Allen Willman, Raymon Hunt and John C, Kendel. 
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Baud and Onchestra Books 


....Oboe—C Saxophone .. 


PRICE—40c PER BOOK 
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PIANO PART—$1.00 














| FOR BEGINNERS AND JUNIORS 


by composers widely known for their school material 


Carl Webber’s Modern Approach 
TO SCALE PLAYING AND FLUENCY 


(For Wind Instruments) Players of Lesser Prohcrency and Beginners play accompanunent 
Method of Procedure, Hints and Suggestions, Major and Minor Tetrachords. SI ani poagendgienionieienmenl 
Major and Minor Half-note Scales, Major and Minor Preparatory Exercises CARL WEBBER'S 
and Scales in Three Rhythms, Articulations, Exercises in Thirds through 
various Keys and Rhythmic Patterns, Scales in Thirds through two RN APPR 
Rhythms, Chords and Scale figures through a circle of Seconds, Chord out ( 4 Cc 
ies. 
INSTRUMENTATION ws - » 
.--Db Piccolo . Selo lo and Ist Bb ..2nd Trombone, B. é. SCALE PLAYING#FLUENCY 
weed ute ...-lst Trom! » Be GC. 
IE Piccolo .--:Bb, Sop. Saxophone -...2nd Trombone, T. C. foe WIND INSTRUMENTS 
....Eb Saxophone ..2nd Bb Cornet Baritone, T. C. 
..Alto Clarinet Ist Eb Alto b Tenor Saxophone 
‘ine Clarinet 2nd Eb Alto Bass Saxophone 
..Solo and Ist Bb .... lst Horn in F Bass Clarinet 
Clarinets ....2nd Horn in F Bb Bass 
....2nd Bb Clarinet ....lst Trombone, B. C. Basses 
..3rd Bb Clarinet ..Baritone, B. C. Drums 


(Bells and Xylophones Play Oboe—C Saxophone) 


THE NEW WAY METHOD 


For Band and Orchestra Ensemble Training. After a class has been started with members 
of varying degrees of advancement others can enter and play right along with the class 
according to ability. No other system on the market like it. A young student playing 
with more advanced students, feels at once that he is one of the orchestra. There never 
was, and never will be a system that instills so much enthusiasm in a beginner. 


PERO AMD IST By CORMETS (Re SOP SAT.) CONDUCTOR 
a 

















By W. A. STORER 


INSTRUMENTATION 
....Flute and Piccolo in C ..Eb Alto 
....Flute and Piccolo in Db ..French Horn in F 
....Clarinet ... Trombone 
....C Saxophone ...Baritone 
....Bb Saxophone ....Tuba in Eb and BBb 
..Eb Saxophone ....Drums 
..Piano 


OTHER PARTS—5c Each 








Well-Known Band and Orchestra Books for Study and Recreation 


FOUNDATION TO BAND PLAYING 
For all band and orchestra instruments. The book all teachers 
turn to when they start a new band . . . AN ELEMENTARY 
METHOD for all band and orchestra instruments, arranged to 
develop beginners quickly. 

Piano acc. $1.00; other parts, each 75c 

+ 
GROUNDWORK OF ORCHESTRA TRAINING 
(with band parts) 

An elementary method for class instruction and ensemble playing 
or individual study. This method is so comprehensive that any 
music teacher can teach intelligently any musical instrument or 
train a young orchestra, although he may not have taught a 
band or orchestra before. 


Piano $1.00; other parts, each 75¢ 


ACADEMY BAND BOOK 
By J. J. Richards 
Band and Orch. parts, each 30c; 
piano acc. 


ADVANCED LESSONS 
to Foundation to Band Playing 
By Fred O. Griffen 
Piano acc. $1.00; other parts, each 75¢ 
Sample 1st violin and cornet parts of these 
will be sent upon request. 
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JENKINS JUNIOR ORCHESTRA BOOK 
(with band parts) 
By W. D. McCaughey 
A collection of 15 easy original compositions progressively ar- 
ranged, selected —— for the beauty and attractiveness to 
young musicians. Can be played by more than 100 different com- 
binations when one or more le parts are used with piano. 
Either piano or Ist violin may be used as a conductor’s part. 
Piano acc., 75e; other parts, each 40c 


INTRODUCING THE CLASSICS 

(Band book with orchestra parts) 
Music that develops in young students appreciation for good 
music. Contains melodies of the famous compositions of the 
great masters. Effective when played by early beginners and 
young concert performers. 
Band parts, each 35<; orchestra parts, each 50c; piano acc., 75e 


EVERYBODY’S BAND BOOK 
(with orchestra parts) 
By W. D. McCaughey 
Band parts, each 30c; score and piano, $1.00; 
orchestra parts, each 


JENKINS BEGINNERS BAND BOOK 
AND INSTRUCTOR 
A band book that stimulates interest and 
enthusiasm in the beginner. Contains the 
rudiments of music, the scales (fingered), 
bass and treble clef, instructions for tuning 
a band, the national melodies. 12 easy 
original pieces which can be played effec- 
tively by a small number of instruments. 
All band parts, each 30c 
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Southern Conference 
Louisville—March 5-8 





leaders, conductors to be announced later. 

On Sunday afternoon there will be a 
combined choir concert to be given 
under the joint auspices of the Louis- 
ville Organists’ Guild, the Ministerial 
Association and the Louisville Council 
of Churches. 

Helen McBride, Supervisor of Jeffer- 
son County, will organize a county chorus 
which will give two concerts at our 
sessions. 





LANS are steadily going forward for 
Pirie Louisville session of the South- 
ern Conference, March 5 to 8 Your 
president finds unbounded enthusiasm for 
the meeting and the attendance bids fair 
to be record-breaking. Ten strong com- 
mittees, the personnel of which includes 
one member from each state are busy 
planning to accelerate the already sig- 
nificant upward surge of music interest 
in the South. 


All Southern Groups. At the pres- 























General Sessions and Section Meet- 


ent time plans are being made for the 
organization of an All Southern Chorus 
and an All Southern Band. Outstanding 
conductors are being secured for both of 
these groups. 


ings will include outstanding leaders in 
our own Conference as well as guests 
from other Conferences. We are glad 
indeed to announce that Lilla Belle Pitts 
of Columbia University will be at our 





Conference. Miss Pitts will participate 
in at least one of our general sessions as 
well as in a symposium following the 
general session. Willem Van de Wall will 
be one of our outstanding speakers and 
we have engaged as guest speakers two 
former members of the Southern Con- 
ference, Osbourne McConathy, formerly 
of Louisville and Samuel T. Burns, 
formerly of Louisiana. 


Louisville Night. According to in- 
formation received from Helen Boswell, 
Supervisor of Music in Louisville and 
Vice-Chairman of the Convention Com- 
mittee, the Louisville Public Schools will 
give a dramatic presentation of the his- 
tory of public school music on Monday 
night, March 6. Public school music in 
Louisville has had an interesting history 
in which some of the pioneers in music 
education have shared. Therefore, the 
Louisville presentation will be particu- 
larly significant. 

Concerts. A concert will be given for 
Conference members by the Louisville 
Civic Orchestra. On the final evening of 
our Conference, we shall have a con- 
cert by our All Southern Chorus and 
All Southern Band under well known 


BOOKS 


ee TAucT Ie 
STRUMENTS 


Ass ALL IN 


Preliminary Conference Meeting. On 
December 10, there will be a meeting in 
Louisville which your president will at- 
tend. At this meeting, it is planned to 
complete local arrangements for our 
Conference and to draw up as far as 
possible the complete program which 
will be announced in the next JouRNAL. 

Epwin N. C. Barnes, President 


PIAND-PLAY BOOKS 
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ALBUMS OF SONGS 
— SOLOS & STRAUSS wales 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM OUTLINE 

































































Margaret L. Kammerer, Conductor. 
Official Headquarters: Brown Hotel. Note: The outline program given does not include the names of all 

of the organizations which have been invited to give concerts at 
Exhibits. A complete display of ‘new instruments| our general sessions and section meetings. In the next issue of the 
and materials will under the auspices of the) Journal, it is hoped the complete list of performing groups and 
Music Education Exhibitors Association. speakers will be published. 





Date | Morning Afternoon Evening 
| Services in Louisville churches.) Executive Committee Meeting—| Concert by the Louisville Civic 
Sunday (Complete information available) Southern Conference for Music) Orchestra. 
March 5 h : : Education. 
at the registration desk.) Vesper Service including massed| Lobby Sing. 
choir concert. 
ae ne mentary, in the igi Se Louisville Ni cn dramatic . 
its open. men junior and senior high| presentation the hist of 
Monday Rehearsals of Southern Conference| schools at school music in » wd SUPPLEMENTARY DRILL 800K 
March 6 Chorus and Band. ville. BY N W 4 OVEY 
First General Session including) Vocal, instrumental and piano je Vive 
Addresses of Welcome and Presi-| clinics. Lobby Sing. 
dent’s address. (Music to be an- 
nounced later.) } 
| + | Rehearsals of Southern Visitation in Louisville Schools} College and University Alumni 
Chorus and Band. where special demonstrations} Dinners. 
Tuesday Second General Session: condu by Conference mem- 
March 7 by Lilla Belle Pitts of bers will be presented. Concert. 
apps which will be 
y a general symposium Vocal, instrumental and piano| Lobby Sing. 
iss Pitts. (Music to be clinics. 
A } Business meeting. 
Rehearsals of Southern Conference Piano demonstration by Louis- Conference Dinner. 
Chorus and Band. ville Public Schools. 
General Session: Theme—Music Concert—Southern Conference 
| Education at the Threshold of Its} Concert — Jefferson County} High School Chorus and South- 
Wednesday Second Century, presented in two| Chorus, Helen McBride, con-| ern Conference High School 
March 8 me (1) Academic Viewpoint; (2)| ducting. Band. 
ic Education Viewpoint. 
} Concert—Jefferson County Chorus,| Visit Exhibits. Lobby Sing. aa M 'f 0 LE 
| . M. 
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Eastern Conference 


Boston—March 14-17 
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STATLER HOTEL—OFFICIAL HEADQUARTERS 


The Convention Committee 


At the time the JourNAL goes to press complete information 
is not available regarding the personnel and organization of the 
Convention Committee, which will be headed by the Honorary 
Chairman, Maurice J. Tobin, Mayor of the City of Boston, and 
the following Honorary Vice-Chairmen: James G. Reardon, 
Commissioner of Education in Massachusetts; Arthur L. Gould, 
Superintendent of Schools; Mary C. Mellyn, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools; Michael J. Downey, Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools. 

The Planning and Budget Committee is announced as follows: 
General Chairman—Edward J. Muldoon, Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools; Vice-Chairman—James A. Ecker, Director of Music, 
Boston; Directing Chairman—Frederick J. Gillis, Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools; Ex-Officio—F. Colwell Conklin, 
President, E.M.E.C., Larchmont, N. Y.; Chairman of Member- 
ship and Ticket Sales—Haydn M. Morgan, Supervisor of Music, 
Newton Public Schools; Members at Large—Rev. Richard J. 
Quinlan, Diocesan Supervisor of Parochial Schools, Chairman of 
the Catholic Section; Martina McDonald, Supervisor in Educa- 
tion, Department of Education of Massachusetts, Chairman of the 
Rural Section: Samuel Griffiths, Hyannis, Mass., President of the 
New England Music Festival Assiciation. Personnel of the 
various committees is announced as follows: 

Publicity and Press: Ralph I. Schoonmaker, 
Music, Medford Public Schools. 

Ushers and Guards: Joseph McKenney, Associate Director 
of Physical Education, Boston Public Schools. 

Helen A. Brick, Assistant in Music, Boston 


Director of 


Hospitality: 
Public Schools. 

Halls and Auditoriums: Warren Freeman, 
Music, Belmont Public Schools. 

Local Transportation: Carl E. Gardner, Supervisor of Bands 
and Orchestras, Boston Public Schools. 

Student Housing: Mrs. Jean V. Dethier, President of Boston 
Home and School Association. 

Advisory Committee: Walter H. Butterfield, Director of 
Music, Providence Public Schools; Wallace Goodrich, Director 
of New England Conservatory of Music; John P. Marshall, 
Dean of College of Music, Boston University; John A. O’Shea, 
Director of Music Emeritus, Boston Public Schools. 


Supervisor of 
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Festival Band, Orchestra and Chorus 


The New England Music Festival Association will organize 
and present to the members of the Eastern Conference a festival 
band, orchestra and chorus. It is presumed that enrollments in 
these organizations will come largely from the New England 
states; however, the festival association invites students from 
all the states in the Eastern Conference to make application for 
membership in the organizations. 

Application blanks may be secured from the office of the sec- 
retary of the association, John E. C. Merker, 121 John Street, 
Newport, Rhode Island, or from the headquarters office, 64 E. 
Jackson Boulevard, Suite 840, Chicago, Illinois. 

At a recent meeting of the members of the New England 
Music Festival Association, the following conductors were 
chosen: Band—Paul W. Wiggin, Pawtucket, Rhode Island; 
Orchestra—Francis Findlay, Boston, Massachusetts; Chorus— 
Walter H. Butterfield, Providence, Rhode Island. 

Organization chairmen for the groups are as follows: 

For Band—Karl V. Palmer, Room 53, City Hall, Portland, 
Maine. 

For Orchestra—Warren Freeman, 45 Dartmouth Street, Bel- 
mont, Massachusetts. 

For Chorus—Helen Curry, 
Massachusetts. 

Applications for membership in the festival groups must be 
sent directly to the managers of the groups not later than 
January 10. 

Inasmuch as the first rehearsal is scheduled for Tuesday 
evening, March 14, all participants are requested to arrive in 
Boston not later than Tuesday afternoon. Registration head- 
quarters for members of the festival band, orchestra and chorus 
will be open throughout the afternoon and evening. 

Special committees are now investigating housing accommoda- 
tions. It is expected that the cost of rooms for the four nights 
for students who will be in Boston, will not exceed $5.00. More 
complete announcement concerning housing accommodations, in- 
cluding both rooms and meals, will be in the next issue of the 
JoURNAL or, in the meantime, may be secured from the office of 
the secretary of the festival association or the headquarters 
office in Chicago. 

All students will purchase their own music. Orchestra and 
band students are requested to bring their music racks; in addi- 
tion, band students will be expected to appear in their school 
band uniform for the final concert. In the event that some of 
the students will not have uniforms, the supervisors of these 
students should communicate with Paul W. Wiggin, conductor 
of the festival band. 

Interesting entertainment is being planned for the students 
which will include not only recreation but also an opportunity 
for participation in some of the Conference activities. It is 
hoped that arrangements can be made so that members of the 
festival groups may be able to attend the Thursday morning 
complimentary rehearsal which will be given by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Serge Koussevitsky, conductor. 

Ali supervisors who expect to enroll students in the festival 
organizations are earnestly requested to make application as 
soon as possible. There is considerable organization work to 
be done, and it is extremely important that students begin prepa- 
ration of their music well in advance of their arrival in Boston. 
The housing problems in connection with so many students re- 
quire considerable time for organization and, everything con- 


27 Elm Street, Gloucester, 
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sidered, early preparation on the part of both the participants 
and organization committees is indeed advisable. 


EASTERN HIGH SCHOOL BAND 


Festival Overture—Robert Gibb [C. C. Birchard]. 

Gloria March—Losey [Carl Fischer]. 

Entry of the Gods into Valhalla—Wagner [Carl Fischer]. 

Colonel Bogy March—Kenneth J. Alford [Boosey-Hawkes-Belwin]. 
Hungarian Rhapsody No. 1—Liszt [Carl Fischer]. 


EASTERN HIGH SCHOOL CHORUS 


Mixed Voices 


Lo a Voice to Heaven Sounding—Bortniansky-Tschaikowsky [E. C. 
Schirmer, 1102]. 
Hast Thou Forgot—Gordon Balch Nevin [J. Fischer, 7269]. 


Men’s Voices 


We're Called Gondolieri—Sullivan Treharne [Boston Music Co., 2021]. 
Ten Thousand Miles Away, Sea Chanty (First, Second, and Fourth 
Stanzas)—Arr. Healey William [Oxford University Press, W 3]. 


Mixed Voices 


The Farmer’s Daughters—Arr. Gerrard Williams [G. Schirmer, 8116]. 
Little Polly Flinders—J. Michael Diack [Carl Fischer, 1656 Pt.]. 


Women’s Voices 


ba is More Gentle Than a Wind in Summer—Repper [C. C. Birchard, 
Fly, Singing Bird—Elgar [Boston Music Co., 2066]. 


Mixed Voices 
All rc of Our God and King—E. T. Chapman [C. C. Birchard, 
1191]. 


Nore: Program for the festival orchestra will be announced in 
the next issue of the JOURNAL. 


rs 
Massachusetts School Music Festival 


The State Department of Education will present for the Con- 
ference on Friday afternoon, March 17, the Massachusetts Rural 
School Music Festival. Plans for this event will be under the 
direct supervision of Martina McDonald, Supervisor in Educa- 
tion: Field of Public School Music. James Reardon, Com- 
missioner of Education of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
has given this project the wholehearted support of the Depart- 
ment of Education. 

A recent bulletin which has been mailed to all superintendents 
in Massachusetts, by the Department of Education, mentions the 
fact that this is the first attempt made at codperative activity in 
vocal music extending to the rural schools of Massachusetts. The 
bulletin sent out by Miss McDonald further states “this project 
will give rural school music a much-needed impetus and it will 
react favorably upon the schools in general through the creation 


for our profession, and it will give the children a valuable 
emotional experience.” 

Unison and a few two-part songs of very easy grade will be 
performed. All of these numbers are being prepared in a souvenir 
bulletin. It is through the codperation of the publishers that it 
is possible for this material to be reprinted. 

Rural school supervisors are asked to select groups for partici- 
pation in any one of the following units: Cowboy, Indian, South- 
ern or Occupational Songs. All groups will join with the 
All-State group in the Art Songs and Songs Of Our Country. 

Following is the program: 

. 


ART SONGS 

(To be sung by all) 
Morning Hymn—Beethoven [Silver Burdett, MH 1BKCs 143] 
The Rainbow—Mendelssohn [American Book, OM 121] 
In the Queen’s Garden—Mozart [Ginn, BV 180] 
Invocation of Orpheus—Peri [C. C. Birchard, SV 52] 
Hymn to Spring—Gluck [Ginn, BV 162] 
Evening Song—Gluck [American Book, OM 35] 


SONGS OF THE PLAINS 


A. INDIAN 
(Sectional Group) 


The Indian Brave—American Indian [Ginn, ML 114] 

Making Maple Sugar—Chippewa Melody [C. C. Birchard, Action Songs] 
Westward—Chippewa Air [Ginn, ML 144] 

Nai-No-Otz—Cheyenne [Silver Burdett, MH 1V] 


B. COWBOY 
(Sectional Group) 


The Cowboy (S-A Optional)—Song of the Plains [Ginn, BV 64] 

Old Chisholm Trail—Cowboy Song [American Book, OM 324] 

Texas Cowboys’ Stampede Song—Traditional (Powell) [C. C. 
Sing 124] 

Night Herding Songs—Montana Version (Repper) 


SONGS OF THE SOUTH 
(Sectional Group) 

Down in the Valley—Kentucky Mountains [American Book, C & S] 
Frog in the Well—Traditional American [Ginn, BV 50 
Shortnin’ Bread—Negro Song (Stoughton) [C. C. Birchard, Sing] 
The Serenade—Creole Folk Song [Ginn, T & H 112 
Go Down, Moses—Negro Spiritual [Silver Burdett, Silver 215] 
Jeanie With the Light Brown Hair—Foster [Silver Burdett, Bronze 15] 


OCCUPATIONAL 

(Sectional Group) 
The Erie Canal—American Folk Song [C. C. Birchard, Sing] 
The Levee Song—Traditional American [C. C. Birchard, Brown] 
Cape Cod Shanty—Traditional [C. C. Birchard, SY] 
The Fisherman. of Gloucester—Traditional [Ginn, BV 150] 
Heigh-Ho from Snow White—Sheet Music Form 


SONGS OF OUR COUNTRY 
(To be sung by all) 
Peace Hymn—Conkling-Warren [Silver Burdett, 254] 
O Victorious People—Gaines [C. C. Birchard, Octavo] 
America the Beautiful—Ward-Bates [C. C. Birchard, Sing 142] 


Birchard, 




















of good will on the part of citizens. It will increase the respect [NoTe: See page 51 for tentative program schedule. ] 
+ * 
FIRST FALL MEETING— BOSTON IN-AND-ABOUT CLUB 
Seated at the speakers’ table, left to right: John V. Dethier, Jamaica Plain, Mass.; Herbert A. France, Storrs, Conn.; John E. C. 
Merker, Newport, R. I.; Enos E. Held, Concord, Mass.; Louise Grant, Boston, Mass.; F. Colwell Conklin, Larchmont, N. Y.; James 
A. Ecker, Boston; Vanett Lawler, Chicago; Francis Findlay, Boston. The Boston In-and-About Club will be one of the host clubs to the 
Eastern Conference next spring; one of the features will be a special luncheon, at which the Boston club will be host to the in-and-about 
clubs in the Eastern Conference. 
8 2 
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“ABE LINCOLN”’— Musical play in Two 
Acts. Unison or Three-Part (S.A.B.). 


Book by Milnor Dorey. Traditional American 
Melodies adapted by Bryceson Treharne. 


The play centers about the boyhood and youth of our 
great President when his family lived in Indiana and (in 
Act 2) at the time he became a candidate for the Legislature of 

Illinois. The romance between Lincoln and Ann Rutledge has been 


introduced with delicacy. 
Time of performance—about 90 minutes. 


THe Wiis Music Company 


137 WEST FOURTH STREET . * > CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Jor | Your eApproval 


— Japanese Comic Operetta in Two Acts. 
fy rate wena: sill in Unison or Two Parts. 
Libretto by W. S. Gilbert. Music by Sir Arthur Sullivan. Adapted 
by Thomas M. Hayes. 
This operetta can be produced effectively by any Jr.-High, 
High, or College Class. Everything superfluous has 
been omitted without interfering with the continuity 
of the well-known story. Proper costuming will 
be found to be very easy. 
Time of performance—about one hour, 15 
minutes. 


Price, .75 


Price, .60 
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TWO OPERETTA 


S OF OUTSTANDING EDUCATIONAL INTEREST 
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OPERETTA IN 3 AtTS 








ae 


Cockerel”’ 
(Le Cog d'Or) 


“Orpheus” |! tnd 


| by 
GLUCK 














by 
| RIMSKY-KORSAKOV 
| Adapted by 
| Lois von Haupt Adapted by 
by COI vonAVPT | Lois von Haupt 
| Pew - 80 (ONT) A LOO 





High. It is in three acts, with four principals, chorus in unison or two-part 





A classical operetta in three acts, admirable for Junior vy Schools, employing 80c This famous opera-ballet is excellent material for upper grades or Junior 75¢ 


five principals, chorus of mixed voices or unison, with beilet Vocal score, 


piano accompaniment with full directions. . . . 


harmony, and ballet. Vocal score, piano accompaniment with full directions. 





1716 Sansom Street 


ELKAN-VOGEL €0., Inc. Philadelphia, Pa 
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BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS, MARCH 14-17, 1939 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM SCHEDULE 


A Streamlined Integrated Program 


Eastern Music Educators Conference 





TUESDAY 





Morning and Afternoon 
Boston: Schools with spe- 
cial features and listed 
phases of music work to be 
open for visitation. These 
two or three schools will be 
in the vicinity of hotel head- 
quarters. 


Metropolitan Boston: A lim- 
ited number of schools near- 
by Boston will be open for 
visitation. 


Note: Complete information 
regarding the _ visitation 
schedule will be available at 
the registration desk in the 
Hotel Statler, Convention 
Headquarters. 


6:00 p. m. 
Dinner Meeting — Executive 
Committee Meeting of the 
E.M.E.C. 


8:15 p. m. 
Concert — musical organiza- 
tions of the New England 
Conservatory of Music in 
Jordan Hall. 


10:00 p. m. 
Reception at the New Eng- 
land Conservatory, for visit- 
ing Conference members, by 
the Boston I-&-A Club, Enos 
E. Held, President. 





Officers of coéperating 
organizations: 


OFFICERS OF THE EASTERN CON- 
FERENCE : President—F. Colwell 
Conklin, Larchmont, N. Y.; 1st 
Vice-President—George L. Lind- 
say, Philadelphia, Pa.; 2nd 
Vice-President — Glenn Gilder- 
sleeve, Dover, Del. ; Secretary— 
Mary C. Donovan, Greenwich, 
Conn.; Treasurer — Samuel A. 
W. Peck, Reading, Mass. ; Direc- 
tors—Thomas Wilson, Elizabeth, 
N. J.; George P. Spangler, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Elizabeth V. 
Beach, Syracuse, N. Y.; Fran- 
cis H. Diers, Fredonia, 'N. } 
National Directors—Laura Bry- 
ant, Ithaca, N. Y.; George L. 
Lindsay, Philadelphia, Pa. 


OFFICERS OF THE NEW ENGLAND 
Music FESTIVAL ASSOCIATION : 
President—Samuel Griffiths, 
Hyannis, Mass.; Vice-President 
—Howard Pierce, New London, 
Conn. ; Executive Secretary- 
Treasurer—John E. C. Merker, 
Newport, R. I.; Comptroller— 
Adrian Holmes, Burlington, Vt. ; 
Clerk—J. Edwin Conley, Central 
Falls, R. I. 


OFFICERS OF THE IN-AND-ABOUT 
BosTon MUSIC EDUCATORS CLUB: 
President—Enos Held, Concord, 
Mass. ; ist Vice-President— 
Keith Brown, Newton, Mass. ; 
2nd Vice-President—Mabel Reed, 
Worcester, Mass.; Secretary— 





liam D. Revelli, Conducting. 
(Medford High School Band, 
Medford, Mass., Ralph I. 
Schoonmaker, Conductor, will 
be used in this demonstra- 
tion.) 


10:00 a. m. 


Master Class in Vocal Music, 
Alfred Spouse, Conducting. 
(Newton High School A Cap- 
pella Choir, Newton, Mass., 
Haydn Morgan, Conductor, 
will be used in this demon- 
stration.) 


11:00 a.m. 


General Session, including 
music programs by high school 
band and a state teachers a 
cappella choir; addresses of 
welcome and response. 


tinued with demonstration 
group from Wednesday.) 


8:00 a.m, 


Master Class in Vocal Music, 
Mr. Spouse, Conducting. 
(Continued with demonstra- 
tion group from Wednesday.) 


“45 a. m, 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 
rehearsal, Symphony Hall. 
This will be a complimentary 
rehearsal for the members of 
the Conference. Members of 
the Conference must be in 
their seats before rehearsal 
begins and must not leave 
before the intermission which 
will be about 11:30. The 
second part of the rehearsal 
will be over about 1:00 
o'clock. 





12 7:30-2:30 p. m. 


Visit Exhibits. 


ae &-A Clubs of E. 
C. Host Club—Boston 
L i z Club. 


2:00 p.m 
Catholic School Section. 


2:30 to 4:30 p.m. 


Section meetings: (a) Junior 
High School. At this section, 
it is planned to have a 
demonstration by a junior 
high school class in general 
music, followed by an address 
by Lilla Belle Pitts, Teachers 
College, Columbia University ; 
(b) Senior High School In- 
strumental Section. At this 
section the Quincy High 
School Orchestra, Maude M 
Howes, Director, will give a 
program to be followed by 
string demonstration and 
clinic. 





8:00 p.m, 


Concert in Symphony Hall by 
the Boston Public Schools, 
James A. Ecker, Director of 
Music in Boston, chairman 


12:30-2:30 p.m 


Visit Exhibits. 
Official Luncheons. 


2:30 p.m 


General Session, including a 
program by the Perkins In- 
stitute for the Blind, Boston, 
Mass. ; address by well-known 
speaker; music to be an- 
nounced. 


4:30 p.m 


(a) Discussion Group in Band 
led by Mr. Revelli. 


(b) Discussion Group in Vocal 
Music led by Mr. Spouse. 


WEDNESDAY THURSDAY FRIDAY 
9:00 a.m. 8:00 a.m. 8:45 a.m, 
Master Class in Band, Wil- Master Class in Band, Mr. Master Class in Band, Mr. 
Revelli, Conducting. (Con- Revelli, Conducting. (Con- 


tinued with demonstration 
group from Thursday.) 


‘45 a. m. to 10:45 a. 
Elementary School Music Sec- 
tion. Demonstration of class 
room music by a sixth grade 
class. Mary Donovan, Direc- 
tor of Music, Greenwich, 
Conn., will be in charge of a 
demonstration of creative 
music. 


‘45 a, m, 

Master Class in Vocal Music, 
Mr. Spouse, Conducting. 
(Continued with demonstra- 
tion group from Thursday.) 


10:45 a.m 


General Session, including ad- 
dresses by Louis Woodson 
Curtis, President of the M. B. 
N. C., and A. B. ew 
President of the N. S. B. A. 
Vocal and Instrumental Music 
to be announeed. 





12:30 p.m 


Luncheon Meeting—Region 4 
of National School Band, Or- 
chestra and Vocal Associa- 
tions. Regional Chairman, 
Frederic Fay Swift, Director 
of Music, Ilion, N. Y¥ 


30 p.m. 

School Music Festival of 
Schools of the state of 
Mass., under the direction 
of the Dept. of Education, 
Commonwealth of Mass. 
Chairman of the _ Festival, 
Martina McDonald, Super- 
visor for State Department. 





130 p.m 


Conference Banquet. Arthur 
F. A. Witte, banquet chair- 
man for Conference. Joint 
Concert by Harvard and 
Radcliffe College Glee Clubs. 





10:30 p.m 


Lobby Sing. 





10:00 p.m 


Lobby Sing. 


10:30 p.m. 


Dance. 


8:00 p.m 


Eastern Band, Orchestra 
and Chorus Concert in Sym- 
phony Hall, sponsored and 
organized by New England 
Music Festival Association. 








10:30 p. 
Lobby "Sing. 





GENERAL INFORMATION 


Official Headquarters: Hotel Statler. 


Master Classes in vocal and instrumental music will be held daily. Conductors—Alfred 


Spouse and William D. Revelli. 


Association, will be held every day. 


Rehearsals, band, orchestra and chorus, sponsored by the New England Music Festival 





Exhibits. A complete display of new instruments and materials will be offered under the 


John E. C. Merker, Newport, R. 
auspices of the Music Education Exhibitors Association. 


I.; Treasurer—Lydia Tolander, 
Marblehead, Mass. ; Directors— 
Warren Freeman, Belmont, 
Mass. ; Harriet Perkins, Malden, 
Mass. ; Helen Curry, Gloucester, 
Mass. ; Elsie Eckman, Roxbury, 
Mass. 


Note: The outline program given does not include the names of all of the organizations which have 
been invited to give concerts at our general sessions and section meetings. The names of some of 
these groups are available at the present time. However, in the next issue of the JOURNAL, it is 
hoped that the complete list of performing groups will be available. 
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North Central Conference 


Detroit—March 19-24 








7- HE president and executive committee announce with pardon- 
able pride the program plans for the seventh biennial meeting 
and festival of the North Central Music Educators Conference. 
The convention and the preparation therefor involve the codpera- 
tion and participation of the Michigan Music Educators Associa- 
tion, the Michigan School Band and Orchestra Association, the 
Michigan School Vocal Association, In-and-About Detroit Music 
Educators. Club, as well as the support and assistance of all 
Detroit and Michigan organizations in the fields of music and 
education. Detroit established its reputation as a National Con- 
ference host in 1926—and, it is significant to note, preparations 
are being made for the entertainment of a larger attendance eat 
the coming meeting, which involves only the North Central area, 
than was in attendance at the great national meeting twelve years 
ago. 


Some of the High Lights 


It is to be a “working” convention, as further perusal of these 
paragraphs will divulge, but it should be neither tiresome nor 
monotonous. All sessions will be short. Clinic sessions will be 
“doubled”—for instance, you can attend the oboe clinic Monday 
morning, and in the afternoon take in the voice classification 
clinic which you missed while attending the oboe clinic before 
lunch. 

“General assemblies” will offer something new in Conference 
programming—each with one (only) outstanding speaker, in- 
spiring music—and a strict one-hour closing rule. 

Social features, in addition to the banquet, will afford optional 
diversions—and some that you won’t want to miss under any 
circumstances. 


Ford Sunday Evening Hour 


Distinctly Detroitish—though of decidedly national significance 
—is this popular radio concert series. All members of the Con- 
ference and affiliated organizations are to be guests at the 
concert which will be broadcast from Masonic Temple Audi- 
torium, Sunday evening, March 19. Tickets will be provided 
when you register. 

On “Detroit Night,” a pageant-festival will be presented by 
the music department of the Detroit Public Schools under the 
supervision of Fowler Smith, director of music education in 
Detroit, executive chairman of the Convention Committee—and, 
as is known to all and sundry, a pastmaster in conceiving and 
carrying out great and stirring projects. 

Then we have the Michigan State Festival Concert—mentioned 
later in this writing; a choral service on Sunday afternoon, 
arranged under the direction of Arthur H. J. Searle, supervising 
instructor of music in Detroit high schools; a concert by Nino 
Martini, for which you must secure tickets in advance, a concert 
presenting, among others, the famed Chrysler Male Chorus, 
Wayne University Band, and other outstanding instrumental and 
vocal music organizations from Detroit and the North Central 
area. 


Clinics 
A challenging program of “laboratory” sessions has been ar- 
ranged by the Michigan School Band and Orchestra Association 
and the Michigan School Vocal Association in codperation with 
the North Central Music Educators Conference. Outstanding 
authorities will conduct individual instrument clinics, voice clinics 
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and group instrumental and vocal clinics. The schedule as 
tentatively announced: 


Monday, March 20 


(a) Violin 
Clinics 18 Oboe 


10:30 a.m. (c) Trombone 
(d) Voice Classification 
1:30 p.m. Clinics continued, as above, from morning session. 
3:00 p.m. Group Clinic: High School Orchestra. 
Tuesday, March 21 
(a) Cello 
’ sani (b) Bassoon 
9:00 a.m. Clinics {3 } maa 
(d) The Boy Voice 
1:00 p.m. Clinics continued, as above, from morning session. 
3:30 p.m. Group Clinic: High School Vocal Music. 
Wednesday, March 22 
(a) ies Bass 
, _ (b) Clarinet 
10:30 a.m. Clinics 18 Tuba 
(d) Baritone 
1:30 p.m. Clinics continued from morning session, as above. 
, . wee (a) Elementary Vocal Music 
3:00 p.m. Group Clinics: } (b) High School Bands 
Thursday, March 23 
(a  —paeaa 
9:00 a.m. Clinics J (b) Horn 
m inics 18 Flute 
(d) Pre-instruments 
1:00 p.m. Clinics continued, as above, from morning session. 
3:30 p.m. Group Clinic: Elementary Instrumental Music Classes. 
Friday, March 24 
3:00 p.m. Group Clinic: Junior High School Vocal Music. 
[Nore: Rehearsals of Michigan High School Band and Or- 


chestra will be held on Thursday and Friday, March 23, 24. 
Announcement regarding admission of auditors to one or more of 
these rehearsals will be made later.] 


Sections 


For the purposes of this program, clinics are defined as labora- 
tory or workshop sessions, mainly devoted to the techniques of 
the voice and the various instruments, and the various related 
problems. Sections, for the most part, represent divisions, special 
fields or phases of music education, affording logical subject 
headings for meetings, round table discussions, or lecture sessions 
which may or may not involve demonstrations. Following is the 
schedule of sections, chairmen for which will be announced later: 


Monday, March 20 


(a) College Choral Music 
(b) Junior High School Music 


3:00 p.m. 
(c) College Bands 


Tuesday, March 21 
\) School Music Publications 


10:30 a.m. 4(b) Church Music 
(c) Courses of Study and Schedules 
(a) Music in the Elementary Grades 
3:30 p.m. 4(b) Theoretical Subjects 
(c) Marching Bands 


Wednesday, March 22 


(a) Operetta Production 
(b) Teacher Training 

* )(c) The Radio in Music Education 
(d) Woodwind and Brass Ensembles 


3:00 p.m 


Thursday, March 23 


(a) College Orchestras 
(b) Piano Class Teaching 
(c) Music in Catholic Schools 


1%) Music in the Rural Schools 


10:30 a.m. 


(b) Research and Experimental Projects 


3:30 p.m. 
(c) Adjudication 


Music Educators Journal 











Friday, March 24 


(a) String Ensembles 
10:30 a.m. <(b) Community Music 
(c) Music for Handicapped Children 


(a) Music in Colleges and Universities 
3:00 p.m. <(b) Music Department Administration 
(c) Contests and Festivals 


Michigan State Band and Orchestra 


Michigan School Band and Orchestra Association is organizing 
for the Conference a state band and a state orchestra. The 
players in these groups are selected from the high school students 
qualifying in the various districts in the preliminary try-outs. 
Final try-outs and first rehearsals, according to plans announced 
by President King Stacy of Lansing, will be held at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan during the Christmas holidays. 

Final rehearsals will be held in Detroit, March 23 and 24, and 
on the evening of the 24th, the state band and orchestra will join 
with the Michigan High School Festival Chorus in a gala concert 
to be presented in Masonic Temple Auditorium. 

George Dasch of Chicago will conduct the orchestra; the band 
conductors will be William D. Revelli of the University of 
Michigan and Graham T. Overgard of Wayne University. Or- 
ganizing chairman for the band is Dale C. Harris, Pontiac; for 
the orchestra, Paul Rainier, Adrian; Roy Miller of Detroit is 
chairman of arrangements for the instrumental clinics. 


Michigan High School Choral Festival 


Under the auspices of the Michigan High School Vocal Asso- 
ciation, the second Michigan Vocal Festival will be held as part 
of the Conference program. Auditions are scheduled for 
Friday, March 24, and will be followed by rehearsals of the com- 
bined choruses in preparation for the concert to be given with 
the Michigan High School Band and Michigan High School 
Orchestra the evening of March 24. 

Franklyn S. Weddle, Flint, president of the Michigan School 
Vocal Association, announces in the following paragraphs plans 
in connection with the choral festival. 

Any public school chorus (mixed) in Michigan is eligible to 
participate. While no attempt to divide the choirs into classes 
will be made, it is planned to have those with similar charac- 
teristics appear on the same portion of the program. Since 
there will be no contest in any sense of the word, classification 
seems unnecessary and undesirable. Questionnaires will be sent 
out to interested choirs in order to obtain information about 
each choir. This information will be announced before each 
choir sings. 

The plan will be as follows: (1) Each high school chorus 
will sing before the other participating choirs and three critics. 
The critics will comment on the performance of each organiza- 
tion. These comments will be delivered in private to the con- 
ductor. No ratings are given. This is not a contest. All 
music must be memorized. (2) There will be a list of six 
numbers to be learned by all participating choirs. These will 
be done in concert on Michigan Night with our critics serving 
as conductors. Two of these numbers will be accompanied by 
the All-State High School Orchestra. The music list is as 
follows: 

Adoramus Te—Palestrina [G. Schirmer No. 6091] 

Emitte Spiritum Tuum—Schuetky [Birchard No. 150] (SSAATTBB) 
Music of Life—Cain [Carl Fischer No. 7759] 

The Ash Grove—(arranged by Jacobs) [Oxford Press] [Carl Fischer F10] 
Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring—J. S. Bach [E. C. Schirmer No. 317] 

Scene and Prayer from Cavelleria Rusticana—Mascagni [Carl Fischer] 
(3) Choirs unable to prepare the eight parts of some of the above 
numbers should concentrate upon the four or more parts which 
most nearly suit the characteristics of the group. (4) The num- 
bers to be sung by the individual choirs may be accompanied or 
unaccompanied and may or may not be selected from the above 


CONTINUED ON PAGE FIFTY-FIVE 
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REPORT OF THEL 


1938 Regional 
Competition- Festivals 


available without cost 
to all members of the 


National School Band Association 
National School Orchestra Association 
National School Vocal Association 


A complete report of the ten regional competi- 
tion-festivals which were held in 1938. In the 
64 page booklet are included the results of all 
band, orchestra and choral evenis together 
with complete statistics concerning the solo 
and ensemble events. The booklet also con- 
tains a short historical account of the growth of 
the competition-festival movement. 


Write for your copy to 


COMPETITION-FESTIVALS COMMITTEE 
Suite 840—64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 











1939 
Competition- Festivals 
Booklet 


IS READY 


In the 1939 booklet is included new rules 
concerning the 1939 regional contests—also, the 
selected list of, band and orchestra numbers, 
solo and ensemble lists, and approved cumula- 
tive lists. 


The National School Vocal Association has re- 
leased for the first time a choral list as follows: 
mixed—accompanied and unaccompanied, male 
choruses, female choruses, small ensembles and 
solo numbers. 


Price 25c 


COMPETITION-FESTIVALS COMMITTEE 
Suite 840—64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 
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Suggestions... 


For Educators who, during the Holidays, will “5 
be planning Spring Activities : 








BARBAROSSA OF BARBARY 
Operetta in Two Acts 


Lyrics by 
Frances Bennett 
Music by 
David Britton 
Filled with Oriental rhy- 
thms, rollicking  chor- 
uses, humorous ditties 
and romantic themes. 
Time, 2 hours. Vocal 


Score, $1.00. 





AN OLD-FASHIONED CHARM 
Operetta in Two Acts— Four Scenes 


Lyrics by Juanita Austin 
Music by Clarence Kohlmann 


Tuneful solo and ensemble numbers > hy 
live, up-to-date story with a sort of ly 


wood touch. Opportunities for line denees. 
Only one scenic set required. Modern cos- 
tumes. Time, 2 hours. ocal Score, $1.00. 





HEARTS AND BLOSSOMS 
Operetta in Two Acts 


Lyrics by 
Lida Larrimore Turner 


Music by 
R. M. Stults 


Four love plots are unrav- 

elled and numerous humor- 

ous situations are developed. 
quite melodious. Time, 1% 
Score, $1.00. 





The music is 
hours. Vocal 





THE MOON MAIDEN 
Musical Comedy in Two Acts 


Lyrics by Elsie Duncan Yale 
Music by Clarence Kohlmann 


Unique plot with plenty comedy and romance. 
The music compares favorably with that writ- 
ten for professional performances. Time, 2 
hours. ocal Score, 75 cents. 





BETTY LOU 
(The Dream Girl) 
Operetta in Three Acts 


Lyrics by Lida Larrimore Turner 
Music by R. M. Stults 


Real song hits, lively chorus numbers and an 
interest-holding plot. Attractive dances. Time, 
1% hours. Vocal Score, $1.00. 


Orchestration and Stage Manager's Guide 
for any of the above obtainable 
on a rental basis. 





WHITE HAWK 
Cantata for Mixed Voices 


Text by Teresa Strickland 
Music by Lily Strickland 


Fascinating story, based on an pe 
Indian legend, with strong orus 
numbers and effective solos well ‘within 
the capabilities of high school singers. 
May be dramatized. Time, 30 min- 
utes. Vocal Score. $1.00. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Cantata for Mixed Voices 
By Richard Kountz 


An inspiring work which epitomizes, in 
a fine idealism, the mission and 
grandeur of a noble soul. The strong, 
virile choral writing is in keeping with 
the sublime subject. Time, 80 minutes. 
Vocal Score, $1.00. 





THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH 
Cantata for Mixed Voices 


Text by H. W. Longfellow 
Music by W. H. Neidlinger 


To the famous text of the great Amer- 
ican poet Mr. Neidlinger has made a 
score full of color and striking choral 
effects. Time, 15 minutes. Vocal 
Score, 60 cents. 


GREAT DAYS OF THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


Texts by 


Frederick H. 
Martens 


Music by 
Rob Roy Peery 


Eight patriotic choruses, which may be 
used as a continuity, depicting scenes 
of vital importance in our war for in- 
dependence. The music is well within 
the capabilities of school singers. 
Time, 20 minutes. Vocal Score, 60 
cents. 








BOBOLINKS 
Cantata for Children’s Voices 
By Carl Busch 
Three-part choruses for 
— high ages. Time, 


ocal Score, 60 cents. 
obtainable on rental. 


singers of 
30 minutes. 
Orchestration 














LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD 
Junior High Operetta in Four Scenes 


Book, Lyrics and Music 
By L. E. Yeamans 


Exceptionally tuneful musical 
setting of the familiar childhood 
tale with chorus work in unison 
and two parts. There are sev- 
eral pleasing solos and dancing 
numbers. May be made quite 
. elaborate. Time, 1 hour. Vo- 
nN cal Score, $1.00. 





A ROSE DREAM 


Children’s Operetta 


Words by Gertrude Knox Willis 
Music by Mrs. R. R. Forman 


— ideal playlet for juveniles, either girls and 
boys, or girls alone. Costuming and scenery 








may be simple or elaborate. ery easy to 
sing. Time, 45 minutes. Vocal Score, 60 
cents. 
LET’S GO TRAVELING 
Children’s Operetta 
Book, Lyrics and 
usic 
By Cynthia Dodge 
Exemplifies children’s 
aptitude for self-en- 
tertainment. Large or 
small cast. Interest- 
ing dialog and mu- 
: c sic that is easy to 
sing. Time, 45 minutes. Vocal Score, 60 
cents. 





THE ISLE OF JEWELS 
Picturesque Juvenile Operetta 


Libretto and Lyrics by Jessica Moore 
Music by George L. Spaulding 
Opportunities for brilliant staging and cos- 


tuming. Pleasing solos and unison choruses, 
Time, 30 minutes. Vocal Score, 60 cents. 





THE MAGIC BOWL 
Junior High Operetta in Three Acts 


Book and Lyrics by Monica Savory 
Music by Bryceson Treharne 


A fairy tale operetta with easy solos and two- 
art choruses. Time, 45 minutes. Vocal 
ore, 75 cents. 





PANDORA 


Junior High Operetta in Three Acts 
Text, Lyrics and Music by C. E. Le Massena 


Founded ,on Hawthorne’s “The Paradise of 
Children.” Solos, choruses, dances. Time, % 
hours. Vocal Score, $1.00. Orchestration o! 
tainable. 
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CONDENSED PROGRAM SCHEDULE 
Day Morning Mid-Day Afternoon Evening 
9:00 Registration. 4:00 Choral Vesper. 8:00 Ford Hour. 
Sunday 10:00 Meeting of Executive 10:30 Lobby Sing. 
Committee. 
9:00 First General Assembly.| Exhibits. 1:30 Clinics. 8:00 Detroit Night—Festival 
Monday 10:30 Clinics. eye — 3:00 Group Clinic. Pageant. | 
. S. B. O., . Assn.| 4. . ; ing. 
—Region Three. 3:00 Sections. a a 
9:00 Clinics. Exhibits. | 1:00 Clinics. 8:00 Concert. | 
) , Luncheon—I-&-A Affili-| 2:30 Second General) 19.39 pobby Si | 
Tuesday 10:30 Sections. oak’ Gale Ee Assembly. : obby Sing. 
Assn’s. 3:30 Group Clinic. 
3:30 Sections. 
9:00 Third General Assembly.| Exhibits. 1:30 Clinics. 8:00 Martini Concert. 
Wednesday | 10:00 Business Meeting. | Luncheons. 3:00 Group Clinics. 9:00 Social Function. 
10:30 Clinics. 3:00 Sections. 10:30 Lobby Sing. 
seentanimapainiti camila riceaaceniic shielding - 
8:00 Rehearsals Mi ae Exhibits. 1:00 Clinics. 7:00 Biennial Dinner. 
ee | nies. 1:00 Rehearsals Michi-| 7:39 Rehearsals Michigan 
9:00 Clinics. gan Band and Or- Band and Orchestra. 
Thursday ? chestra. 
10:30 Sections. 2:30 Fourth General) 10:30 Lobby Sing. 
Assembly. 
3:30 Group Clinic. 
3:30 Sections. 
.| Exhibits. 1:00 Rehearsal Michi-| 8:00 Michigan State High 
9:00 Fifth General Assembly.| Exhibits jt per] School Festival_-Michi- 
9:00 Michigan Choral Festi- Luncheons. 2:00 Rehearsal Michi- * Band, Orchestra and 
val Auditions. gan Festival orus. 
9:00 Rehearsals Michigan Chorus. ___ | 10:30 Lobby Sing. 
Friday Band and Orchestra 2:30 Rehearsal Michi- 
; : * gan Orchestra. 
10:00 er ig Business 3:00 Group Clinic. 
3:00 Sections. 
10:30 Sections. 4:30 Rehearsal Michi- 
gan Chorus, Or- 
chestra, and Band. 

This chart shows the tentative program for the 1939 North Central Conference in outline form. For lists of | 
daily clinics and sections see detailed schedule in the accompanying article. Exhibits, under the auspices of the Music 
Education Exhibitors Association, will open Monday morning at the Statler Hotel (Ballroom floor) and will be open 
continuously from 8:30 until 6:00 each day. While special exhibit hours are from 11:30 to 2:30 and from 5:00 to 6:00 
each day, the arrangement of the program schedule is such that most Conference members will find other periods 
during the week when they can give exclusive attention to the displays. So far as possible, special group meetings 
will be assigned to the midday luncheon periods, and the periods following afternoon sessions will be left open. 

OFFICIAL HOTEL — THE STATLER 








list at the discretion of the conductor. No numbers are required. 
Each choir should sing two numbers. 

Friday, March 24, has been tentatively selected for the festival. 
All inquiries concerning participation in the festival should be 
directed to Franklyn S. Weddle, Central High School, Flint, 


Michigan. 


Group Meetings, Luncheons, etc. 


In-and-About Detroit Music Educators Club will be host at a 
luncheon scheduled for Tuesday, March 21, to the In-and-About 
Clubs and Music Educators Associations of the North Central 
area. 

Various special groups and organizations will schedule meet- 
ings, luncheons, dinners, etc., including Michigan Music Educators 
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Association, Michigan School Vocal Association, Michigan School 
Band and Orchestra Association, Region Three Board of Control, 
National School Band, Orchestra and Vocal Associations. 


1939 Detroit Convention Committee 


General chairman, Frank Cody, Superintendent, Detroit Public 
Schools; Vice-chairman—Herman Browe, Assistant Superin- 
tendent; Executive Vice-Chairman—Fowler Smith, Director of 


Music Education; 
Ellen Starr. 


Assistant Executive Vice-Chairman—Clara 
Division chairmen—Julia McCarthy, Grover Stout, 


Robert Leanderson, Mable Arbuckle, Warren Bow, Francis 


Belcher, Gertrude Fleming, Arthur Searle. 


Ex-officio—King 


Stacy, Franklyn S. Weddle, Adelaide Hart, C. V. Buttelman, 


Charles B. Righter. 


Cuar.es B. Ricuter, President 
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Northwest Conference 


Tacoma—March 29-April 1 





Executive Board Meeting. The fol- 
lowing members of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Northwest Music Educators 
Conference were present at the annual 
fall meeting which was held in Tacoma, 
November 5, at the Winthrop Hotel: 
Andrew G. Loney, LaGrande, Oregon; 
James F. Yenney, Olympia, Washington; 
Esther C. Leake, Medford, Oregon; Lillie 
E. Darby, Klamath Falls, Oregon; Ray- 
mond C. Fussell, Tacoma, Washington; 
Chester R. Duncan, Vancouver, Washing- 
ton; Ethel M. Henson, Seattle, Washing- 
ton; Louis G. Wersen, Tacoma, Wash- 
ington. We were also fortunate to have 
the president of the Washington State 
Music Teachers Association, Pearl Mac- 
Donald, with us. 

All of the Executive Committee sessions 
were devoted to discussions and plans for 
the spring meeting which will be held in 
Tacoma. The Committee was unanimous 
in its opinion that the 1939 meeting must 
carry on the precedent established at our 
meetings in former years, namely, to give 
the Northwest Conference members a 
practical program from which they may 
receive inspiration and help for their own 
work. 

The Executive Committee also brought 





up for discussion the matter of the loca- 
tion of the 1940 National Conference host 
city and again pledged the full codpera- 
tion of the Northwest Conference in the 
event that the National Conference is 
brought to the west coast in 1940. 

General Sessions. At our meeting in 
Portland two years ago, the general ses- 
sions were sO programmed that no two 
events were scheduled at the same time. 
Our Conference members so thoroughly 
approved of this procedure that the Ex- 
ecutive Committee again adopted the plan 
of two general sessions daily—one in the 
morning and one in the afternoon. At 
the time of these general sessions, no 
other events will be scheduled, so that 
twice each day all of the delegates at our 
meeting will come together as music 
educators. The six general sessions which 
will be programmed during our three-day 
meeting will present a panorama of school 
music from the first grade through the 
college level and will stress all phases of 
each of these levels including instru- 
mental, vocal, theory, etc. Some outstand- 
ing speakers are being contacted to appear 
at our meetings. 

At the Executive Committee meeting, 
when Pearl MacDonald, president of the 


W.S.M.T.A., met with us, it was agreed 
that one joint general session would be 
held with a panel discussion on the sub- 
ject of “The Place of the Private Teacher 
and the School Music Teacher in the 
Field of Music Education.” The private 
music teacher and the school music teacher 
have many problems in common, and it is 
felt that there will be considerable value 
in such a discussion at which there will 
be equal representation of the private and 
school music teachers. 

All-Conference Groups. As announced 
earlier, we shall organize again an All- 
Northwest Conference Band, Orchestra 
and Chorus. Conductors chosen by the 
Executive Committee are as follows: 
Band—Arthur S. Haynes, director of the 
Seventh Infantry Band, Vancouver Bar- 
racks, Vancouver, Washington; Orches- 
tra—Vladimir Bakaleinikoff, Hollywood, 
California; Chorus—S. Earle Blakeslee, 
president of the California-Western Music 
Educators Conference, Ontario, California. 
These three conductors will rehearse the 
students from the Northwest area during 
the three-day Conference period and will 
present the groups in two evening con- 
certs. The present plan is to hold a 
concert by the All-Northwest Orchestra 


PLANNING FOR NORTHWEST CONFERENCE NEXT SPRING 


Included in the above group are members of the Executive Board of the Northwest Music Educators Conference, with others interested in music educa- 
tion, who met at the Winthrop Hotel in Tacoma on November 5 to plan for the Northwest Conference to be held in that city March 29 to April 1, 1939. 
Front row, reading from left to right: Ethel M. Henson, Past President, Northwest Conference, Seattle, Wash.; Andrew G. Loney, First Vice-President, 
LaGrande, Ore.; Louis G. Wersen, President, Northwest Conference, Tacoma; Lillie E. Darby, Treasurer, Klamath Falls, Ore.; Esther C. Leake, 
Secretary, Medford, Ore. Second Row: Raymond Howell, Manager, All-Northwest Conference Orchestra, Everett, Washington; R. C. Fussell, Board 
of Directors, Tacoma; James F. Yenney, 2nd Vice-President, Olympia; Marjorie K. Pidduck, State Chairman, Seattle; Chester Duncan, Board 
of Directors, Portland, Oregon; Howard Beye, Chairman, Instrumental Affairs Committee, Portland; E. T. Short, Chairman, Central Southwest Dis- 
trict of the Washington State Federation of Music Clubs, Tacoma. Third Row: Leslie Armstrong, Olympia; M. J. Downing, Local Chairman, 
Tacoma; Harold Milnes, N. Y. City; Walter C. Welke, Sec’y-Treas., Region One Board of Control, N.S.B.,0.,&V. Assn’s, Seattle; Ronald Rice, Tacoma. 
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and Chorus on Friday evening, March 31, 
and on Saturday evening, April 1, to 
present the All-Conference Band and six 
visiting Choirs in a concert program. 

Management of All-Conference 
Groups. In order to insure business-like 
handling of these large groups, the Ex- 
ecutive Committee has set up an excellent 
plan of management. As previously an- 
nounced, Howard Deye, Lincoln High 
School, Portland, Oregon, who is chair- 
man of our instrumental affairs committee, 
will have general charge of the organiza- 
tion work in connection with the band and 
orchestra. Herbert Norris, Music De- 
partment, State College of Washington, 
Pullman, Washington, who is chairman 
of our vocal affairs committee, will super- 
vise organization work in connection with 
the chorus. Application blanks for the 
three organizations are now being pre- 
pared and will be mailed out from the 
headquarters office in Chicago to all 
Northwest Conference music educators. 
Additional blanks may be secured either 
from the Chicago office, or from Mr. Deye 
or Mr. Norris direct. Raymond Howell, 
of Everett, Washington, has been selected 
as manager of the All-Conference Or- 
chestra, and H. E. Hamper, of Anaconda, 
Montana, will manage the Band. 

Tacoma Night. On Wednesday eve- 
ning, March 29, the public schools in 
Tacoma will present a concert to the 
members of the Conference. 


Small Ensembles will be featured on 
our programs. These ensembles will in- 
clude both vocal and instrumental groups. 
At our meetings in the past, we have 
stressed the importance of this phase of 
music education and at the forthcoming 
meeting we hope to make these features 
of practical help to our members. 

Marching Demonstration. Because of 
the increasing interest manifested in band 
marching and maneuvers, a parade, featur- 
ing bands, drum majors and baton twirl- 
ers, will be held on Saturday, beginning 
at 11 a.m. From the prescribed line of 
march the various groups will proceed to 
the field of Tacoma’s beautiful Stadium 
where each band will present a seven 
minute demonstration of marching and 
field maneuvers. As the concluding event 
on this demonstration program it is 
planned to have the visiting bands play 
two or three numbers as a mass band 
ensemble under the leadership of our visit- 
ing conductors. 

Banquet. Thursday evening, March 
30, will feature our biennial banquet 
which will be followed later in the eve- 
ning by the Conference Ball. 

Official Headquarters. The Winthrop 
Hotel has been chosen as our official 
headquarters where many of our meetings 
will be held. Because of the limited 
capacity of the hotel, members are re- 
quested to make reservations at once. 
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Sing it! PLAY it! 


Teach intervals, pitch, keyboard 
relations, with these low- priced 


Rushford Bells 


Use Your Present Song Books 








one set of these bells on approval. 


difficulties. It’s as easy as do-re-mi. 


@ These Chromatic Melody Bells with 27 black and white enameled bars mounted in 
piano keyboard style on bright red wood frame, catch the fancy of young pupils, 
make the singing, and playing period the happiest, most enthusiastic and constructive 
of their day. 


Your classes can quickly play unison or part songs from your present son 
It's great fun, but sound music education providing a perfect foundation. 


See how eagerly they are received. Then, 
like most schools, you'll want a set for each pupil. 
Short ringing bells, moderately priced too, 
with nickel metal stand, music rack and mallets, $8.00. Without stand, for use on 
desks, $7.40. On bona fide school orders, discount 10% allowed. 


“If They Can Sing it, They Can Play it’’ 


Gamble Hinged Music Co. "sinins” 





books. 
end for 


emember, there are no teaching 





Without Obligation — Let us 
send one of these bells to 
your school on 10 days [] 
approval. If you are not con- 
vinced that this is the finest 








Send “‘on approval’’ for 10 days, Rushford’s Chromatic Melody Bells. 


Send FREE of cost, literature on How to Organize Melody Band or 
Pre-Band and Orchestra Class. 


instrument available for the ny 
purpose and the price, return 
it to us for full credit. Order School.......... 
Here — Now! 
Address.............. 








Exhibits. Members of the Northwest 
Conference will have an opportunity to 
see the latest in music materials and 
musical instruments. A complete display, 
both of materials and instruments, will be 
housed in the Winthrop Hotel and will 
be under the auspices of the Music Edu- 
cation Exhibitors Association. 

—Louis G. Wersen, President. 
® 

Region One of the National School 
Band, Orchestra and Vocal Associations 
held a business meeting of the Board of 
Control in connection with the clinic for 
music directors of Region One on Novem- 
ber 6 at the University of Washington, 
Seattle. It was decided that Portland, 


Oregon, would be the site of the 1939 
regional competition-festivals on May 12- 
13. Participants in all phases of school 
music are invited to enter this con- 
test, with April 18 set as the entry dead- 
line. As this issue of the JouRNAL goes 
to press, tentative dates for two of the 
sectional contests have been set for April 
13-14—the Western Washington Music 
Meet to be held at the University of 
Washington, Seattle, and the Central 
Washington Music Meet at Ellensburg, 
Washington. It was also decided at this 
meeting that Andrew Loney, chairman of 
Region One, will represent the Region at 
the National Clinic at Urbana in January. 
—Walter C. Welke, Secretary-Treasurer. 
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N Gray 
MIXED VOICES (S.A.T.B.) 


Summer Evening 
(Palmgren)....arr. Ralph Baldwin .12 


from 





Loch Lomond 

0) ere arr. Brockway .15 
Folk Song Lullaby 

| arr. Levenson .15 
Beloved Land 

(Sibelius). ..... arr. Mark Andrews .15 
Solvejg’s Song 

| eer arr. Sodero .15 
God of Might .... Franz Bornschein .15 
At Midnight.......... E.R. Warren .15 
O Radiant Glory 

(Palestrina)............ edt. Coates .15 

MEN’S VOICES (T.T.B.B.) 

Concealment 

SE WOOD iivcccccves arr. Scherer .15 


Hymn to the Night 
(Campbell-Tipton)....arr. Scherer .15 


Prayer 
ere arr. Holler .12 
Men of Gotham........ D. F. Flood .20 
Ould Plaid Shawl 
a arr. deBrant .15 
Eight Choruses (from ‘““The Beg- 
gar’s Opera’’)...... arr. R. T. Gore .50 
Chorus of the Vassals 
(Wagner).......... arr. R. T. Gore .50 
Procession of the Knights 
(ee arr. R. T. Gore .35 
Hymn to Diana....... T. F. Dunhill .15 
WOMEN’S VOICES 
Sound Sleep 


(S.8. A.) arr. R. Vaughan Williams .15 
Hospodi Pomilui (S. 8. A. A.) 


(Lvovsky)........... arr. Levenson .15 
Lass With The Delicate Air (S.S.A.) 

NON cc cateneceuns arr. Chambers .15 
The Long Day Closes (S.S.A.) 

(Sullivan)........... arr. Chambers .15 
Requiem For A Little Child 

2 2 ae Victor Harris .15 


Approval Copies Sent, Postpaid 


THE H.W. GRAY CO. 


Sole Agents for NOVELLO & CO. 
159 East 48th St. New York 
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California-Western Conference 
Long Beach—April 3-6 





RELIMINARY INFORMATION of the con- 

vention program of the California- 
Western Conference at Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia, April 3-6, 1939, as tentatively 
announced indicates a brilliant and con- 
structive series of offerings fully in keep- 
ing with expanding forces of our Con- 
ference. 

Your President has just returned from 
a trip to Salt Lake City where it was 
his privilege to appear before the Music 
Section of the Utah Education Associa- 
tion and the Salt Lake City In-and-About 
Music Educators Club to welcome the 
state of Utah officially into the California- 
Western fold. This realignment of state 
affiliation was authorized by the National 
Board of Directors at our biennial meet- 
ing in St. Louis last spring and is a 
move well calculated to strengthen all of 
us concerned in the new relationship. 

The spring program, as it is now set 
up, will open on Saturday evening, April 
1, with a concert by the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic Orchestra under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Otto Klemperer. This con- 
cert will be dedicated to the Conference 
and will be held in the Philharmonic 
Auditorium in Los Angeles. Joseph 
Achron will be the soloist. 

On Sunday afternoon a reception will 
be given in honor of the National Presi- 
dent, Louis Woodson Curtis, followed in 
the evening by a presentation of the Long 
Beach high schools under the direction 
of Mary Shouse. This is a creative edu- 
cational project of the type made famous 
here in previous years and will be in 
the form of a musical and dramatic 
visualization of the story of the life of 
Christ. It will combine the full resources 
of the institutions and provide an excep- 
tional offering for Palm Sunday night. 

Our members interested in junior col- 
lege work will be glad to know that on 
Monday night a Junior College Music 
Festival will be given. This festival will 
include some of the best a cappella choirs 


’ in our Conference. 


All of us are familiar with the excep- 
tional work done by the San Diego High 
School Orchestra under the direction of 
Nino Marcelli. The San Diego High 
School Orchestra will be at our Con- 
ference on Tuesday evening and will par- 
ticipate in the production of a new light 
opera “Carmelita” composed by Mr. 
Marcelli. This unique presentation is 
sent to Long Beach for our Conference 
with the compliments of the city of San 
Diego. 


We shall again organize an All-Con- 
ference Band, Orchestra and Chorus 
which will present the gala concert on 
Wednesday evening, April 5. Vladimir 
Bakaleinikoff has accepted our invitation 
to conduct our orchestra, and for the All- 
Conference Chorus, we have invited a 
well-known conductor from one of the 
states in our own Conference. J. Spencer 
Cornwall, director of the famous Mormon 
Tabernacle Choir, Salt Lake City, will 
rehearse and conduct our chorus, assisted 
by Dr. Frank Asper, organist, also of the 
Tabernacle, as soloist and accompanist. 
A. A. Harding, of the University of Illi- 
nois, will conduct the band. More com- 
plete information concerning the organi- 
zation plans and programs for the 
All-Conference groups is given on the 
next page. 


Varied Programs 


At the general sessions and section- 
clinic meetings, many of the most noted 
music educators and music organizations 
of the Conference will be heard, present- 
ing what is confidently expected to prove 
an unsurpassed opportunity for all music 
teachers to hear their problems discussed 
and demonstrated. To mention them all 
at this early date is, of course, impossible, 
but acceptances already received assure 
the presence and participation of practi- 
cally all the outstanding leaders in music 
education in this Conference, including 
all levels from the lower elementary 
through the university. Many of the fore- 
most bands, a cappella choirs, glee clubs 
and orchestras will be heard, covering the 
whole range of such achievement. It will 
be a veritable galaxy of notable perform- 
ing organizations, affording a rare in- 
spiration to all in attendance. 

The Executive Committee is being most 
ably assisted by Vice Chairman, Gertrude 
Fisher, Supervisor of Long Beach schools, 
and Edith Hitchcock, Directing Chairman 
of the Long Beach Junior College. The 
famous Civic Auditorium will house the 
Conference affording a Convention Hall 
seating 4500, the Concert Hall seating 
1400, the Exhibition Hall seating 1000, 
with numerous smaller rooms. The at- 
tractive Breakers Hotel, located on the 
ocean front, as is the Auditorium, will be 
the official headquarters, with numerous 
other superior hotels nearby affording 
excellent and adequate accommodations. 
Many civic organizations are uniting to 
make the Long Beach Convention one 
never-to-be-forgotten. 

—S. Earte BLakes.ee, President. 
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California- Western Band, Orchestra and Chorus 


Ee EFFORT will be made to include in the student 
groups this year membership not only from Cali- 
fornia but from Arizona, Nevada, and Utah. Special 
announcements have been sent out and application 
blanks for enrolling students in the groups are 
available. 


The band and orchestra will be limited to enroll- 
ments of 150 each. Final selections will be made on 
the basis of instrumentation and individual excellence. 
These selections will be under the supervision of an 
All-Conference Committee. 


The chorus will number 400 or more. An in- 
teresting and new feature has been planned in con- 
nection with the organization of the chorus. In order 
to stress this last named feature, the committee has 
ruled that every school which can send, on the recom- 
mendation of its Music Department, a complete mixed 
quartet will be assured membership in the chorus for 
this group. Additional units or individuals will be 
acceptable from the same schools. Any school not 
able to send a quartet group will be eligible to enroll 
individual students. 


Programs for the various groups are being an- 
nounced early in order to facilitate the purchase of 
materials and in order to make possible the use of 
these materials by conductors who may wish to do so 
in their own work. 


The committee also announces that students for the 
All-Conference organization will be chosen not only 
from high schools but also from junior colleges with 
the emphasis, of course, on the high school level. 


ALL-CONFERENCE BAND 


Overture to the Barber of Seville—Rossini [Sam Fox Concert Reper- 
toire, No. 4] 


Band Chorale and Fugue in G Minor—Bach [G. Schirmer Band 
Series, No. 97] 


Tone Poem “Phaeton’”—Saint-Saens [Carl Fischer, No. J168] 
University Grand March—Goldman [Carl Fischer, No. J314] 


ALL-CONFERENCE ORCHESTRA 


Slavonic Rhapsody, No. 2—Friedmann [Boosey, Hawkes, Belwin] 

Second Movement “Nordic Symphony”—Hanson [C. C. Birchard] 

Walther’s Prize Song—Wagner (Scored by Alfred Hertz) [Carl 
Fischer, No. AE20] 

Tone Poem “Night on the Bald Mountain”—Moussorgsky [Carl 
Fischer, No. AE19] 


ALL-CONFERENCE CHORUS 


Adoramus Te—Palestrina [Ditson, No. 3069] 
Art Thou with Me?—Bach [C. C. Birchard, No. 1089] 


My Bonnie Lass She Smileth—Morley (Arr. by Ed. German) [H. W. 
Gray, No. 1247] 


ws Song—Bortniansky (Arr. by Tschaikowski) [Ditson, No. 


as + rice, and Arr. by Wheelright [Witmark, 

o. 

The Challenge of Thor—Elgar [Novello, No. 774] 

The Star Spangled Banner—Arr. by Asper [Carl Fischer, No. 
CM4641] 

Golden Hour of Noon (SSA)—Blakeslee [Witmark, No. 2950] 

Sword of Ferrara (TTBB)—Bullard [Boston Music Co., No. 1942] 
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“THE SING AND PLAY 


Book” 
by 


ETHEL CROWNINSHIELD 
Price $100 








] To provide songs that may be used in nursery school and kindergarten; also in primary grades where chil- 
dren have not had opportunities for previous musical training. 


2. To provide songs that may be used as interpretative rhythms and songs that may be dramatized. 
3. To provide students and teachers with songs that may be easily played. 


These songs have been tested in kindergartens and primary schools and found to be useful 
to teachers and children alike. 


Send for copy on examination 


THE BOSTON MusIcC COMPANY 


116 Boylston Street.....Boston, Mass. 
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Southwestern Conference 


San Antonio—April 12-15 








W: ARE GLAD to be able to make some definite announcements 
in this issue regarding plans for our spring program. In 
the following paragraphs and in the tentative program outline 
are given the main features as they have been planned up to 
date. Complete information is not available at this time regard- 
ing all of the groups who will perform at our meeting. It is 
hoped that the complete program outline will be available for 
JouRNAL readers in the next issue. 


Convention Committees 


According to information which is available at this time the 
personnel of the Central Committee is as follows: J. C. Cochran 
(Honorary Chairman), Supt. of Schools, San Antonio, Tex.; 
Thomas B. Portwood (Directing Chairman), Assistant Supt. of 
Schools, San Antonio; Elma Neal, San Antonio; L. W. Fox, 
San Antonio; Mrs. Lulu Griensenbeck, San Antonio; Otto Zoeller, 
Brackenridge High School, San Antonio; Mrs. Florence Cox, 
Sidney Lanier High School, San Antonio; Francisco deBurgos, 
Thomas Jefferson High School, San Antonio; Sister M. Amabilis, 
Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio; Sister M. Calixta, 
Dean, Incarnate Word College, San Antonio; Otto Wick, Uni- 
versity of San Antonio, San Antonio; Catharine E. Strouse (Ex- 
Officio), President, Southwestern Music Educators Conference. 

Serving on the special committee for San Antonio Night are 
Thomas B. Portwood (Chairman), Esther P. Carvagal (Vice- 
Chairman), Otto Wick (College Division), Otto Zoeller (Senior 
Division), Mrs. Lulu Griensenbeck, (Junior and Elementary 
Division). 

Complete information on other committees will be published in 
forthcoming issues of the JouRNAL. 


All Southwestern High School Band and Orchestra 


The Southwestern Conference will again sponsor an All South- 
western High School Band and an All Southwestern High School 
Orchestra. All high school students from states in the South- 
western territory are eligible. Application forms are available 
and may be procured either from the headquarters office in Chi- 
cago or from the organizing chairmen: 

For Band—R. A. Tampke, Southwest Texas State Teachers 
College, San Marcos, Texas. 

For Orchestra—Jerome Zoeller, 315 Kayton Avenue, San An- 
tonio, Texas. 

Following the usual custom, there will be three days of 
intensive rehearsals and special training for each of these groups 
under the direction of Vladimir Bakaleinikoff (orchestra) and 
William D. Revelli (band) which will culminate in a gala con- 
cert on Saturday, April 15. 

Arrangements have been made for the separate housing of boys 
and girls under competent chaperons in excellent hotels located 
in the vicinity of the Conference headquarters. Chaperons and 
counselors will also be provided under the direction of the 
committees. 

The students will be given ample time for recreation during 
their three-day stay in San Antonio as well as an opportunity for 
participation in the important activities of the Conference. 

It is important that applications be sent in promptly so that 
the organizing chairmen may have the personnel of the band and 
orchestra well organized by the first of the year. On or about 
January 15, music will be sent to the accepted players. Mem- 
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bership in the All Southwestern Band and Orchestra will be 
based on the qualifications of the students as they are submitted 
by the supervisors and directors. It is extremely important that 
all members of the band and orchestra come to San Antonio 
well prepared. 

Additional information may be secured either from the organiz- 
ing chairmen or the National Headquarters, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, IIl. 


Festival Chorus 


In coédperation with Region 6 of the National School Vocal 
Association, the Southwestern Conference will sponsor the vocal 
competitive events for this region. Although Region 6 is offi- 
cially comprised of the states of New Mexico, Oklahoma and 
Texas, all states in the Southwestern Conference may, if they 
choose, send their vocal soloists and vocal groups to San Antonio 
for participation in the choral competition-festivals. 

Charles S. Eskridge of Wink, Texas, is chairman of Region 6 
and Paul Riley of Kingsville, Texas, has accepted the appoint- 
ment as general manager of the 1939 Vocal Competition-Festival 
in San Antonio. 

Soloists or groups may qualify for participation in this com- 
petition-festival based on their standing in the 1938 recognized 
state competition-festival in their own states. In the event that 
a group or groups wish to enter the 1939 events in San Antonio 
from a state which did not sponsor a choral competition in 1938, 
then this group may make application for participation through 
their Conference state chairman or other officials of a recognized 
music education group. 

Choral events for which competitions will be sponsored are as 
follows: Mixed, female, male, small madrigal groups and en- 
sembles and vocal solos. The plan is to have all choral units 
participate in the auditions in their particular class according to 
the regulations of the National School Vocal Association. There 
will be required numbers in each class. In addition, all choral 
units will be expected to participate in the choral festival which 
will be held on the final evening of the concert. 

All groups wishing to participate in these events, should com- 
municate immediately with the organizing chairman, Paul Riley, 
Department of Music, A. & I. College, Kingsville, Texas. Appli- 
cations will be ready for distribution very shortly. 

All competing choral groups will be brought together under 
the direction of Mrs. Carol M. Pitts of Omaha. This festival 
chorus will share with the band and orchestra in the gala con- 
cert on the evening of April 15. 


Texas Music Educators Association 


The newly organized Texas Music Educators Association will 
play an important role in the activities of the Southwestern Music 
Educators Conference when it meets in San Antonio. One of the 
important events will be the dinner meeting of the affiliated state 
music educators groups and in-and-about clubs in the Southwest- 
ern Conference. At this meeting, the Texas Music Educators 
Association will be host and Ward G. Brandstetter, president, 
will be in charge of general arrangements. 

The Texas Music Educators Association is also codperating 
in the Rural School Music Festival which is being presented 
under the chairmanship of Nell T. Parmley, State Supervisor of 


Music, Austin, Texas. 
CATHARINE E. Strouse, President 
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Southwestern Music Educators Conf 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS, APRIL 12-15, 1939 
TENTATIVE PROGRAM SCHEDULE 
WEDNESDAY THURSDAY FRiDay SATURDAY 
2:00p.m. 7:30 a.m, 7:30 a.m. 7:30 a.m, 
Registration Registration Committee Breakfasts Committee or Special Group 
Breakfasts 
|| 4:30 p. m. 
| Music Program 
The Seven Last, Words of 8:00 a. m. 50h eo ote. om. 
Christ presente y the isit Exhibit 
| chorus and orehestra of the | iit Exhibits Visit Exhibits Visit Exhibits 
Incarnate Word College, San Full Rehearsals (Closed) : Full Rehearsals (Open): Full Rehearsals (Open) : 
| Antonio, Tex. (a) All eg ee Chorus. Chorus, Band and Orchestra Chorus, Band and Orchestra 
Paul Riley, Kingsville, Tex., 
; organizing chairman; (b) All 
| ha Ao m. Meeti E an Southwestern Band, R. A. | 10:00 a.m. 10:00 a.m. 

yan egy a Tampke, San Marcos, Tex., Vocal Auditions for choruses, General Session: Presiding— 

organizing chairman ; (c) All vocal ensembles and vocal Grace V. Wilson, Wichita, 
Southwestern Orchestra, solos—sponsored by Region 6 Kan. Address by Louis 
|| 8:15 p.m Jerome Zoeller, San Antonio, of the National School Vocal Woodson Curtis, President, 
|| ~“Goncert sponsored by San Tex., organizing chairman. Association. M.E.N.C. Vocal and instru- 
Antonio Federation of Music ' mental music to be an- 
Clubs Section Meetings: (a) Ele- nounced. Demonstration : The 
10:00 a.m. mentary—Chairman: Sarah Boy Voice—Mabelle Glenn, 
| First General ee Pre- hg —o oe ah Kansas City, Mo. 

10:30 p. m. siding—George Oscar Bowen, ( Junior ig s$chool— 

che Sing: Ladies Night, Tulsa, Okla. Vocal and in- Chairman: Ruth Mildred Ry- 

Chairman: Nell T. Parmley, strumentai music to be an- lander, Lubbock, Tex.; (c) 10:30 a.m. 

Austin, Tex. nounced later; Address of Senior High School—Chair- Sectional Rehearsals (Open) : 
Welcome; Response; Presi- man: (To be announced) ; Chorus, band and orchestra 
dent's Address; Address by (d) Teacher Training—Chair- 

i T. W. Butcher, President, man: Irma Lee Batey, Al- 

General Information Kansas State Teachers Col- pine, Tex. 

lege, Emporia. 
The program outline i com 
not include the names of or- 2 12:30 p.m. 
ganizations which have been | 20-30 a.m. 10:30 6. m. Luncheon—Sigma Alpha Iota 
invited to give concerts at our Sectional Rehearsals Sectional Rehearsals (Open) : ; 
general sessions and _ section (Closed) : Chorus, band and Chorus, band and orchestra Othes apotial eodieenn to 
meetings. The names of some orchestra e announce ater 
of these groups are — = 11:30 a. m. 
the present time. owever, in ‘. a ‘ 
the next issue of the JouRNAL | 11:45 a. m. rg oe gg OF - 1:00 p. m. ; 
it is hoped that a complete list Business Meeting: Presidin Em oria Kan : Orchestra Visit Exhibits 
of the performing groups will USINCSS MCSUing: STONE perm, o 9 - ; 
b ilabl —Catharine EB. Strouse, Pres- (special) : George C. Wilson, Full Rehearsals (Closed) : 
. ae ident, S.W.M.E.C. Emporia, Kan. Chorus, band and orchestra 


CONDUCTOR OF BAND: William 
D. Revelli, Ann Arbor, Michigan 














12:30 p. m. 12:30 p. m. 3:00 p.m. 
CONDUCTOR OF ORCHESTRA: Luncheon Meeting: Bxecu- Meeti Clinics: (a) Vocal—In 
Viadimir Bakaleinikoff, Holly- tive Committee as Past Luncheon Meetings charge: Orville J. Borchers, 
wood, California Presidents of the S.W.M.E.C. ae ee. ; (b) seatee. 
1:00 p. m. mental—In charge : eorg 
CONDUCTOR OF CHORUS: Carol Visit Exhibits C. Wilson, Emporia, Kan. 
M. Pitts, Omaha, Nebraska 1:00 p. m. 2 
Visit Exhibits Vocal Auditions—continued eae 
OFFICERS OF THE SOUTHWEST- . ae 
ERN CONFERENCE: President— | _. poner Informal Dinners 
Catharine E. Strouse, Emporia, | 2°39 p.m. 730 p. M. 
Kan.; 1st Vice-President— Full Rehearsals (Open) : Full Rehearsals (Open): a-ss 
James L. Waller, Tulsa, Okla. ; Chorus, band and orchestra Chorus, band and orchestra ‘Lo p.m. 
2nd Vice-President—Raymon H. Conference Festival Program 
Hunt, Denver, Colo. ; Secretary Municipal Auditorium : All 
Treasurer Reven 8." DeJar. | 3:00 p.m 8:00 p.m. Sector “Carel Mi. Pitts; all 
notte, New York. N Y.; Diree- “Clinies: (a) Vocal — In Rural School Music Festival. Southwestern Orchestra — 
tors—Frances Smith Catron charge: Carol M. Pitts Presiding—Nell T. Parmley, Conductor, Vladimir Baka- 
Ponca City, Okla.; George Os- Guia, Nebr.; (b) Instru- State Supervisor of — leinikoff; All Southwestern 
car Bowen, Tulsa, Okla.; John mental—In charge: William — sists "Boot of Band—Conductor, William D. 
C. Kendel, Denver, Colo. D. Revelli, Ann Arbor, Mich. Béccation. Austin. Tex. Revelli. 
OFFICERS OF THE TExaS MUSIC Rehearsals. Chorus (spe- 10:48 
EDUCATORS ASSOCIATION: Pres- ~_ : , — J. —— 3:30 p. m. Ht 9 hi 
ident—Ward G. Brandstetter, mporia, an. ; rehestra : y Sing 
Palestine; 1st Vice-President (special) : George C. Wilson, eee en: bingy = 
(Band)—Charles S. Eskridge, Emporia, Kan. ja t ‘SWM EC ouse, 
Wink; 2nd Vice-President (Or- ent, &.W.M.m.U. 
chestra)—Julien P. Blitz, Lub- ; 
bock; 8rd_ Vice-President | 6:09 p.m. 7:00 p.m 
(Vocal) —Cobby de _ Stivers, Dinner Meeting of State Mu- / rit 
Waco; Secretary—Russell BE. sic Educators Associations Formal Banquet. Toastmas- Hotel 
Shrader, Sweetwater ; Treasurer and In-and-About Clubs in ter: J. C. Cochran, Supt. of Gunter Hote 
—Weldon Covington, Austin. S.W.M.E.C.— Host Associa- Schools, San Antonio, Tex. is | deal 
tion : rexhs Musie Baucators in on10 
OFFICERS OF REGION 6 (N. S. Association, Ward G. Brand- | ¢:39 p. m. : : * 
B., O. and V. Assns.) Chair- stetter, Palestine, President. Recital by Vladimir Baka- will be Bae: — headquar 
man (Band)—Charles §S. Esk- leinikoff. ters. ost of the meetings 


ridge, Wink, Tex.; Vice-Chair- will be in the Hotel where 




















man _ (Orchestra) — Bennette | °*15 P-™. ; i 
Shacklette, Belen, N. M.; Vice- San Antonio Night. Program | 9:30 p. m. there will also be a a : 
Chairman (Vocal)—Paul M. by the San Antonio Schools Lobby Sing music, instruments and all ed- 
Riley, Kingsville, Tex. ; Secre- ucational materials under the 
tary—Sam Hzell, Taft, Tex.; i ic Educa- 
Treasurer—C. V. Buttelman, | 10:30 p.m. 10:00 p.m. — < S — 
Chicago, Ill. Lobby Sing Informal Dance — Sa P 
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Association and Club News 





In-and-About Chicago Music Educators 
Club 


HE In-and-About Chicago Music 

Educators Club was organized by a 
small group of music supervisors and 
teachers in and about Chicago. The club 
grew from a small group of music edu- 
cators who met for luncheon to discuss 
professional problems and exchange 
ideas on materials and to form closer 
friendships. Their ambition was to be- 
come better teachers and supervisors 
through their professional relationship. 
The club has carried forward this pur- 
pose from year to year and today it is 
an influential force in maintaining a high 
standard of music in the community. As 
one of the first in-and-about clubs, the 
Chicago In-and-About group has natur- 
ally had contact with the organization 
work of many in-and-about clubs through- 
out the country. Our club has also been 
one of the Chicago host groups on the 
occasions of National Conference meet- 
ings in Chicago. 

In making plans for the current year, 
the officers kept in mind the original 
purpose of the club and it therefore 
seemed necessary to find a project that 
would be inspirational to the members— 
one that would keep the members active 
and would hold their interest. A special 
committee was appointed to consider 
this problem, and the committee recom- 
mended a project which is already well 
under way. A chorus and an orchestra 
of club members have been organized. 
The groups meet for rehearsal at the 
regular monthly meetings of the club. 
The chorus has begun work on “Dona 
Nobis Pacem” by R. Vaughan Williams, 
and the orchestra is reviewing numbers 
on the national contest list. The plan 
is that these rehearsals will culminate 
in a final gala meeting of the club at 
which the orchestra and chorus will 
play and sing for each other. The 
chorus will be conducted by Max Krone 
and the orchestra by George Dasch. 

In such a program there is no room 
for personal glory, but the group works 
on as a unit not for the purpose of 
exalting either conductors or partici- 
pants, but in the realization that the 
experience harmonizes thought, and 


brings about a feeling of complete ac- 
cord. If we all can visualize the need 
for such an experience, and can appre- 
ciate the benefits to be gained, we shall 
be glad to lay aside other activities and 
take time to give as well as receive in 
this enterprise. Who would profit more 
than a teacher himself, in being led and 
inspired to sing or play exactly what 
is on the printed page. 

A teacher frequently goes on year 
after year directing and inspiring others. 
Few of us have or take the opportunity 
to let ourselves experience the same re- 
actions which we aim to give our stu- 
dents. In order to inspire our students 
we must occasionally at least experience 
the freedom of expression ourselves. 


We should have a musical conception 
far beyond that of our students which 
means that we cannot afford to be teach- 
ing too near the edge of our own musi- 
cal experience. If we have gone this 
league beyond in our understanding and 
proof in execution, it is helpful to re- 
experience it. In watching, observing, 
and working under a fine conductor we 
gain many ideas concerning the ap- 
proach to a new number, and the method 
of developing and finishing off of that 
number. 

While going over new material is a 
phase of our plan for the year, and a 
necessary part of our teaching equip- 
ment, we cannot possibly get the full 
inspiration by merely reading through 
new works. Actually we aim to receive 
the full inspiration by learning thor- 
oughly a great work that in most cases 
is challenging to us as teachers and 
gives us the needed opportunity to be 
moved by the music. 

Participants always derive more bene- 
fit from a production than an audience 
possibly could. For four consecutive 
years the club presented students in 
public concerts which included elemen- 
tary and high school choruses, high 
school bands and orchestras. For the 
past few years our meetings have fea- 
tured various student activities, includ- 
ing clinics. In laying our plans for the 
current school year it seemed advisable 
to shift our attention to teacher par- 
ticipation. 


The present schedule includes meet- 
ings on December 10, January 14, Febru- 
ary 11, and March 11. Members of the 
orchestra meet for rehearsal in the 
mornings, and members of the chorus 
rehearse following the luncheon. The 
club welcomes music educators who are 
visitors in Chicago as well as communi- 
cations from the officers and members 
of other in-and-about clubs. We want 
to share our experiences not only with 
our own club members but also we are 
anxious to keep active contact with in- 
and-about clubs in other parts of the 
country.—Avis T. Schreiber, President. 


Eastern Washington Music Educators 
Club 


4 At the first fall meeting of the Club, 
which was held in connection with the 
Washington Educational Association con- 
vention in Spokane, October 17-18, a 
panel discussion was presented on the 
topic of ““Music Versus Athletics on the 
School Curriculum.” Officers who were 
elected for the coming year are: Presi- 
dent—Thorsten N. Berggren, Spokane; 
Vice-President—George F. Barr, Cheney; 
Secretary-Treasurer— Lynn Sherwood, 
Millwood; Ex-Officio—Gilbert N. Burns, 
Lind, and Glenn B. Starr, Spokane.— 
Thorsten N. Berggren, President. 


In-and-About Twin Cities 


4 The In-and-About Twin Cities Music 
Educators Club sponsored a_ well-at- 
tended luncheon on October 28 in 
connection with the meeting of the Min- 
nesota Education Association. Program 
music was furnished by Joe Jung and 
his Three Strings from WCCO. 


Through the efforts of the Club’s radio 
committee, the annual conference of 
KSTP on Educational Broadcasting on 
November 11-12, under the direction of 
Thomas D. Rishworth, was arranged to 
take the place of the Club’s regular 
November meeting. 

An outstanding meeting has been 
planned for December on music in the 
elementary grades with Sophia Haveson 
as chairman. Building principals and 
grade teachers will be special guests.— 
Mrs. Hazel B. Nohavec, President. 








Enos E. Held 
President, In-and-About Boston 
Music Educators Club 








Avis T. Schreiber 
President, In-and-About Chicago 
Music Educators Club 





Mary C. Donovan 
President, Connecticut Music 
Educators Association 


< 
tee 


William G. Altimari 
President, Kansas Music 
Educators Association 
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In-and-About St. Louis 


4The October meeting of the In-and- 
About St. Louis Music Educators Club 
was in the form of a luncheon at Hotel 
Kingsway, at which time Samuel G. 
Krause, member of the St. Louis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, spoke about his teach- 
ing experiences at National Music 
Camp, Interlochen, Michigan, last sum- 
mer. In November the Club gave a tea 
at the College Club which included a 
discussion, led by Eugene Hahnel, re- 
garding arrangements for a joint con- 
cert by the St. Louis Symphony Orches- 
tra and High School Chorus. Special 
music for this meeting was furnished 
by students of Cleveland High School 
and East St. Louis High School. 

Officers for 1938-39 are: President— 
Cecile C. Coombs, East St. Louis, II1.; 
Vice-President—Louise Mann, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Secretary—Mrs. Agnes Franz Gund- 
lach, Kirkwood, Mo.; Treasurer — Elsa 
Brix, St. Louis, Mo.—Cecile C. Coombs, 
President. 


Southwestern Idaho M. E. A. 


4 The first fall meeting of the South- 
western Idaho Music Educators Associa- 
tion was held in conjunction with the 
Southwestern Idaho Educational Asso- 
ciation at Boise on October 28. The 
high point of these sessions was a 
choral clinic with Wayne S. Hertz, head 
of the music department of the Central 
Washington College of Education, Ellens- 
burg, Washington, serving as guest con- 
ductor. Sight reading was one of the 
features of this clinic at which Mr. 
Hertz employed some new materials. 
The two hundred voice choir was se- 
lected from the choirs of Boise, Nampa, 
Caldwell, Emmett, and Melba. 

During the business meeting the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for 1938-39: 
President—Franklyn Holsinger, Boise; 
Vice-President—Myrton Blackler, Boise; 
Treasurer—C,. W. Albertson, Parma; Sec- 
retary—Louise Bales, Emmett.—Lorn E. 
Christensen, Past President. 


In-and-About Cincinnati 


4 Officers for 1938-39 for the In-and- 
About Cincinnati Music Educators Club, 
who were elected at a recent meeting 
and who will serve also as officers of 
the music division of the Southwestern 
Ohio Teachers Association, are: Presi- 
dent—Elizabeth Lawrence, Oxford; Vice- 
President—Frank C. Biddle, Cincinnati; 
Secretary—Ruth McManis, West Union; 
Treasurer—Arthur J. Harlovic, Cincin- 
nati. 

The next meeting of the Club will be 
held in January.—Ruth McManis, Secre- 
tary. 


Montana Music Educators Association 


4During the recent meeting of the 
Montana Education Association in Bil- 
lings on October 28, the Montana Music 
Educators Association was officially or- 
ganized and affiliated with the North- 
west Music Educators Conference and 
the Music Educators National Confer- 
ence. Two of the definite objectives of 
the newly formed Association are to 
hold a meeting each year, possibly in 
the form of a clinic, during the Montana 
Education Association meeting which all 
music people in the state can attend, and 
to try to put all festivals in the state 
on a uniform basis, somewhat similar to 
the national plan. Louis G. Wersen, 
president of the Northwest Music Edu- 
cators Conference, was present at this 
important meeting and conducted the 
Montana All-State High School Orches- 
tra in a concert before the Montana 
Education Association. The following 
officers were elected for the coming 
year: President—Charles R. Cutts, Bil- 
lings; Vice-Presidents—Eleanore A. Ten- 
ner (Southwest District), Butte; Stanley 
M. Teel (Northwest District), Missoula; 
Maro Butchart (North Central District), 
Stanford; Mrs. O. Phillips (Northeast 
District), Richey; Frederick Bruggeman 
(Eastern District), Baker; Secretary- 
Treasurer—Mrs. Thelma A. Forster, 
Malta.—Charles R. Cutts, President. 


Michigan School Band and Orchestra 
Association 


4 At a meeting of the Festival Com- 
mittee of the Michigan School Band and 
Orchestra Association held at the Union 
Building, Ann Arbor, on October 30, the 
dates April 28 and 29, 1939, were chosen 
for the Michigan School Instrumental 
Music Festival next spring. A marching 
festival will be included for the first 
time in the plans for this coming event. 
Members of the Festival Committee are: 
King Stacy (general chairman), Lansing; 
Dale C. Harris, Pontiac; A. W. Berndt, 
Birmingham; Robert Magor, Berkley; W. 
R. Champion, Ann Arbor; W. Merwyn 
Mitchell, Grand Rapids; Paul Rainier, 
Adrian; W. H. Bloch, Flint; Gardner 
Shuler; E. S. Fetherston, Detroit; Paul 
Tammi, Battle Creek; Roy Miller, De- 
troit; Dewey Kalember, Grosse Pointe; 
Mac Carr, River Rouge; Eugene Heeter, 
Holland; Cleo Fox, Kalamazoo. 

Plans are also rapidly taking shape 
for the All-State Band, All-State Or- 
chestra and individual clinics for all 
instruments for the North Central Con- 
ference program to be held in Detroit, 
March 19-24.—King Stacy, President. 


Ohio Music Education Association 


4 Music lists for Ohio appear in the Oc- 
tober issue of the Triad, official publi- 
cation of the Ohio Music Education As- 
sociation. Merrill McEwen, chairman of 
the Competitive-Festivals Committee, 
has submitted the following tentative 
dates for 1939 district and state events 
in Ohio: District I (Northwest)—March 
10—orchestra; March 17—chorus; March 
31—solo and ensemble. District II 
(North Central)—April 1—orchestra and 
chorus; solo and ensemble date to be 
announced later. District III (North- 
east)—dates to be announced. District 
IV (West)—dates to be announced. Dis- 
trict V (Central)—March 10—orchestra 
and chorus; March 11—solo and ensem- 
ble. District VI (East)—March 18— 
chorus and solo and ensemble; April 14 
—orchestra; May 5—band. District VII 
(Southwest)—March 17—-solo and en- 
semble; March 18—band, orchestra and 
chorus. District VIII (Southeast)— 
March 31—solo and ensemble; April 1— 
band, orchestra and chorus. 

From the Triad also comes the in- 
formation that the Ohio Music Educa- 
tion Association is now officially affiliated 
with the Ohio Education Association 
and that the Ohio M.E.A. Music Library 
will be housed and handled in the State 
Library, with Paul Noon, state librarian, 
acting as chairman of the Music Library 
Committee. Other members of this 
Committee are Faye Rees, Wooster, 
chairman of the Vocal Affairs Commit- 
tee, and Harry F. Clarke, Cleveland, 
chairman of the Instrumental Affairs 
Committee.—George E. Waln, Second 
Vice-President. 


Illinois School Orchestra Association 


4 At the business meeting which was 
held Friday, October 14, during the 
annual clinic conference at Normal, Illi- 
nois, officers were elected for the 
coming year. New officers, with the 
exception of the secretary who is to be 
elected later, are: President—Fred Bige- 
low, Geneva; Vice-President—Paul Mor- 
rison, Quincy; Treasurer—Franklin C. 
Kreider, Collinsville. 


Illinois School Vocal Association 


4 The following officers for 1938-39 were 
elected at a business meeting of the 
Association which was held in con- 
nection with the Fourth Annual Music 
Clinic-Conference at Normal, Illinois, on 
October 14-15, 1938: President—C. Scripps 
Beebee, Centralia; Vice President—Alex 
Zimmerman, Joliet; Secretary —H. W. 
Peithman, Normal; Treasurer—Frances 
Chatburn, Springfield. 








Fred R. Bigelow 
President, Illinois School 
Orchestra Association 








Franklyn S. Weddle 
President, Michigan School 
Vocal Association 





Charles R. Cutts 
President, Montana Music 
Educators Association 





Arthur R. Goranson 
President, New York State 
School Music Association 
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Mid-Year Session 
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A Faculty of National Reputation 
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quirements of the Boards of Education 
in various states. 
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In-and-About Detroit 


4 “Integration of the Arts” has been 
selected as the program theme of the 
In-and-About Detroit Music Educators 
Club for 1938-39. The program for the 
first meeting, to be held Saturday, 
December 10, in the Hotel Statler, por- 
trays “Dance and Song” featuring Ruth 
Murray and the Wayne University dance 
group. Five beautiful Christmas num- 
bers will be interpreted in dance, with 
choral settings provided by the North- 
western High School a cappella choir 
under the direction of Alice Lowden. 
The choir will also make a solo appear- 
ance and carol singing by club members 
and their guests will be led by Edward 
D. Mosher, of Fordson High School, 
Dearborn, Michigan. 


Officers for the ensuing year are: 
President—Adelaide Hart, Detroit; Vice- 
President—George Van Deusen, Detroit; 
Corresponding Secretary-—Grace E. 
Jones, Detroit; Recording Secretary— 
Beth Hamilton Johnson, Dearborn; 
Treasurer—Will Curtiss.—Dorothy Hope, 
Publicity Chairman. 


In-and-About New York 


4 The November 5 dinner meeting of the 
In-and-About New York Music Educa- 
tors Club which was held at Hotel Peter 
Stuyvesant, New York City, was devoted 
to a discussion of the relation of school 
music to the community, with a thought 
to the approaching World’s Fair. The 
discussion was opened by Ernest Hesser 
and the program included interesting 
talks by Mrs. Frances McFarland, Mu- 
sic Education Division, Federal Music 
Project; by Grace Spofford representing 
Mrs. Henry Breckenridge, chairman of 
Mayor LaGuardia’s Municipal Art Com- 
mittee; and by Olin Downes, director of 
music of the World’s Fair. In addition, 
a demonstration of Dalcroze eurhythmics 
was presented, and F. Colwell Conklin, 
president of the Eastern Music Educa- 
tors Conference, told of plans which are 
being made for the Eastern Conference 
in Boston, March 15-16-17, 1939.—Peter 
W. Dykema, Chairman. 


In-and-About Boston 


4A brass clinic principally for horns 
and trumpets, will be the feature of the 
December 3 meeting of the Boston In- 
and-About Club, with Albert Wassell, 
Worcester, Mass., in charge. There will 
also be taken up at this meeting further 
plans regarding participation in the 
Eastern Conference next spring, at which 
time the Club will be host to all In-and- 
About Clubs in the Eastern Conference 
at a luncheon given during the three- 
day period of the Conference. 


Program plans of the Club for the 
coming year also include a meeting on 
February 4 at which a creative music 
clinic will be conducted by Mabel Reed 
of Worcester, and an April Fool’s meet- 
ing on April 1. All of the above meet- 
ings will be held at the University Club. 
Boston.—Enos E. Held, President. 


In-and-About Bellingham 


4 The program for the October 28 meet- 
ing of the In-and-About Bellingham 
Music Educators Club, which was held 
in conjunction with the sectional meet- 
ing of the Washington Education 
Association in Bellingham, Washington, 
included a round table discussion with 
Mira E. Booth, of Western Washington 
College of Education, as chairman, and 
a talk by Ethel M. Henson, Seattle music 
supervisor. Miss Booth also had charge 
of the luncheon which followed the 
meeting. 


Officers for 1938-39 are: President— 
Verda Gilfilen; Vice-President — Mrs. 
Florence Brown; Secretary-Treasurer— 
Lora Hills.—Lora B. Hills, Secretary. 





New England Music Festival Association 


4 At the Eastern Conference in Boston 
next spring, the New England Music 
Festival Association will sponsor the 
organization of an All-Eastern Band, 
Orchestra and Chorus. Conductors will 
be: Band—Paul Wiggin, Pawtucket, R. 
I.; Orchestra—Francis Findlay, Boston, 
Mass.; Chorus—Walter Butterfield, Provi- 
dence, R. I. Application blanks for 
membership in all of these organizations 
may be secured from the office of John 
E. C. Merker, 121 John Street, Newport, 
R. I. A supply of these blanks is also 
available in the headquarters office in 
Chicago. 

Managers in charge of the _ three 
groups are: Band—Karl V. Palmer, 
Room 53, City Hall, Portland, Maine; 
Orchestra—Warren S. Freeman, 45 Dart- 
mouth Street, Belmont, Mass.; Chorus— 
Helen Curry, 27 Elm Street, Gloucester, 
Mass. 

Every effort is being made to insure 
close relationship between the adminis- 
trators and music educators in New 
England. At the annual meeting of the 
Council of New England Secondary 
School Principals Associations, this mat- 
ter was discussed by the Music Festival 
Committee of that group, and it was 
agreed that all New England interscho- 
lastic activities should be sanctioned by 
the Council, and that state activities 
should be approved by the respective 
state principals’ associations. It was 
further agreed that a standing Music 
Festival Committee should be appointed 
by the Council, this Committee to have 
power to approve the 1939 program of 
the New England Festival Association; 
also, that the secretary of the New 
England Music Festival Association send 
all information relative to the work of 
the Festival Association to the secre- 
taries of the state principals’ associa- 
tions who in turn should disseminate 
this information to the members of those 
organizations. 

The first fall meeting of the New 
England Music Festival Association was 
held September 17 and the executive 
committee met on October 1, at the Uni- 
versity Club in Boston, Mass.—John E. 
C. Merker, Executive Secretary-Treas- 
urer. 


Berks County, Pa., M. E. A. 


4 The music supervisors and teachers 
of Berks County, Pennsylvania, who or- 
ganize each September into a sectional 
music organization held their first dinner 
meeting of the year on October 26 at 
the Thomas Jefferson Tea Room, Read- 
ing, Pa. Plans were discussed for the 
ensuing year and a report of the instru- 
mental committee, under the chairman- 
ship of Harold Darwin, was presented. 
Also at this meeting were played the 
music selections for the county chorus 
which will participate next spring in a 
massed choral fete known as “Berks 
County Field Day.” 

On November 11, Clyde Dengler, who 
will be the guest conductor at the spring 
festival, met with vocal supervisors for 
further discussion of vocal numbers. 
The next meeting of the Club will be in 
Reading on January 19.—Doris H. Yoder, 
Secretary. 


North Carolina M. T. A. 


4 The Executive Board of the North 
Carolina Music Teachers Association, at 
a recent meeting in Greensboro, approved 
a list of examiners in connection with 
the plan for credit for private lessons 
in applied music. The list was made up 
of representative members of the facul- 
ties of the various colleges in the state. 
The acceptance of this report by the 
State Department of Public Instruction 
will complete the arrangements for the 
operation of the applied music credit 
plan.—Glen Haydon, President. 
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Rhode Island M. E. A. 


4 In conjunction with the Rhode Island 
State Teachers Conference, the Rhode 
Island Music Educators Association held 
its second fall meeting on October 27 in 
the Mexican Room of the Crown Hotel, 
Providence. Rachel Kerans, music super- 
visor at Danvers, Mass., spoke on “My 
Experiences in Teaching Music Appre- 
ciation.” 

The following have been elected as 
officers for 1938-39: President—Gertrude 
Z. Mahan, Central Falls; Vice-Presi- 
dent—Walter F. Angus, Barrington; Sec- 
retary—Gertrude E. Murphy, Pawtucket; 
Treasurer—Louise M. Pine, Cranston. 
Program Committee—Walter H. Butter- 
field, S. Minerva Hill, Grace Gormley, 
Alice Tully, all of Providence; Anna L. 
McInerney, Auburn; Marianna Willard; 
and Elsie Bruce, Spring Green. George 
S. Chase, Anthony, was appointed chair- 
man of the All-State Orchestra and 
Edmund J. Grant, Providence, chairman 
of the All-State Chorus. Assisting them 
will be: G. Richard Carpenter, Provi- 
dence; Miriam Hosmer, Pawtucket; 
Roger W. Greene, Providence; M. Theresa 
Donovan; and Natalie T. Southard.— 
Gertrude Z. Mahan, President. 


Louisiana M.E.A. 

4 At a special meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the Louisiana Music Edu- 
cation Association held October 2 in 
Alexandria, it was decided that the or- 
ganization would publish the Louisiana 
Musician as its official journal, the first 
issue of which came off the press about 
November 1. Further issues will appear 
in January, March and May. 

The annual meeting of the Association 
was held November 18 at Baton Rouge, 
at which time new officers were elected 
and plans were made for the three vocal 
and orchestra festivals next spring and 
for the state band festival to be held 
later in the school year.—Ralph R. Pot- 
tle, President. 


Central Long Island M.E.A. 
4So that all members of the Central 
Long Island Music Educators Associa- 
tion will be fully apprised of activities 
of the Association, The Bulletin is being 
published, with the main feature a di- 
rectory giving the names, present teach- 
ing position, and other pertinent informa- 
tion regarding each member. The 
Bulletin will also give the program for 
the annual spring festival, as well as 
the places and dates of various meetings 
and individual concerts during the year. 
Copies may be obtained upon written 
request.—Donald Gardner, Vice President. 


National Capital In-and-About Music 
Club 


4 Rural Music Education was the gen- 
eral subject of the first fall meeting of 
the Club which was held November 5 at 
Woodstock High School, Woodstock, Va. 
Included on the morning program were 
selections by the County School Band, 
conducted by Gilbert Curtis, and by the 
Madison College Glee Club of Harrison- 
burg, Va., conducted by Edna Shaeffer. 
Belmont Farley, publicity director 
for the National Education Association, 
spoke on “Yesterday and Today in Our 
Rural Schools.” Following the morning 
program, a luncheon was held at Shenan- 
doah Caverns, Va., at which time Luther 
Richman, state supervisor of music, 
Richmond, Va., was the speaker. Special 
music was furnished by the Shenandoah 
Conservatory of Music String Ensemble, 
conducted by Mr. Anderson. 

Officers for 1938-39 are: President— 
Mrs. Eveline Newcomb Burgess, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; 1st Vice-President—Cecil 
W. Wilkins, Norfolk, Va.; 2nd Vice-Presi- 
dent—John Denues, Baltimore, Md.; Sec- 
retary—Emma Louise Thompson, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Treasurer—Gilbert F. 
Curtis, Woodstock, Va.—Emma Louise 
Thompson, Secretary. 
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Connecticut M. EB. A. 


4 At the annual meeting of the Con- 
necticut Music Educators Association 
which was held October 28 at the 
Heublein Hotel, Hartford, the date for 
the 1939 Music Festival in Greenwich 
was set for May 12. The following 
Festival Committee chairmen were ap- 
pointed: A Cappella—Ralph Baldwin, 
Hartford; Orchestra Grace Cushman, 
Teachers College, New Britain; Band— 
Albert Dorr, Poquonock; Girls Glee— 
Doris Rayner, Hartford; Boys Glee— 
James Conklin, Meriden. The local fes- 
tival committee will be comprised of the 
fourteen members of the Greenwich 
Public Schools Music Department. 

Officers for 1938-39 are: President— 
Mary C. Donovan, Greenwich; Vice- 
President—Leon R. Corliss, Naugatuck; 
Treasurer—Albert I. Dorr, Poquonock; 
Recording Secretary—Mrs. Ruth deVilla- 
franca, Danbury; Corresponding Secre- 
tary—May Andrus, Hamden. Board of 
Directors: Floyd Evans, Waterbury; 
Clarence Grimes, Hamden; James V. 
Conklin, Meriden; Mrs. Ethelle Baldwin, 
Milford.— May Andrus, Corresponding 
Secretary. 





Chicago High School Music Teachers 
Club 

40On November 15 members of the Club 
were entertained at a dinner meeting 
held in the Tropical Room at the Me- 
dinah Club, at which time O. D. (Out- 
door) Frank, of the University of Chi- 
cago, spoke on “Music and Nature.” The 
program also included music selections 
by Ralph Niehaus, tenor, formerly with 
the Chicago City Opera Company, and 
by the Lane Technical High School 
trumpet quartet.—Clare John Thomas, 
President. 


Salt Lake City In-and-About Club 


4 The Salt Lake City In-and-About Club 
was unusually well represented at a 
dinner party held during the recent 
Utah State Education Association con- 
vention, October 14. Included on the 
interesting after-dinner program were 
stunt songs, group singing, program 
music and a well pointed talk by S. 
Earle Blakeslee, president of the Cali- 
fornia-Western Music Educators Con- 
ference. 

Officers for the 1938-39 year were 
elected and plans for the season’s meet- 
ings were outlined. New officers are: 
President—Emery G. Epperson, Jordan; 
Vice-President—Lorin F. Wheelwright, 
Salt Lake City; Secretary-Treasurer— 
Basil Hansen, Salt Lake City; Executive 
Board—Lydia White Boothby (three- 
year member), Mrs. Edna Evans John- 
son (two-year member), and Ethel 
Anderson (one-year member), Salt Lake 
City, Utah.—Basil Hansen, Secretary. 


In-and-About Springfield 


4 The first annual meeting of the In- 
and-About Springfield (Mass.) Music 
Educators Club was held at Hotel Bridg- 
way on October 28 with a record attend- 
ance. Following the business meeting, 
the guest speaker, Grace G. Pierce of 
Lowell State Teachers College, Lowell, 
Massachusetts, discussed “The Philos- 
ophy of Supervision,” and the senior 
chorus ensemble of Lowell State Teach- 
ers College, under the direction of Miss 
Pierce, presented a program of sacred 
and secular music. 

This year the Club will meet every 
two months. The speaker at the Decem- 
ber meeting will be Mrs. Martha Ramsey 
who will talk on community music. 

Officers for the ensuing year are: 
President—William E. Holdridge, Hol- 
yoke, Massachusetts; Vice-President—F. 
Anthony Viggiano, Springfield; Secretary 
—Marjorie Goodhines, Springfield; Treas- 
urer—Everett Sittard, East Hampton.— 
Marjorie Goodhines, Secretary. 
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In-and-About Southern Vermont 


4 The first and second fall meetings of 
the In-and-About Southern Vermont 
Music Educators Club were held at Hotel 
Brooks, Brattleboro, Vt., on October 8 
and November 19, respectively. Speaker 
at the first meeting was Helen Leavitt, 
of the faculty of Boston University, who 
discussed “Folk Songs of Our Country 
and Other Lands,” illustrating her talk 
with folk tunes on the piano. The pro- 
gram for the second meeting included 
special music and a speech by Warren 
S. Freeman, director of music, Belmont, 
Mass., on “Music Appreciation.”—Doris 
A. Hartwell, Secretary. 
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In-and-About Harrisburg 


4 The first fall meeting of the In-and- 
About Harrisburg Music Educators Club, 
held in Harrisburg on November 7, 
featured a panel discussion on “Current 
Problems in Music Education.” Promi- 
nent educators representing various 
fields led the discussion, with M. Claude 
Rosenberry, state supervisor of music 
for Pennsylvania, as chairman. 

Officers for the 1938-39 season are: 
President—Ulna F. Goodall, Harrisburg; 
Vice-President—Ruth Palmer, Carlisle; 
Secretary—Evelyn Waltman, York; 
Treasurer—Edward P. Rutledge, Ann- 
ville—Evelyn Waltman, Secretary. 





New Jersey S.T.A., Department of Music 


4 The first day’s program for the Annual 
Convention of the Department of Music 
of the New Jersey State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, which was held November 11-13 
in Atlantic City, began with the annual 
luncheon at Hotel Traymore on Friday, 
November 11. In addition to violin and 
piano selections by Margaret and Jen- 
nings Butterfield, West Orange, the 
afternoon program included addresses 
by Lilla Belle Pitts, instructor of music 
education at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, on “Comparative Values in 
Music Education,” and by John Warren 
Erb, who is director of instrumental 
music at New York University, New 
York City, as well as director of music 
at Lafayette College, Easton, Pa., on 
“The Influence of Instrumental Music 
in the Modern School Curriculum.” 

On Saturday, November 12, the morn- 
ing session was given over to the busi- 
ness meeting of the New Jersey State 
Teachers Association. In the afternoon, 
following an informal luncheon, the an- 
nual business meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Music of the N.J.S.T.A. was 
held in the Hotel Traymore. 

Due to the splendid efforts of the 
Broadcast Committee, the Music and 
American Youth Hour was secured for 
the coast-to-coast broadcast over NBC 
of the Sunday morning program from 
the Ball Room of Convention Hall, At- 
lantic City. Eric De Lamarter, formerly 
conductor of the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra, was guest conductor for this 
broadcast as well as for the Gala Anni- 
versary Concert, also given in the Ball 
Room of Convention Hall, on Sunday 
afternoon.—Mabel E. Bray, President. 


In-and-About Indianapolis 


4 An exceptionally large attendance 
marked the October 27 luncheon meeting 
of the Indianapolis In-and-About Club 
which was held at Shortridge High 
School, Indianapolis, in connection with 
the sessions of the music section of the 
Indiana State Teachers Association. 
The following committees were ap- 
pointed for the coming year: Educational 
Contacts and Conference Affairs—Claude 
Palmer (chairman), Muncie;. Ruth Hill, 
Anderson; Joseph Gremelspacher, Craw- 


fordsville; Ralph Wright, Indianapolis, 
and J. Russell Paxton, Indianapolis. 
Music Appreciation and Radio—Mrs. 


Lenora Coffin (chairman), Indianapolis. 
Place and Arrangements—Edward Emery 
(chairman), Gertrude Free, and Mary 
Zimmerly, all of Indianapolis. Social— 
David Koile, North Manchester; Mary 
Esther Lawler, Indianapolis; Mrs. Her- 
mine Colson, Anderson; and Martin 
Schulz, Shelbyville. 

Group singing, led by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Kaltz Cochran, head of the music de- 
partment at Arsenal Technical Schools, 
Indianapolis, was included on the pro- 
gram.—Louise E. Swan. 


Southern New Mexico Music Association 


4 Music supervisors of Southern New 
Mexico met at State College, New Mexico, 
on October 15 and organized the South- 
ern New Mexico Music Association. The 
present organization includes vocal and 
instrumental people from approximately 
twenty schools and many more will be 
invited to participate in its activities. 
Music education will be promoted 
through festivals, clinics, and organized 
programs. In an early issue of the 
Journal more complete information will 
be available concerning the Association. 
At the present time a clinic for Decem- 
ber 10 is being planned, as well as a 
festival for April 21-22, State College. 

Officers elected for the coming year 
are: President—Gerald McGuire, Alamo- 
gordo; Vice-President—Ralph W. Ander- 
son, Las Cruces; Secretary-Treasurer— 
Margaret Davis, Alamogordo; Festival 
Director—Carl Jacobs, State College.— 
Gerald McGuire, President. 
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Forces Affecting Musical Progress 
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in a day and age when recordings, radio 
broadcasts and sound films have made 
the enjoyment of music possible to all 
and have placed true appreciation within 
reach of a vast majority, provided only 
that you will guide them aright and lead 
them by easy stages to insight and under- 
standing ? 

I fear that many stand accused under 
this indictment. Why, if it were other- 
wise, do less than two per cent of college 
students interest themselves in any kind 
of music save swing music? With student 
activity tickets, bought by compulsion, in 
their pockets, less than half of our college 
students attend their college concerts six 
times a year. But in a typical college 
town of twenty thousand population, the 
average weekly attendance at the movies 
is over twenty thousand! 

Have we, possibly, killed the desire of 
many children to hear good music, by 
forcing them to listen to adult music or 
to too much strange music of a bygone 
day and of a foreign flavor, so that they 
stay away when they can choose their 
own entertainment? 

For that matter, to what extent do you 
have and use the means that science and 
invention have provided to bring music 
to children as a pleasurable experience? 
How many of your schoolrooms are 
equipped with pianos, so that children 
may enjoy their songs accompanied? 
How many schools possess good, modern 
phonographs and records chosen to suit 
the tastes and needs of children at dif- 
ferent levels? I have visited schools in 
nearly every state, and I feel righteously 
indignant when I recall the pitiful in- 
adequacy of suitable musical equipment in 
most of these schools. 

The broadcasting companies spend mil- 
lions of dollars annually to send good 
music into every American schoolroom. 
How many of your rooms are equipped 
with radios? How many of you provide 
time and opportunity to listen? How 
many of you prepare the children to listen 
alertly, purposively? How many of you 
know what programs these pupils choose 
when they tune in at home? Would it 
not be worth while to find out? 

The sound film, perfected by modern 
science and invention, can now provide 
operatic and symphonic music at nominal, 
popular movie prices. Why, then, do 
they not do so? Simply because the 
public is unprepared to appropriate its 
cultural heritage and flocks to sex 
dramas, adventures, and. follies instead. 
Somewhere, somehow, we have failed in 
our obligations when less than two per 
cent of our people prefer good to cheap 
musical entertainment. 

Are we indifferent to the many other 
educational and artistic possibilities of 
the radio and sound film? To what extent 
do we utilize the “Schools of the Air’? 
Do we integrate music with the other 
arts—painting and drama—through visual 
and aural means—microfilm projections 
and recordings? Inexpensive recording 
machines are now available. Here, at 
last, is a practical means for checking, 
testing, and criticizing your work. When 
will you have the courage to demand 
that these aids be supplied? 

The astounding instrumental develop- 
ment in our schools is our pride and 
glory. It has, perhaps, done more to sell 
music to the general educator, the school 
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patron, and taxpayer than any other 
school music activity. No one appreciates 
their value more than I. Having trained 
and developed school bands and orchestras 
as early as 1905, I am considered one of 
the original pioneers in this movement— 
also one of the first to put into effect 
practical courses in the band and or- 
chestra training of music supervisors. 
Moreover, I encouraged youngsters, who 
could not reach the proficiency required 
of band and orchestra musicians, to join 
ukulele, mandolin, banjo, and guitar clubs, 
and I taught them myself. 

Since all art is designed for our enjoy- 
ment and recreation, there is some kind 
of musical instrument suited to the taste 
and ability of every boy and girl. During 
the worst year of the depression, nine 
hundred thousand guitars were sold in 
this country. Music printers tell me that 
today they print more music by far for 
the piano accordion than for the piano. 
Why then, in the name of common sense, 
do we not recognize the need of these 
children for help to do better what they 
want to do and will do anyway? What 
better stepping-stone to the piano could 
we find? What better approach to the 
study of the violin than pleasurable ex- 
perience with a mandolin? What better 
introduction to the violoncello than the 
fun derived from playing a guitar? A 
harmonica for several years, followed by 
pleasurable recreation with these plectrum 
instruments, I now recognize as the be- 
ginnings of my lasting interest in music. 

Rhythm bands and toy orchestras have 
captured the kindergartens. Are these, 
also, used, all too often, for the exploita- 
tion rather than for the rhythmic and 
melodic development of the children? 
They do look “so cute” in their imitation 
uniforms, but is this activity always edu- 
cational? These toys and tools have mar- 
velous possibilities, if rightly used, for 
intensity, quality and pitch discrimination, 
which lie at the very foundation of 
musicality development. If wrongly used— 
for show and display—the movement will 
soon lose its appeal and pass out as just 
another fad. When shall we come of age 
and differentiate between intrinsic values 
and extrinsic display? 

If we really mean what our motto 
implies, we will see to it that every child 
will have the chance to learn to play the 
instrument his heart desires. When we 
have him interested on his own level it 
will be easy to lead him up to ours. 


With integration uppermost in many 
minds, it becomes my duty to point out 
the dangers that lurk in the segregation 
of instrumental and vocal activities. Many 
schools employ separate directors and 
supervisors who plan and work inde- 
pendently. Competition and rivalry for 
space, time, and equipment breed jealousies 
and intrigues, which can, and often do, 
lead to disruptions. This pair should 
never be permitted to become disunited. 
They must live and work together in 
mutual understanding, respect, and har- 
mony. The sooner all vocal and instru- 
mental forces—national, regional, and 
state—can merge, the better it will be for 
the future progress of school music. 
“United we stand—divided we fall” is as 
pertinent in its application here as in any 
other field. 
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Since organization and unity are vital 
to strength, a word must be said for our 
national, state, intercity, and local associa- 
tions and clubs. It is extremely doubtful 
that school music would have grown to 
its present stature had not this Conference 
been organized. Why is it that probably 
fewer than one out of five school music 
teachers are members of this great or- 
ganization working for the best interests 
of all? Why are the majority satisfied 
to remain parasites, accepting the benefits 
but contributing nothing? If I were a 
school superintendent, I should refuse to 
employ any teacher not a member of her 
state and national organizations. As for 
myself, I can testify that I have gained 
more in ideas, in inspiration and in prac- 
tical helps from attendance at these meet- 
ings, from the JourNAL and the Year- 
books, than from all other sources. No 
doubt this is the experience of many of 
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you. What can we do, then, to induce 
every school music teacher to join us, to 
help and to benefit in even greater degree 
by so doing? 


Let us now, in the few remaining 
moments available, take a look at the 
audience viewing our pageant of progress 
—our fourth category of forces. These 
are the social forces—our patrons, society 
at large—upon whose sympathy and sup- 
port our progress depends. This society 
of thirty million pupils and students— 
dependents of 100,000,000 adults—consti- 
tutes the consumers, the beneficiaries of 
our services. The children of today will 
become the citizens of tomorrow. From 
their ranks will spring the future states- 
men, politicians, regents, board members, 
superintendents, and principals whose ap- 
preciation of, and attitudes toward, school 
music will determine, in large degree, 
whether it shall progress, remain static 
or go backward. 


How important, then, it is that we 
broaden the base of our foundation, that 
we interest all the children in some form 
of participation—listening, playing, sing- 
ing, creating—to the end that they may 
gain genuine pleasure from their ex- 
periences with music and develop some 
degree of power to pursue this “heavenly 
maid” for the sake of enduring delight in 
her companionship! 


How important it is that, somehow, we 
shall impart to more children the power 
to read simple music, in order that they 
may, on their own initiative, explore the 
rich treasure house of music for their 
increasing pleasure! When even most 
college students who have elected music 
as a major are unable to read simple 
vocal music fluently, there is something 
wrong somewhere. 


Are your school buildings dark at night 
and closed for the summer or have they 
become centers of community life, recrea- 
tion, and edification? Are you leaders in 
this communal life, or do you stick to 
your schoolrooms like medieval monks in 
their cells? 


One cf the most promising trends of 
the times is the town hall and civic forum 
movement coupled with adult opportunity 
classes in our high schools. Here music 
has a glorious opportunity to prove itself 
a civic asset and a powerful social force 
for good. Equally felicitous is the trend 
away from contests—with their bitter 
after-effects of rivalries, jealousies and 
disappointments—to the county, state, 
regional, and national competition that 
unite all the people in one common under- 
taking for a common good. The old- 
fashioned contest was a powerful stimulus 
to higher standards. The urge to excel, 
the desire to win, the satisfaction of 
approbation are among the strongest of 
human motivations. Undoubtedly, how- 
ever, the movement went too far when 
many directors were told “to bring home 
the bacon—or else”! The competition- 
festival, with expert adjudication and 
sympathetic constructive criticism can 
carry these ideals to even greater heights, 
if and when the goal is made the inner, 
intrinsic satisfaction that perfection pro- 
vides instead of the false pride we have 
often taken in the extrinsic show of cups 
and trophies in our corridors. 


Do your public libraries provide mu- 
sical reference books, scores, and record- 
ings? Some libraries have listening rooms 
with records and machines equipped with 
earphones where music lovers may listen, 
study, and enjoy music as book lovers 
enjoy literature. There is no reason why 
every library should not provide such 
facilities. Someone must raise the issue. 





Why not you? Modern inventions have 
liberated music for the enjoyment of all, 
rich and poor. They must be made avail- 
able, since music can progress only insofar 
as it can be made to become a vital neces- 
sity to more and more people. 


Fifth, we must take cognizance of the 
forces of reaction that stand in the back- 
ground to scoff and scorn at all these 
things that make for a fuller and richer 
life to which music can contribute so 
abundantly. 

These are the forces of ignorance and 
illiteracy. Deprived of any pleasure from 
music in their own youth they cannot 
appreciate its values for the youth of 
today. Show me a college president in- 
different or hostile to music and.I will 
prove that music was never an enjoyable 
experience of his own childhood. On 
the other hand, I have yet to hear of a 
school official, who is himself musical, 
who is not, also, a staunch advocate of 
the place of music in education on a 
parity with any other subject. 


Then there are the forces of inertia and 
indifference. They are characteristic of 
many of our own profession—those who 
refuse to join and codperate with their 
fellows, the idol worshippers of traditional 
gods, they who are too lazy or too in- 
competent’ to think, to investigate, to 
experiment, to devise and create better 
methods, too lazy, even, to try themselves 
what leaders of the profession have found 
good. And so, many teachers are still 
teaching signs before things—notes before 
musical experience, drilling on meaning- 
less repetitions, preserving the letter of 
the law and killing its spirit. 


Last, we have the forces of animosity 
and antagonism that would tear down 
and wreck the temple of music we have 
built through the years. These are the 
grouchers and penny pinchers, the vested 
interests, the aristocracy of wealth, the 
heavy taxpayers who still ask with Abel, 
“Am I my brother’s keeper?” It is this 
class that has fought public education 
from its inception. It was this class that 
opposed Horace Mann and Henry Bar- 
nard and obstructed the institution of 
public education for many decades. These 
are the witch hunters of “fads and frills.” 


If they could but realize it, the liabili- 
ties of leisure are such that the very 
foundations of our social life and demo- 
cratic government depend upon its worthy 
use. Each previous conquest of increased 
leisure has been followed by waves of 
crime, simply because “Satan finds mis- 
chief for idle hands.” One answer to the 
sane use of leisure lies in the utilization 
of the arts. Someone has said, “The 
youth of America is hand hungry.” Let 
us show them the fun there is to be had 
in handmade, homemade music! 


Someone has recently pointed out the 
fact that our reformatories, prisons, and 
hospitals for insane contain almost as 
many persons as our higher educational 
institutions. Is it not nossible that many 
of these maladjusted lives are due to 
emotional inhibitions and frustrations? 
Since music has proved itself a valuable 
therapeutic agency in restoring emotional 
equilibrium, would it not be a wise in- 
vestment as a preventative? Since ig- 
norance is one cause of crime and since 
the cost of crime consumes one-seventh 
of our national income—several times the 
cost of all education, public and private— 
why not provide more and better educa- 
tion as an antidote for crime? 

Who can predict the future of music 
in America? Since we have developed 
musically more rapidly during the past 
twenty-five years than in the preceding 
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two hundred and fifty years, we may be 
sure that no one can imagine the music 
a quarter of a century hence. Our mu- 
seums are full of queer, obsolete musical 
instruments, cryptic neumes, and para- 
phernalia. Will those of today give way 
to modern electronic instruments with 
one type of manual control applicable to 
all? Science and invention will, as al- 
ways, take the lead and we educators and 
artists must be alert to keep step with 
the scientists. Since music is at once the 
oldest and the youngest of all the arts, 
its late development, its recent admis- 
sion into the educational curriculum ex- 
plain the reason for its slow progress in 
many communities. Perhaps, without 
our realizing it, the radio, the voice of 
which is now heard in every nook and 
corner of the land, is destined to be the 
great agency of liberation. With music 
being heard constantly by everyone, there 
must surely develop a music-loving na- 
tion. With everyone becoming more 
familiar with music and, therefore, more 
and more music-conscious, it seems in- 
evitable that its values as a social, rec- 
reational, moral, and spiritual force will 
soon be universally recognized. We need 
not doubt, then, that the forces affecting 
musical progress will be vastly augment- 
ed and generously supported by increas- 
ingly music-minded masses. Let us be 
alert to recognize the signs of progress. 
Let us be confident that we shall move 
on and up. Let us be inspired to further 
the cause to which we have dedicated our 
lives! Music Marches On! 





Georgia M. E. A. 
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Any one of the following optional mem- 
bership plans are available: (1) Four 
dollars annual dues, which provides full 
membership in the G. M. E. A., the Na- 
tional Conference, the Southern Confer- 
ence, and JourRNAL subscription. (2) 
Two dollars annual dues, which provides 
membership in the state association and 
partial membership in the National Con- 
ference, including the Journal subscrip- 
tion. (3) One dollar annual dues, 
which provides membership in the state 
association only. 

The officers for 1938-39 are: Presi- 
dent—Walter B. Graham, Washington; 
First Vice-President (All-State Chorus 
Chairman)—Haskell Boyter, Atlanta; 
Second Vice-President (All-State Band 
Chairman)—William T. Verran, Thomas- 
ville; Third Vice-President (All State 
Orchestra Chairman)—Gaines W. Wal- 
ter, Atlanta; Secretary—Mrs. Pinkie C. 
Ware, Eastanollee; Treasurer—Isma 
Swain, LaGrange; General Competi- 
tion-Festival Chairman—Max Noah, 
Milledgeville. 

The Georgia Music Education Associ- 
ation is very much encouraged over the 
progress evidenced throughout the state. 
Interest in music seems to have more 
than doubled in the past three years, and 
the number of schools which include 
music in their curriculums is being in- 
creased constantly. 


December, Nineteen Thirty-eight 
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CORRELATE Your 
INSTRUMENTAL 


And VOCAL Work 
With the NEW 


Collection of Ensembles 
(Selected from “Keep on Singing’’) 


ewan | KEEP ON 
} PLAYING 


30 Books, for All 
Combinations— 
Practical fo 
Solos, Duets, 
Trios, Quartets, 
etc., Up to Full 
Band or Or- 
chestra. 


Edited and Arranged by 
IRVING CHEYETTE 


CONTENTS 


Ash Grove; At Break of Day (Czecho- 
slovak); Beautiful Dreamer; Bells of Beth- 
lehem; Bendemeer’s Stream; Break Forth, 
O Beauteous Heavenly Light; Bring A 
Torch, Jeannette, Isabella; 
Prayer (Humperdinck); Come, My Dear 
One (Esthonian); Good Night; In Dulci 
Jubilo; Listen To The Lambs; Lovely 
Night (Chwatal); Lullaby (Brahms); Lul- 
laby (Mozart); Lullay, Thou Little Child; 
Now Is the Month of Maying; Minstrel’s 
Song (de la Hale); Skye Boat Song; 
Swansea Town; Through the Window 
(Norwegian); Tiritomba; Viennese Lullaby; 
Wandering (Schubert); Ye Watchers and 
Ye Holy Ones. 


Retail Prices: 
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The Brass Choir 


Maurice FAULKNER 
San Jose State College, San Jose, California 





RASS ENSEMBLES were not uncommon 
B as early as the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries in medieval Europe and 
were heard in evening concerts, church 
services and various other sacred and 
secular occasions. Some of the ensembles 
of the earlier period were comparable in 
size and type of music performed to our 
present-day brass choirs. Nevertheless, 
the brass choir of today does not receive 
its name because it is an enlarged en- 
semble nor because we desire a better 
and more elite term or designation for 
“brass band.” The brass choir is so 
named because it really is a choir com- 
bining all of the varied characteristics of 
tone quality made available by the dif- 
ferent types of brass instruments and 
paralleling in its possibilities of musical 
performance the ideals which we associate 
with the full range of voices of a given 
tonal affinity. We have in mind, when 
attempting to achieve tonal balance in the 
brass choir, the many qualities and quan- 
tities of available brass tone. All are 
essential in achieving proper performance 
of the brass choir and, in many composi- 
tions suitable for brass choir, all are 
usable. 

© 


The brass choir is not intended to 
duplicate or to represent any other instru- 
mental or vocal group. It does, however, 
borrow styles and interpretive ideas from 
many sources and is indebted to a cappella 
choirs, the organ, the string and wood- 
wind groups, for the many adaptations 
which they suggest. 

There is not at present a standard in- 
strumentation for the brass choir. Indeed, 
if one should set out to use all of the 
instruments called for by all of the com- 
positions available in this field, an un- 
wieldy organization would result, and it 
would be necessary to change players 
from time to time to meet the differing 
instrumentation requirements of the vari- 
ous scores. In organizing a brass choir, 


therefore, it is desirable to decide upon 
fairly definite instrumentation, based on 
the material at hand. With some 
care in selecting the instruments to be 
used, the director can develop a choir 
which will give tonal balance as well as 
the facility of performance required by 
the varying demands of the arrangements 
used. Shifting of personnel in order to 
employ different instruments wastes time 
and causes a loss of quality and ensemble. 


© 


The writer uses a choir of sixteen 
players as follows: Six cornets (prefer- 
ably four cornets and two trumpets with 
two cornet players doubling fleugel horns) ; 
four horns (when possible, double horns) ; 
four trombones (three tenor trombones 
and one bass trombone); one baritone 
horn (with one trombone doubling bari- 
tone when necessary); and one tuba 
(preferably a symphony model). If pos- 
sible, it is desirable at times to substitute 
an Eb cornet for either the first or 
second cornet and assign to one of the 
trumpet players the small F trumpet. 
Variety of tone color can further be 
obtained by having the French horns 
double on alto horns. If it is difficult or 
impossible to substitute these latter in- 
struments, the regular instrumentation in- 
dicated above gives very good results in 
the performance of practically all com- 
positions suitable for such a choir. 

Judicious use of cornets, fleugel horns, 
French horns, baritone and tuba, provides 
pleasing tone color and depth which are 
desirable but which, if overdone, result 
in a monotonous “roundness.” The trum- 
pets and trombones add sparkle and bril- 
liance. The tonal character of the choir 
will have a degree of flexibility, due to 
the mixture of cylindrical and semi- 
conical instruments. 

Obviously, published material available 
for a choir with this instrumentation is 
rather limited. It is necessary to make 
arrangements for a large portion of the 
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concert repertoire. There are, however, 
a number of quintets and sextets which 
may be used by placing two instruments 
on apart. This type of doubling is effec- 
tive but it brings into sharper focus the 
problem of intonation—in fact, it supplies 
one way in which to solve the problem. 

Several publishers have recently added 
to their catalogs some good material in 
this field and a number of composers have 
recently written in the brass choir idiom. 
At present, however, one of our best and 
almost untouched sources of material is 
in European music of the thirteenth to 
the seventeenth centuries. Early Italian, 
German and French brass music is avail- 
able in a few published works but for the 
most part is still interred in museums and 
libraries. Undoubtedly, if the demand 
increases, some of this good material as 
well as new compositions will be pub- 
lished in suitable arrangements. Brass 
transcriptions of organ music afford 
another good source. 

One of the most important factors in 
developing a good musical organization 
of any type is good intonation. A great 
many of our young brass players are very 
weak on this point—in fact, very few seem 
to understand the method of making 
minute corrections in pitch and, since 
they have not been trained in listening, 
therefore do not recognize the need for 
such corrections. Ear training is, of 
course, an important factor in the de- 
velopment of a good brass choir. Cer- 
tainly the development of good intonation 
and tone quality in the brass choir will 
pay dividends not only in the choir, but 
in other organizations where the same 
players are used. 

There are various values accruing from 
the development of the brass choir, among 
them its usefulness as a community unit. 
A relatively small group, yet with abund- 
ant resources in tonal power and with a 
diversified repertory, the brass choir can 
perform in almost any room or for any 
type of audience. 

By developing a brass choir, the small 
school miy have a fine musical organiza- 
tion, whereas it might not be possible to 
develop to such a high point a larger 
instrumental group. The large school, on 
the other hand, may utilize the brass 
choir to develop the exceptionally talented 
instrumentalists. Almost every school 
now having a band or orchestra has the 
makings of a brass choir right at hand. 
Get together the best instruments you 
can and build a first-class musical or- 
ganization. 





Music Education Broadcasts 
. 


Music and American Youth, Sun- 
days 10:30 A. M. (E. S. T.), 
November 6 to December 18 inclu- 
sive. National Broadcasting Com- 
pany Basic Red Network and all 
supplementary stations. Sponsored 
by Music Educators National Con- 


ference. 
= 


Pacific Coast School Music, Satur- 
days 6:00 P. M. (P. S. T.), be 
ginning November 12 to December 
17 inclusive. Blue Network, western 
division National Broadcasting Com- 
pany. Sponsored by the California- 
Western Music Educators Confer- 
ence and the Northwest Music Edu- 
cators Conference. 











@ What a grand relief, when costs and budget 
refuse to meet, to find a perfect solution in 
the economical price list of Pan-American 
band instruments. And without sacrifice of 
quality; for Pan-Americans are fully equal 
to many brands selling at top prices, have 
many refinements not found in some high 
priced grades. 


WORLD’S BIGGEST DOLLAR-VALUE 


““Slik-Valves’’ on P-A cornets and trumpets 
will not corrode, stick, discolor; *‘Slik-Slides”’ 
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With this fully illustrated 

folder, you can “‘stretch’”’ 

your budget to cover a big- 

ger list of needed instru- 
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quality. 





on P-A trombones will not pit nor corrode; 
fast, smooth action; smart styling, beautiful 
finishes, handsome cases. P-A’s bring stu- 
dent respect, encourage practice, insure 
proper care. In fime tone quality, prime 
requisite of any musical instrument, P-A’s 
are of highest artistic standard. No other 
instrument offers so much, at so little cost. 
School executives, music directors, see your 
local music dealer or write for the P-A cata- 
log folder which will solve all your band 
instrument problems. Write today, sure. 
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AND CASE CO. 
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PERFECT in DESIGN and SHAPE, NEAT and ATTRACTIVE in APPEARANCE. 
Suggesting harmony with the dignity of your profession. 
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For your PROTECTION these Pitch Pipes are CLEAN and SANITARY. 
For vocal use Chromatic—Full Scale—13 keys 
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THE MASTER-KEY PITCH PIPES 


have fast become an almost insepar- 
able accessory in Music Education. 


THE MASTER KEY PITCH IN- 
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their— 


HIGH QUALITY. CLEAR and ACCURATE 
in TONE. EASY TO OPERATE. All 
notes are in rotation following one 


another in chromatic order. 


Diatonic—Natural Scale—8 keys 
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Book and Music Reviews 





PADEREWSKI—THE MAN 


The Paderewski Memoirs. By Ignace 
Jan Paderewski and Mary Lawton. [Pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, N. Y. $3.76.] 


One lays this book down lingeringly— 
and promptly takes it up again, reluc- 
tant to leave the circle of its influence. 
For the book has singular charm. It 
tells easily, simply, and with transpar- 
ent honesty, the tale of a rich and force- 
ful life. Only Paderewski’s own words, 
as spoken in conversation, are here set 
down: and they reflect faithfully, there- 
fore, the vigor and the essential quality 
of his mentality. Outstanding is his 
earnest desire to arrive at truth; to re- 
count no experience, except accurately 
and in just and harmonious perspective. 


The trials and hardships of Paderew- 
ski’s early life seem almost incredible 
in the light of our present tender solici- 
tude for every vestige of talent—par- 
ticularly here among Americans, to 
whom these memoirs are primarily ad- 
dressed. Only an indomitable _ spirit 
animating a constitution of steel could 
have survived and surmounted them. 
But they gave greatness to his soul, 
largeness to his world-view, and foun- 
dation for that interest in politics and 
that deep patriotism that culminated 
later in his becoming President of the 
Republic of Poland. This volume, how- 
ever, does not carry the narrative to 
that point. It terminates, save for 
some glances ahead, with the beginning 
of the World War. Happily, further 
memoirs are promised. 


Incidents, events, great personalities 
throng the pages of the volume, but it 
is no mere chronicle of incidents. That 
powerful, integrating personality of 
Paderewski weaves all, quite uncon- 
sciously and without egotism, into an 
unintended revelation of the making of 
a man and an artist. The book be- 
comes, thereby, a sort of Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress. Informative and illuminating as 
are the author’s comments on art, mu- 
sicians, poets, actors, the drama, states- 
men, cities, societies, and all that has 
moved across the cinema screen of his 
life, that interpretative quality consti- 
tues the book’s greatest value. To the 
raconteur is here added the strength of 
the earnest thinker. 


One brief quotation only must suffice 
to give an impression of the easy, con- 
versational—almost colloquial—style. In 
telling of his boyhood, Paderewski says 
to the editor and secretary: “I do not 
like talking about myself, but you have 
made it easy for me—too easy.” A 
little later he remarks: “It is my feel- 
ing that perhaps these difficulties which 
I have had to overcome in my work, this 
little story of my own poverty and 
strife, may stimulate and even help 
someone in that vast, always increas- 
ing army of young strugglers. And so 
we shall go on.” 


The delightfully readable book is pro- 
vided with a copious index that within 
itself contains what appears to be al- 
most a complete roster of famous names 
of the past sixty years. Make no mis- 
take: keen analytic and appreciative 
comment is made on each of these per- 
sonages. In short, the great pianist we 
know represents only one aspect of the 
man that is Paderewski. Here the full 
breadth and stature of his powers take 
shape before us. —Will Earhart 
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Survey of Music Education in the 
Secondary Schools of North Dakota. 
Conducted by Works Progress Adminis- 
tration and the Bureau of Music Educa- 
tion Service, Harry Spangler, director. 

This report of the North Dakota sur- 
vey vividly pictures music conditions on 
the secondary level throughout the state. 
It comprises a summary of the data 
gathered from the schools; the ques- 
tionnaire forms used in making the 
survey; and thirty-one tables covering 
every musical activity in the schools, 
credit granted, and other details of the 
work, as well as technical and financial 
data concerning the survey. Frequency 
charts showing suggestions for the im- 
provement of music instruction as listed 
by grade, consolidated, and high school 
teachers are also given. 

The entire report should hold much of 
interest for all persons engaged in music 
education in North Dakota, and it should 
prove a stimulating guide to others de- 
siring to undertake a similar state-wide 
survey. Mr. Spangler advises that there 
are a number of copies available gratis; 
therefore, persons desiring to study the 
report may address their requests for 
copies to Harry Spangler, University 
Station, Grand Forks. 


The Macmillan Encyclopedia of Music 
and Musicians 


Compiled and Edited by Albert E. 
Wier.—In one volume. [$10.00.] The 
primary value of this work is its ex- 
traordinary comprehensiveness. No field 
of musical interest is left unsurveyed, 
and the list of reference entries in each 
is astoundingly large. An added value 
is its modernity: the work carries its 
story down to the most recent events 
and interests of our day. In this re- 
spect the account of Radio Concert 
Broadcasting is outstanding. American 
music, too, receives more attention than 
in any similar work. Perhaps, indeed, 
only John Tasker Howard’s book, Our 
American Music, surveys the American 
field in a more complete way. Among 
further notable features, are an outline 
of musical history by centuries, an ar- 
ticle on Electric Phonograph recording, 
and a generous appendix, “Musical Com- 
position over the Centuries.” 

But excellences that come from wide 
inclusiveness and a multiplicity of 
topics are not attained without some 
corresponding losses. Thorough schol- 
arly discussion has value: and while 
many separate listings may collectively 
appear to contain all the matter of one 
longer discussion, organic strength is 
lost by the dismemberment. Condensa- 
tion, too, may approach something like 
stark denudation—the facts are given 
but they lack color and significance. 
Finally, the desire to let no smallest 
topic escape its separate listing, though 
it makes a work extraordinarily useful 
for quick reference, is likely to lead to 
some obscuration of values: for impor- 
tant and unimportant items come to rub 
elbows on the same page, and giving 
one or the other more or less wordage 
hardly serves the purposes of adequate 
discrimination. 

But these comments are not in the 
nature of derogation: they are made, 
rather, in an effort toward accurate 
characterization. The book does not aim 
to supersede larger multi-volume works 
that contain exhaustive discussions, but 
it does aim to supplement such works 
with a wealth of current detail concern- 
ing which they are mostly silent: and 


it tends further to enhance their value 
as resources for more advanced read- 
ings that would not have been made ex- 
cept for the promptings gained through 
the more elementary work. That it 
achieves its own distinct aim with bril- 
liant success is glory enough for it. On 
the other hand, that it lacks profundity 
and fine discrimination in the ranges of 
higher musical criticism, and even that 
it contains some inaccuracies and faulty 
drawings, detracts hardly at all from its 
worth, considering the magnitude of the 
work. Few publications of the kind, 
even the most authoritative, are wholly 
free from such errors anyway. Mean- 
while, the positive values of the book 
are in such overwhelming preponder- 
ance that one may forecast it lying 
within easy reach on every musical per- 
son’s library desk where it can be used 
for daily and hourly consultation. 

The volume is handsomely made and 
is readably printed in type considerably 
larger than that ordinarily accorded 
encyclopedic texts. It is also substan- 
tial and will probably endure well the 
active life to which it appears des- 
tined.—Will Earhart. 


The Library-Museum of Music and 
Dance. By Arthur Prichard Moor. 
[Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1938, pp. 200, 
clothbound, $2.25.] 

Advocating a new type of museum—a 
museum of sound and movement—where 
one may hear the music and see the 
dancing of all the world, Mr. Moor 
would create an institution that is a 
museum, a library, a laboratory, a thea- 
ter, a general educational center, all in 
one. The book is a study of needs and 
resources leading to suggestions for an 
educational program in such a center. 

The author’s reason for including the 
dance in the proposal for the library- 
museum of music is that the two arts 
have developed, from the very begin- 
ning, in close interrelation. Quoting Mr. 
Moor: “Song and dance are still inter- 
woven in opera, in religious ritual, and 
in the musical structure of the sonata 
and the symphony. The Greeks included 
the dance, along with poetry and drama, 
as a subdivision of music; not because 
they regarded these as subordinate to 
the art of singing or playing instru- 
ments, but because all together were 
merely different forms of expression in- 
spired by the Muses.” 

Three practical reasons are given for 
the inclusion of dance with music as 
follows: (1) Music itself, even in the 
ordinary limited sense, cannot be treated 
comprehensively apart from the dance, 
from which it has been so largely de- 
rived. (2) The growing importance of 
the dance in American life demands a 
place where dance material can be as- 
sembled and presented adequately for 
study. (3) It seems more economical 
to deal with music and dance in a single 
institution than to build a separate cen- 
ter for each, or to ally the dance ex- 
clusively with a museum devoted to the 
theater arts. 

Nine sections or departments are sug- 
gested for this library-museum, includ- 
ing (1) acoustics, (2) instruments, (3) 
phonograph records, (4) sound film, (5) 
dance, (6) general or supplementary ex- 
hibits—including pictures related to 
music and dance, (7) library, (8) educa- 
tion and extension, (9) research. These, 
in turn, may be grouped in four main 
divisions: (A) Exhibits — including 
acoustical devices, instruments, mate- 
rial related to the dance, and other sup- 
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plementary exhibits; (B) Library—in- 
cluding books, pictures, scores, phono- 
graph records, piano rolls, films; (C) 
Education and Extension, and (D) Re- 
search. The latter-mentioned depart- 
ment is stressed by the author as being 
of prime importance to the very exist- 


ence and usefulness of the library- 
museum. 
The author answers the question 


“What can the average community do?” 
by suggesting that the first stage in be- 
ginning a library-museum might repre- 
sent a combination of three elements, 
namely: (1) a library of books, scores, 
and pictures; (2) phonograph records, 
and possibly piano rolls; (3) instru- 
ments. With such a beginning, other 
departments can be added in time, the 
important thing being to start. The 
organization plans of existing institu- 
tions are cited; and sufficient sugges- 
tions are given by the author to light 
the imaginations of those desiring to 
make a similar contribution to their 
communities through the founding of a 
library-museum of music and dance, 
though the beginning be ever. so 
modest. 

Mr. Moor credits the Conference Year- 
books and the M.T.N.A, Proceedings with 
providing the basis on which much of 
his discussion is based, particularly the 
chapter on “Needs.” An eight-page 
Bibliography lists many other books and 
periodicals from which the author drew 
materials and observations. 

Appendix A contains, in addition to 
the Bibliography, historical sketches of 
music and dance in America from 1865 
to 1937. Appendix B presents chronolog- 
ical tables, which, though in the nature 
of skeleton outlines, will serve as sug- 
gestive memoranda for reference to 
those desiring to correlate important 
dates and events in European music and 
world affairs with those in American 
music. 


Come and Sing. By Samuel Thomp- 
son Burns. [American Book Company: 
pp. 210, clothbound, 86 cents.] For use 
both in lower and upper elementary 
classes; particularly suited to the needs 
of the ungraded school. One hundred 
and fifty-four songs listed under the 
following headings in the Topical In- 


dex: Songs for Special Days, Seasonal 
Songs, Nature Songs, Songs about 
Travel and Transportation, Songs of 


Foreign Lands and Children, Songs to 
Sing for Fun, Community Songs and 
Familiar Favorites, Patriotic Songs, 
Hymns and Carols, Songs of Other Na- 
tions. In addition to the old favorites 
and folk songs, there are many new 
songs especially composed for this book. 


Easy. Attractive color prints inter- 
sperse the book. 
ORCHESTRA MUSIC 
Chorale for Orchestra. By Wesley 


LaViolette. [C. Fischer: score, 75 cents.] 
Short and sustained, contrapuntal in 
character. Medium difficult. 


Achievement Orchestra Folio. Volume 
L. By Merle J. Isaac. [C. Fischer: 
piano conductor, 65 cents; other parts, 
35 cents.] A collection of twelve origi- 
nal compositions for young orchestras. 
Easy. 

Perpetuum Mobile. By Johann Strauss, 
adapted by Henry Sopkin. [C. Fischer: 
American edition. Set A, $4.25; Set B, 
$6.15; Set C, $7.60; conductor’s score, 
$1.75; parts, 25 cents.] A musical joke. 
Solos for almost every instrument. 
Medium. 


Sonatina. By Clementi, arranged for 
orchestra by Henry Sopkin. Very well 
suited for use by junior groups. Me- 
dium. [C. Fischer.] 


Oberon Overture. By Weber, adapted 
by Henry Sopkin. [C. Fischer: Ameri- 
can edition. Set A, $5.00; Set B, $6.75; 
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Set C, $8.00; conductor’s score; extra 
parts, 25 cents.] Medium difficult to 
difficult. 


Ten Pieces for Orchestra. Third Book. 
Compiled and arranged by Adolf Schmid 
and George J. Trinkaus. [G. Schirmer: 
piano conductor, $1.00; other parts, 40 
cents.] Ten diversified program num- 
bers including marches, reveries, a 
Spanish waltz, etc. Suitable for young 
orchestras; junior or senior high school 
groups. Medium. 


BAND MUSIC 


The Donkey Serenade. By Rudolf 
Friml and Herbert Stothart, arranged 
for band by George F. Briegel. ([G. 
Schirmer: complete set of parts and 
piano-conductor score, 75 cents.] This 
is perhaps the most popular number 
from Metro-Goldwin-Mayer’s production, 
“Firefly.” The arrangement is easy; 
young and mature groups alike will en- 
joy playing it. Easy to medium. 


Andantino and Scherzo, from _ the 
“Fourth Symphony.” By Tschaikowsky, 
arranged for military band by Frank 
Winterbottom. [Boosey, Hawkes, Bel- 
win: complete, $6.50; conductor’s part, 
75 cents; other parts, 50 cents.] Medium 
difficult. 


Allegro and Finale, the “Pathetique 
Symphony.” By Tschaikowsky, ar- 
ranged by T. Conway Brown. [Boosey, 
Hawkes, Belwin: complete, $7.50; con- 
ductor’s part, $1.00; other parts, 65 
cents.] Medium difficult. 


Valse de Concert. By A. Glazounow, 
arranged for military band by W. J. 
Duthoit. [Boosey, Hawkes, Belwin: 
complete, $10; conductor’s part, $1.00; 
other parts, 65 cents.] Medium difficult. 


Pomp and Circumstance. Military 
march No. 4, by Elgar, transcribed for 
military band by M. Retford. [Boosey, 
Hawkes, Belwin: complete, $7.50; con- 
ductor’s score $1.00; other parts, 65 
cents.] Medium difficult. 


ENSEMBLE MUSIC 
Wind Instruments 


Select Album for Wind Quartet. Com- 
piled and arranged by George Trinkaus. 
{G. Schirmer: score, $1.00; complete set, 
$2.00; separate parts, 50 cents.) For 
brass or wind quartet, with substitute 
parts Horn in F, E-flat alto horn or 
clarinet instead of first trombone. 
Twelve numbers by Haydn, Schumann, 
Scharwenka, Dvorak, Chopin, Bach, and 
others. Medium. 


Third “Four-Tone Folio.” Selected, 
edited, and arranged by Irving Cheyette 
and Charles J. Roberts. Described under 
ensembles for stringed instruments. 


Scherzino. By Bernard Fitzgerald. 
For four B-flat trumpets or cornets. 
{Carl Fischer: complete, $1.25; score, 
45 cents; parts, 20 cents.] Contra- 
puntal, light and attractive. Medium. 


Grand March, from “Aida.” By 
Verdi, arranged for brass quartet by 
Klickmann. [A B C Standard: com- 
plete, 75 cents; score, 25 cents; parts, 
15 cents.] Medium to medium difficult. 
This and other A B C ensembles listed 
herein should prove useful in their in- 
dividual classifications. 


Joseph in Egypt. By E. H. Mehul, 
transcribed for brass sextet, by H. N. 
Finch. Overture. Sextet: Ist and 2nd 
B-flat trumpet; horn in F, trombone, 
baritone, BB-flat tuba. Difficult. [C. 
Fischer: score and parts, $2.00; score. 
55 cents.] 


Stringed Instruments 


Third “Four-Tone Folio.” Selected, 
edited, and arranged by Irving Cheyette 
and Charles J. Roberts. For all string, 
wood-wind, and brass ensembles, or 
mixed groups of instruments, piano ac- 
companiment. {Carl Fischer: Four 
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Four books in one, this 
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haustive dictionary of mu- 
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parts in score, 50 cents; piano, 50 cents; 
string bass, trombone and E-flat bari- 
tone saxophone, in one book, 50 cents.] 
Eleven numbers from works of great 
composers of opera, oratorio, song and 
symphony: Vulpius, Beethoven, Franz, 
Abt, Mendelssohn, Wagner, Cherubini, 
and others. Medium. 


Variations on Sospan Fach. Trio for 


piano, violin, and _ celio. By E. T. 
Davies. Based on a Welsh tune. Four- 
teen-page score. Brilliant. Difficult. 


({H. W. Gray: $2.00.] 


Hobed O Hilion. Welsh folk song ar- 
ranged for piano, violin, and cello by 
E. T. Davies. Effective. Difficult. [H. 
W. Gray: $1.25.] 


INSTRUMENTAL METHODS 


Music Educator’s Basic Method. (1) 
E-flat tuba, E-flat sousaphone, E-flat 
bass. (2) BB-flat tuba, BB-flat sousa- 
phone, BB-flat bass. (3) Baritone. By 
Mark H. Hindsley. [C. Fischer: pp. 48, 
75 cents, each book.] For beginners. 
All of the books contain progressive 
technical exercises liberally interspersed 
with folk-song material and other tunes 
that will add interest to the work. 
Since the material is essentially the 
same, the various books in this series 
may be used in combination, if desired. 


Fun in Music. By Maddy and Gid- 
dings. {American Book Company: 25 
books covering 42 instruments including 
piano, 50 cents each.] Forty easy tunes 
with words. An informal method for 
beginners, who first learn to sing the 
songs, then learn to play them in differ- 
ent keys through transposition. Instruc- 
tions for playing the instruments and 
caring for them, diagrams and pictures 
showing correct positions, and other 
teaching suggestions are provided. 
Clever and amusing cartoons by Jeanne 
Maddy adorn the pages. Very easy. 
For use in classes or for self-instruc- 
tion. 


Bugles and Drums. By Lee M. Lock- 
hart. [Witmark: pp. 32, 50 cents.] 
This class method will enable drum- 
mers and buglers to learn much by 
watching each other’s music. Beginning 
with the simplest of exercises, the book 
progresses to short pieces and marches 
in a variety of rhythms. Two pages are 
devoted to standard bugle calls. 


VIOLA AND VIOLIN MUSIC 


Drink to Me Only with Thine Eyes. 
Arranged by Maurits Kesnar for viola 
and piano. Easy. Piano acc mpani- 
ment. [J. Fischer: No. 7279, 40 cents.] 
Other J. Fischer compositions for viola 
and piano are: (1) Frivolity, by Kesnar. 
An easy humoresque. Fifty cents. 
(2) Meditation, by Kesnar. Slow and 
sustained. Easy. Forty cents. (3) 
Melody, by Kesnar. In allegretto tempo, 
legato melody. Easy. Forty cents. 


Berceuse, from Jocelyn. By Godard, 
arranged for viola and piano by Merle 
J. Isaac and Ralph C. Lewis. Medium. 
[C. Fischer: 40 cents.] 


Tropical Nights. By Anne B. Marley. 
Violin solo with piano accompaniment. 
Melodious. Medium [Willis: 40 cents.] 


PIANO MUSIC 


Jota. Spanish dance by E. Granados, 
transcribed for two pianos, four hands, 
by Theodore Ganschow. [Clayton F. 
Summy: set of two parts, $1.25.] Young 
pianists will enjoy playing this number; 
it is brilliant without being difficult. 
Grade 4-5. 


Bernard Wagness Piano Course. 
{Oliver Ditson: Preparatory Book, pp. 
40, 50 cents; Book One, $1.00.] (1) The 
Preparatory Book is suitable for the 
pre-school beginner and is intended to 
precede Book One of the Wagness Piano 
Course. It “covers the keyboard area 
and notational problems five degrees 





above and below middle C, correlating 
the aural, tactile, visual, mental, and 
rhythmic faculties. Each diagram cen- 
ters on one pedagogic step and leads 
into and prepares for the next problem 
in music reading.” The type is large 
and readable. 

(2) Book One. Illustrated with dia- 
grams and pictures. Contains many at- 
tractive little pieces for developing fa- 
cility in both hands; some of the pieces 
are provided with words. Features of 
the book include drill in rhythm, ear 
training, keyboard harmony, transposi- 
tion, technique, and a suggested plan 
for lesson preparation. The text mat- 
ter and notes are printed in large read- 
able type. 


VARIOUS BOOKS AND 
SONG COLLECTIONS 


Ten Christmas Carols. Arranged by 
Frances Williams. (Harold Flammer: 
pp. 24, 50 cents. Illustrated.] Contains 
“Silent Night’, “Joy to the World”, 
“Away in a Manger’, “Good King 
Wenceslas”, “Jingle Bells’, and other 
popular Christmas carols in simple ar- 
rangements of about grade 2 difficulty; 
thus children can both sing and play 
the songs. Attractive format, the book 
is 9 x 12 in size. 


A Patriotic Fantasie, by Bruno Rei- 
bold. For mixed voices. {Sam Fox. 
Price, 40 cents; conductor’s score and 
orchestra parts available.] Contains Hail, 
Columbia! Hull’s Victory; Columbia, the 
Gem of the Ocean; When Johnny Comes 
Marching Home; Tramp, Tramp, Tramp! 
The Girl I Left Behind Me, and America. 
Very useful for patriotic occasions. 
Medium. 


CHORAL MUSIC 


c. C. Birchard & Co., Boston. Treble 
voices.— (1) My Father for Another 
Night, by P. C. Buck. Unison. Accom- 
paniment. Easy. No. 1201, 6 cents. 
(2) Praise God in His Holiness, by 
Berthold Tours, arranged by Harry L. 
Harts. Two-part song. Easy. No. 1261, 
12 cents. Accompaniment. (3) Lord 
God, We Worship Thee, by Bach, ar- 
ranged by Harts. Two-part song. Easy. 
No. 1270, 10 cents. Accompaniment. 


Sam Fox Publishing Co., New York. 
Ss. A. T. B.—(1) Bell Chorus from 
“Stradella,” by Flotow. Lilting and easy. 
No. C1508, 20 cents. (2) Hymn to Diana 
from “Iphigenia in Tauris,” by Gluck. 
Easy. No. C1503, 12 cents. (3) Live We 
Singing, by Moritz Hauptmann. Gay and 
attractive. Easy. No. C1512, 12 cents. 
(4) Song of the Dawn from “Samson 
and Delilah,” by Saint-Saens. Easy. No. 
1507, 12 cents. (5) Polonaise Militaire, 
by Chopin. Text by W. D. Scott. Medium 
difficult. No. C1519, 15 cents. 

T. B.—Prayer of Thanksgiving, by Ed- 
ward Kremser. Accompaniment. Easy. 
No. C1506, 12 cents. This number and 
the first five listed under mixed voices 
are the arrangements of Bruno Reibold. 
Program notes are supplied by Peter W. 
Dykema. 


Associated Music Publishers, Inc. The 
following very attractive French folk 
songs are splendidly arranged by Rug- 
gero Vene. French texts; English ver- 
sions by Lorraine Noel Finley, whose 
work is always excellent. Piano accom- 
paniments. Medium and attractive. 

Ss. S. A—(1) Love’s Garden, No. 101, 
15 cents; (2) If the King Had Given Me, 
No. 97, 10 cents. (3) By the Silver 
Moonlight, No. 96, 15 cents. (4) Song 
of Lorraine, No. 100, 15 cents. (5) The 
Three Princesses, No. 99, 15 cents. (6) 
Pavane, No. 98, 10 cents. 


Elkan-Vogel Co., Inc., Philadelphia. 
Ss. A. T. B—Come Quickly Lord and 
Take My Soul to Rest, by Harl Mc- 
Donald, a composer, whose works are 
always marked by distinctive musical 
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Text by Thomas Campion. 
accompaniment, ad libitum. 
Medium difficult. 


quality. 
Piano 
Worth-while chorus. 
Sixteen cents. 


Marolad Flammer, Inc., New York. 
Ss. A. T. B. The following Negro spirit- 
uals are strikingly arranged by Noble 
Cain. They are a cappella choruses with 
special effects; some parts divisi. Me- 
dium difficult. (1) Joshua Fit de Battle 


of Jericho. No. 8107, 16 cents. (2) 
Ole Ark’s a-Moverin’, No. 81080, 15 
cents. (3) De Gospel Train. No. 


81086, 15 cents. 

T. T. B. B—(1) Shepherd, See Thy 
Horse’s Foaming Mane, by Oley Speaks, 
arranged by Mark Andrews. Words 
from the Hungarian. Bass solo optional. 
Piano accompaniment. Easy. No. 82095, 
16 cents. (2) Ho, Jolly Jenkin, by 
Arthur Sullivan, arranged by Andrews. 
Text by Julian Sturgis from Sir Walter 


Scott. Spirited number. Easy range of 
parts. Piano accompaniment. No. 
82089, 16 cents. 


Ss. S. A—(1) The Night Has a Thou- 
sand Eyes, by Noble Cain. Sustained, 
lyrical. Piano accompaniment. Easy. 
No. 83109, 12 cents. (2) Sleep, Bairnie, 
Sleep, by J. Henry Francis. Easy tune- 
ful lullaby. Piano accompaniment. No. 
83108, 12 cents. (3) A Wish, by Chopin, 
arranged from Prelude No. 7 by George 


McKay. Text, Alfred Marlhom. Piano 
accompaniment. Easy. No. 83110, 12 
cents. 


G. Schirmer, Inc., New York. Mixed 
voices.—(1) The Donkey Serenade, from 
“The Firefly,” by Friml-Stothart. ar- 
ranged by H. C. Warnick, Jr. Seven-part 
chorus, with special vocal effects and 
whistling sections. Easy voice ranges 
place the number within the perform- 
ing abilities of most all singing groups. 
Very effective. A cappella. No. 8271, 
15 cents. Also arranged for band by 
George F. Briegel, 75 cents. (2) A 
Garden Is a Lovesome Thing, by Marion 
Bauer. For six-part chorus. Poem by 
Thomas Edward Brown. A smooth- 
flowing lyrical number; striking yet 
notably simple in workmanship. A 
cappella. No. 8213, 12 cents. 


J. Fischer & Bro. New York. 
Male voices.—(1) Swedish Wedding 
Suite, by August Johan Soderman, with 
text adapted from the Swedish by How- 
ard D. McKinney. Four-part songs. Al- 
though the name of the composer is 
given by the publisher as J. A. Soder- 
man, the work is undoubtedly that of 
August Johan Soderman who was a con- 
temporary of Jenny Lind, and who is 
considered one of Sweden’s greatest 
composers, famed for his operettas, 
songs, ballads, cantatas, etc. The Suite 
contains four numbers: Wedding March, 
In the Church, Skoal, The Wedding 
Dance. A worth-while addition for the 
male chorus repertory. Medium to me- 
dium difficult. A cappella. No. 7404, 15 
cents. (2) May Day Dance, English 
folk song, arranged by Cyr de Brant. 
This is the well-known “Country Gar- 
dens,” with words by Jean Allyn Fey. 
Piano accompaniment. Easy. No. 6885, 
12 cents. (3) Hail Poetry, from Gilbert 
and Sullivan’s “Pirates of Penzance,” 
arranged by Geoffrey O’Hara. A cap- 
pella. Easy. No. 7372, 12 cents. 


Carl Fischer, Inc., New York. Mixed 
voices.—(1) Hail, Bright Abode; from 
“Tannhauser,” by Wagner; arranged for 
eight-part chorus by Alfred Hertz. High 
soprano, B-natural; other parts not ex- 
cessive in range. Medium difficult to 
difficult. Sixteen pages. Piano accom- 
paniment. (2) Cowboy Lament, eight- 
part chorus, by J. DeForest Cline. A 
sustained number in which the rather 
mournful tune is treated contrapuntally; 
certain passages are occasionally 
hummed and others are vocalized on 
“Ah.” Medium difficult. No. 4633, 15 
cents. 
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“An Exercise Book in 
MUSICAL THEORY” 


An easy to read, convenient to 
use, 48-page Music Workbook. 
Completing its ten units of work 
requires one semester of five 
class periods weekly. Listening 
or dictation exercises, based on 
study of the tetrachord, af- 
ford valuable ear training 
that is recognized as an 
important fundamental by 
music educators. 


Schmitt's 


TRAINING FOR BETTER PERFORMANCES AND 
GREATER ENJOYMENT OF MUSIC 


---by Maurice F. Carr 


50c 


EACH 








“An Exercise Book in 
CREATIVE MUSIC” 


Just printed! This Junior and 
Senior High School Workbook, 
published in two parts, contains 
resultful material on Melody 
Writing, Part Writing, Elemen- 
tary Composition and Musical 
Dictation. It follows, in se- 
quence, the frst Carr work- 
book on Musical Theory. 
Parts I and II are 40 pages 
each—well written, attrac- 
tively printed. 





‘‘MORNING 


GLORIES” 
b 
Barbara M. Hobbs 





A unique collection of 32 happy little 
children’s songs with wholesome words, 
easy accompaniment and good range. 
Ideal for home, nursery school, kinder- 
garten, primary or Sunday School 


SS 75c 


Ask Your Local Dealer, or Write 


PAUL A. SCHMITT MUSIC COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








T. T. B. B—(1) My Sweet Repose, by 
Schubert, arranged by Smith and Asch- 
English and German texts. 


enbrenner. 
A cappella. Low bass, E flat. High 
tenor, A flat. Medium difficult. No. 


(2) Simon Legree, by 
Douglas Moore. Poem, Vachel Lindsay. 
A striking number. Accompanied. Dif- 
ficult, somewhat excessive in range. No. 
2230, 20 cents. 


2222, 15 cents. 


VOCAL SOLOS 


Galaxy Music Corporation, New York. 
(1) Tomorrow, by Willard Irving 
Nevins. Poem by Louis Untermeyer. 
Medium voice. Melodious and easy. 
Piano accompaniment. Price, 50 cents. 
(2) Before the Sacrament, by Timothy 
Mather Spelman. Poem by Reginald 
Heber. Sustained number of devout 
character. Medium voice. Easy to me- 
dium in difficulty. Price, 50 cents. (3) 
O, Men from the Fields! by Christopher 





When writing to advertisers, please mention 
The Music EpucAaToRS JOURNAL 











AGENTS WANTED 


to sell remarkable new in- 
vention. Something any 
music teacher or student 
can sell and use. 


WRITE TO 


MIESSNER MUSIC CO. 


Kimball Bidg., 


Chicago, Ill. 
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—A MARTIN IS 
ALWAYS WORTH 
THE DIFFERENCE 


Help them get started right! 
Tell them how much it means 
to their progress and future 
success to play a better instru- 
mentright fromthe beginning. 

Send today sure for your 
copy of the new Martin De- 
luxe Catalog—a useful refer- 
ence you'll be proud to have 
in your library. 


MARTIN 


BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
ELKHART INDIANA 
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GOOD THEATRE, INFECTIOUS TUNES, LILTING LYRICS 















Book and Lyrics by Donn P. Crane 

Music by Allan Benedict 
A musical comedy for high schools with 
a professional touch. Clever, hilarious. 
A plot with a new and different angle. 
Excellent comedy. Sure-fire situations. 
Appealing melody, irresistible rhythms. 
A chance to feature special talent without 
destroying the continuity of the story. 

Price $1.50 
Orchestration and stage guide on rental. 


Ask your dealer to show 
you these 


FITZSIMONS 
——~— | HITS 


FOR HIGH SCHOOL 


The Bells of Capistrano... .. Roos-Cadman 1.50 
PE SN 6 cecccavvcnccusves Avery 1.00 
In Old St. Louis. .McLaughlin-Breitenbach 1.50 
In Old Vienna (Pickles) 


ine Sian kw Wilson-Crane-Benedict 1.50 
Maid In Japan......... Stillwell-Gatwood 1.25 
Once In A Blue Moon..... Ibottson-Cain 1.50 
PO errr rr Wilson 1.50 
Robin Hood Inc........Martens-Benedict 1.50 
The Tea House of Sing Lo 

SS a eres Morgan-Protheroe 1.25 
BD. dé cacennesesn Morgan-Johnson 1.50 
a Oh RW Ais cc ccccvess Morgan-Wilson 1.50 

FOR GRADES 
ee ee reer Robinson .60 
OO Er re Cooke .75 
The King’s Sneezes......Atwater-Thomas .75 | 
The Kitchen Clock....... Comfort-Hyde_ .75 
Peter Picker’s Plight...... Comfort-Cooke .75 

RECENT OCTAVO PUBLICATIONS 

4055 De Glendy Burk (TTBB)...*..... 
ere rr Foster-Malin .12 

4054 Song of the Tinker (TTBB)...... 
W. B. Olds .15 


3053 In Pride of May (SSA).C. E. Miller .15 

3052 The Flowers O’ The Forest (SSA). 
OT Pree arr. Roberton .12 

3049 The Snow (SSA)...Robert McLeod .15 

1045 Life’s A Dream Worth Dreaming 
SEED ap ene6 ahh ae We Hollins .15 

1044 I Love My Love (SATB)......... 

arr. Holden .15 


ee 


HH. T. FitzSimons ComPAaNny 
23 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Thomas. Text, Padraic Colum. Like a 
folk song in character. Modal. Medium 
voice. Easy. Price, 40 cents. (4) The 
City of Sleep, by Marshall Kernochan. 
Poem by Rudyard Kipling. Low voice. 
Expressive, legato. Piano accompani- 
ment. Easy. Price, 50 cents. (5) 
Within My Heart, by Erno Balogh. 
Text by Arthur Moore. High voice. 
Ballad-like. Melodious. Medium. (6) 
Grace, by Wells Hively. Sacred text. 
High voice. Sustained. Easy. Price, 
40 cents. 


Clayton F. Summy Co., Chicago. 
Faith, by Harvey Enders. Solo for 
voice and piano, or voice and organ. 
Text by May Terry Carlson. Ballad- 
like in style, melodious. Medium voice. 
Price, 50 cents. 
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RECORD REVIEWS 


PAUL J. WEAVER 





ORCHESTRA 


Beethoven: Egmont Overture and Leo- 
nore Overture No. 2; conducted by Wein- 
gartner; the former, with the Vienna 
Philharmonic, on Columbia 69195; the 
latter, with the London Symphony, on 
Columbia 69198-9. Both are very fine. 


Brahms: Symphony No. 4, in E Minor; 
Weingartner and the London Symphony; 
Columbia set 335. <A notable perform- 
ance, the chief characteristic of which 
is a straightforward interpretation quite 
lacking in extremes which are so often 
heard. Weingartner simply plays the 
score as Brahms wrote it, letting the 
music speak for itself; and his interpre- 
tation will be either greatly liked or 
greatly disliked, depending on the back- 
ground of the individual auditor. 


Certani: L’Isola del Garde; Molajoli 
and the Milan Symphony; Columbia 
69178. A symphonic poem almost com- 
pletely unknown in this country, with 
a fine performance which adds greatly 
to its charm. 


Chopin: Les Sylphides; Goehr and the 
London Philharmonic; Columbia 69281. 
A ballet suite made from Chopin ex- 
cerpts, skilfully and _ effectively  or- 
chestrated by Roy Douglas, splendidly 
performed. 

Dvorak: Carnival Overture; Fiedler 
and the Boston “Pops” Orchestra; Victor 
12159. Gay and highly nationalistic 
music, brilliantly performed. 


Gluck: Dance of the Spirits; Tomasi 


and the Paris Symphony; Columbia 
69250. A fine performance of the famous 
ballet music from Orpheus. Special 


praise is due the un-named flute soloist. 


Haydn: Symphony No. 93, in D Major; 
Beecham and the London Philharmonic; 
Columbia set 336. An utterly charming 
work which, strangely, is neglected by 
most conductors; which makes Sir 
Thomas’ sensitive performance here all 
the more welcome to students and 
music lovers in general. This is the 
second of the twelve Salomon sym- 
phonies, and in the old system was 
numbered 5. The set ranks very high 
in the list of recent releases. 


Milhaud: Creation du Monde (Ballet 
Negre); conducted by the composer; 
Columbia set X-18. A reissue of the 
splendid recording made some years ago; 
interesting music which will intrigue 
any student of current tendencies. 


Mozart: “Paris” Overture, EK. 3lla, 
Anhang 8; Wallenstein and Sinfonietta; 
Columbia 69265. A short two-movement 
orchestral piece usually listed among 
the symphonies, and taking its name 
merely from the fact that it was written 
for Paris performance. It is charming, 
light-hearted music; and it is very well 
played. 


Mozart: Symphonies No. 29, 40 and 
41; Beecham and the London Philhar- 
monic; Columbia sets 333, 316 and 194 
respectively. These three volumes are 
a monument to the superlative musician- 
ship of the great English conductor, 
than whom there is no greater Mozart 
interpreter today. The Jupiter (No. 41, 
in C Major, K. 551) is a reissue; more 
recent recordings of the work have been 
less good than this one from every 
standpoint. The G Minor (No. 40, K. 
550) now receives the finest recorded 
interpretation it has ever had; even the 
horn passage in the trio of the third 
movement comes off perfectly. Especial 
thanks must be given for the recording 


December, Nineteen Thirty-eight 


of No. 29 (in A Major, K. 201); Mozart’s 
last three symphonies are so great, and 
hence so constantly to be heard, that 
we are apt to lose sight entirely of his 
other thirty-eight works in this form; 
and Beecham makes of this early Mozart 
a gem of great purity and sheer beauty. 


Sibelius: Finlandia; Beecham and the 
London Philharmonic; Columbia 69180. 
First rate in every way. 


Sibelius: Symphony No. 4, in A 
Minor; Lemminkainem zieht Heimwirts; 
The Tempest; Beecham and the London 
Philharmonic; Columbia set 446. This is 
the finest Sibelius volume issued to date. 
Beecham’s interpretation of the sym- 
phony is much finer than the Stokowski 
version issued by Victor. The Lemmin- 
kainem piece is one of the cycle of tone 
poems of which the well-known Swan of 
Tuonela is the first; it is a highly rhyth- 
mic composition, only generally pro- 
grammatic in its nature. Sibelius wrote 
seventeen pieces of incidental music for 
The Tempest, arranging them later into 
two suites; six of the movements are 
included here. 


J. Strauss: Blue Danube; Weingartner 
and the Royal Philharmonic; Columbia 
69275. The best available recording of 
this great waltz. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


Beethoven: Serenade in D Major, Op. 
8, for violin, viola and cello; played by 
the Pasquier Trio; Columbia set 341. 
This is a charming work of the Kleine 
Nachtmusik genre; it might well have 
been written, in fact, by Mozart, for 
Beethoven was definitely under his in- 
fluence when this was composed. The 
performance is a fine one, as would be 
expected of this admirable trio. 


Franck: Quintet in F Minor for piano 
and strings; played by E. Robert Schmitz 
and the Roth Quartet; Columbia set 334. 
This is the first recording, since the 
early days of mechanical reproduction, 
of one of the finest of all piano quintets; 
the accompanying pamphlet quite prop- 
erly quotes an authority who pronounces 
this work “the most impassioned and 
dramatic of all the pianoforte quintets.” 
The performance here is a very fine one, 
both from the standpoint of dramatic 
values and from that of sensitiveness 
in interpretative nuance. 


HARPSICHORD 


Bach: Sonata No. 1, in @ Major for 
harpsichord and viola da gamba; played 
by Ernst Victor Wolff and Jason Scholz; 
Columbia set X-104. The first recorded 
version of this work, which does not 
rank among Bach’s greatest composi- 
tions but which reaches very high levels 
in its second and fourth movements and 
is,as a whole, much worth serious study. 
The two splendid performers use instru- 
ments built before Bach was born. 


Bach: English Suite No. 2, in A Minor; 
played by Landowska. This splendid 
performance and recording is included in 
Victor set M-447 which is discussed 
under the heading Piano. 


Handel: Suite No. 5, in E Minor; 
played by Ernst Victor Wolff; Columbia 
set X-101. This is the suite containing 
the well-known “Harmonious Black- 
smith.” Landowska recently recorded 
the work, but her version is available 
only in the expensive Handel Society 
edition. Mr. Wolff’s fine performance is 
welcome, for these Handel suites are all 
too little heard and known. 


PIANO 


Bach: Well-Tempered Clavichord; Vic- 
tor set M-447. The Victor company is 
to be devoutly thanked for this volume, 
which contains the last five Preludes 
and Fugues in Book II, and which com- 
pletes the series of recordings covering, 
for the first time, the entire Forty-Eight. 
And Mr. Fischer is to be especially 
thanked for the scholarship and musi- 
cianship which he so consistently dis- 
plays in the whole series of recordings. 
This volume also contains the English 
Suite mentioned under the heading Harp- 
sichord. 


Debussy: Feux d@’Artifice; and Liszt: 
Au Bord d’une Source; both brilliantly 
played on Columbia 69308, the former 
by Ciampi and the latter by Kentner. 


Haydn: Theme and Variations in F 
Minor; played by Paderewski on Victor 
14727. This is more commonly called 
“Andante and Variations’; a must in 
any library of piano music. 


Mozart: Sonata No. 14, in C Minor, 
K. 457; beautifully interpreted and 
played by Gieseking on Columbia 69161-2. 


Rachmaninoff: Prelude in C Sharp 
Major, Op. 3 No. 2; a very fine per- 
formance by Arthur Rubinstein on Vic- 
tor 14276. The record also contains 
Schubert’s Minuet and Trio from the 
Pantasia Sonata in G@ Major. Op. 78. 


Rachmaninoff: Elegie; sensitively in- 
terpreted by Kitain on Columbia 69272. 
The record also contains two short 
pieces: a brilliant transcription of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Flight of the Bumble- 
Bee, and Scriabine’s Mazurka in E Minor, 
Op. 25 No. 3. 


ORGAN 


Franck: Chorale No. 1, in E Major; 
Albert Schweitzer playing the organ at 
Ste. Aurelie, Strasbourg; Columbia set 
X-100. The great Bach expert here turns 
to one of the finest recent French organ 
compositions, giving a fine performance; 
but recording methods have not yet 
quite solved the problem of organ acous- 
tics. 


OPERATIC EXCERPTS 


Donizetti: Sextet from Lucia; sung by 
La Scala forces on Columbia 9145. A 
rather hideous example of how very 
badly an excellent opera group can be 
at times. 


Puccini: Che gelida manina from La 
Boheme, and Gounod: Salve Dimora from 
Faust, sung by Gigli, Goossens conduct- 
ing, on Victor 8769. A first-rate per- 
formance from every standpoint. 


CHORUS 


Ravel: Trois Chansons; sung by Les 
Chanteurs de Lyon under the direction 
of Vietti; Columbia 9136-M. A splendid 
recording of three very fine short songs 
which should be in the repertoire of 
every good a cappella choir. 


For chorus and orchestra: Lambert: 
Rio Grande; performed by the _ St. 
Michael Singers and the Halle Orchestra, 
with the composer conducting and with 
Sir Hamilton Harty playing the solo 
piano part; Columbia set X-52. This 
recording was made several years ago, 
soon after the work was written, and is 
now re-issued in an X-album. The work 
will be well remembered by many who 
heard it at the Chicago Conference some 
years ago; aS was proved then, it is 
unwieldy and does not quite “come off.” 
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ecARMCHAIR GOSSIP 


By E.S. B. 


- 





A IS POSSIBLY not fully aware of 
the work being done in the educa- 
tional field by Henry Ford. A recent 
article appearing in Forum reveals the 
motor magnate as an educator with ideas, 
a schoolmaster with 2000 pupils at the 
moment, more than 60,000 having been 
graduated from his schools. Says the 
author, Christy Borth: 


“The business of teaching has become 
one of Henry Ford’s major interests. Yet 
only scattering hints of his varied experi- 
ments in education have so far appeared 
in print . . . the industrialist emerges as 
a schoolmaster who is trying to bring 
education into step with this new Ameri- 
can life and whose activities are so sig- 
nificant that famous educators come to 
Greenfield Village to study them . 


“In England, he is teaching mechanized 
farming . . . At Ways, Georgia, he is 
running six rural schools for negro chil- 
dren and a village high school and voca- 
tional training center. In Brazil, he’s 
combatting illiteracy with schools in the 
jungle . . . In a half-dozen little Michi- 
gan villages, he has taken over and re- 
vitalized the rural schools—as he does 
those at Greenfield Village—with a kind 
of education that is part progressive, part 
old-fashioned, and essentially as uncon- 
ventional as Ford himself. . . 


“When the bell in Greenfield’s tiny 
white chapel rings, it is the signal for 
the children’s daily nonsectarian services. 
Thursday mornings, the services are 
broadcast over a national radio network, 
under the direction of high-school students 
who are learning radio technique .. . 


“The organist is improvising as the 
students arrive. Schoolmaster Ford smiles. 
‘That boy at the organ is a natural musi- 
cian. Yet improvised music was so easy 
for him that he wasn’t interested in 
learning to read or write it. One day 
Mrs. Ford heard him improvise a lovely 
waltz. She asked him to repeat it. He 
couldn’t. We all felt so badly about it 
that he finally solved his problem. He 
and his classmates built electrical equip- 
ment to record his playing, and now he’s 
interested in sound recording as well as 
music.’ 

“Incidentally, the student-built sound- 
recording apparatus is now used to record 
classroom activities and correct sloppy 
speech habits. Thus, under the Ford 
policy, the students feel their own way, 
pursuing as far as they wish each new 
interest that arises . , 

According to author Borth, Ford be- 
lieves fun has its place in education as 
in life .. . He says: “ ‘Pleasure is a big 
thing in life. Children know that. Grown- 
ups forget it . . . Schools fail if they turn 
out boys and girls who have to buy all 
their pleasures.’” 

Symbolic of the “fun” Ford provides is 
the authentic old sternwheeler Suwanee, 
moored in a lagoon near the village. On 
occasion, Ford dismisses classes, summons 
everybody aboard the Suwanee for a cruise 
about the lagoon, while an orchestra plays 
Stephen Foster music. Incidentally, 
Stephen Foster’s old home (music-educa- 
tion headquarters) stands near the 
lagoon... 
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The Ford approach to education is more 
or less summed up in his following state- 
ments : 


“*Stay close to life! That’s our aim. 
Education cannot make a child appreciate 
life so much as life can make him appre- 
ciate education . . . My experience as an 
employer showed me that there was not 
enough kinship between what a man knew 
and what he could do. The vital connec- 
tions between life and education are 
broken, and we aim to repair the break. 
We are trying to keep life in our schools 
as nearly as possible like life in the world.’ 


“Where is the planning leading? No- 
body knows—Ford perhaps least of all. 
But there he is, absorbed in enthusiastic 
educational projects, striving to discover 
what part of education is useful and what 
part not, believing his quest is leading 
somewhere, feeling sure that his school 
is ahead of most in educational methods, 
certain that it is far ahead of where it 
was a year ago, hoping that his work will 
be an example to others.” 


+ 


In Boston THERE has been formed a 
society “founded to further the under- 
standing of the rich and seldom-heard 
field of music before Bach and Handel as 
well as the music of the eighteenth cen- 
tury.” 


Three concerts will be presented this 
winter by the Boston Society of Early 
Music, making it possible to hear this 
music on the instruments for which it was 
written. Members of the Boston Society 
of Ancient Instruments will play at the 
concerts, using harpsichord, viola da 
gamba, descant viol, treble viol, viole 
d’amour, and large bass viol (violone). 


The performances will be authentic re- 
productions of works by composers who 
are accepted as great masters and yet are 
rarely heard in public. Each program will 
contain one of the Bach Sonatas for harp- 
sichord and viola da gamba. The society 
is backed by a distinguished list of spon- 
sors. 


¢ 


In HIS cotuMN, “In Old New York,” 
Driscoll, successor to O. O. McIntyre, 
directs attention to the prevalent habit of 
calling a customer of a hotel a “guest”. 
Queries he, “Guests do not pay, do they?” 


It may be a pity to upset the American’s 
pet diversion—his pleasure in fooling him- 
self by terming a spade a daffodil. 


+ tf 


AN AUTUMN Issue of Scribner’s carries 
an article about the life and activities of 
Elbert Hubbard, that flamboyant father 
of Roycrofting, now more or less for- 
gotten in the press of modern events. 
But many are familiar with his colony at 
East Aurora, New York. Some of us 
have probably paused at the inn there for 
refreshment on our travels. 


Hubbard’s multifaceted nature was re- 
sponsible for much that proved of lasting 
worth, and a little that was otherwise. Of 
the colony, author Allen writes: “The 
cultural atmosphere was carefully quaint 


. .. And when Hubbard decided to open 
an inn—which, incidentally, was and con- 
tinued to be a good inn—and decided to 
put on the room doors, not numbers, but 
the names of notable people . . . In the 
words of an eager Roycrofter who later 
wrote a rapturous biography of Hubbard, 
the rooms were ‘named after the famous 
men and women of all time—Socrates, 
Edison, George Eliot, Beethoven, William 
Morris and Susan B. Anthony.’ An odd 
team, that.” 


Odd, indeed. Beethoven and Susan B. 
Anthony ! 


Hubbard’s end was dramatic enough to 
satisfy that lover of the sensational. He 
and his wife went down with the Lusi- 
tania off the coast of Ireland in 1915. 


+ f 


RARE IS THE mortal so fortunate as to 
be child of one genius and spouse of 
another. Clara Clemens achieved this 
unique distinction, however. We have 
her to thank for the fascinating biography 
which she called “My Father: Mark 
Twain.” Recently she has added a com- 
panion volume, “My Husband: Gabrilow- 
itsch,” just off the press. 


Music lovers know the late Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch as a towering genius, true 
“poet of the piano,” veritable aristocrat 
of music. His interpretations of Mozart 
remain unexcelled, perhaps unequalled. 
Readers of this story of a great artist 
will not be surprised to find him revealed 
as likewise a great person, a man whose 
nobility of character was only accentuated 
by his thoroughly human love of fun and 
play. 

Not the least important feature of the 
work is its tale of the establishment and 
development of the Detroit Symphony Or- 
chestra under Gabrilowitsch’s devoted 
leadership. 


As stated on the cover-jacket, the whole 
book is “A story of genius, beginning with 
Mark Twain, his young daughter Clara, 
and the rest of the Twain family in 
Vienna. Clara was to study piano with 
the great Leschetizky. A young Russian, 
handsome, was also a pupil .. .” The out- 
come is history. 

Clara Clemens offers the reader a 
tender, intimate glimpse of one whose 
brilliant gifts she so keenly appreciated 
and understood. It is especially fitting 
that the daughter of an American author 
should record the life of one who, al- 
though born Russian, contributed signifi- 
cantly to American culture. 


+ ¢f 


THE RECENT RADIO (inadvertent) hoax 
showed conclusively the extremely pow- 
erful nature of that medium for the trans- 
ference of ideas true or false. 

If H. G. and Orson permit one to say 
so, the episode seemed to be a case of a 
program given not wisely but too 
Well(e)s. 


ee 


ONE THING MAY be said for the Ger- 
man conquest abroad—it has taught us 
to spell Czechoslovakia. 
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HE Music Education Exhibitors Association has sent the first mailing 
for the 1938-1939 season to all members of the Association. Within the next few weeks a 
preliminary mailing will be made giving information concerning available space at the Sectional 
Conferences. This will give an opportunity to all firms in the commercial field to make ad- 
vance plans for space reservations. Shortly after the first of the year, application blanks will 
be available and all members of the Association may then send in their reservations for space. 
The best wishes of the members of the Exhibitors Association go to all Sectional Con- 
ference officers and officers of afhliated organizations who are completing plans for the spring 
meetings. 
March 5-8: Southern Confer- March 29-April 1: Northwest 
ence—Louisville, Ky. Chairman Conference — Tacoma, Wash. 
—Don Malin, Lyon & Healy, Lynn Sams, C. G. Conn, Ltd., 
243 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. Elkhart, Ind. 
March 14-17: Eastern Confer- P " : 
ence—Boston, Mass. Chairman — 3. . eee 
~ Joseph A. Fischer, J. Fischer Chairman — Carroll Consbara, 
_. W. 40th St., New Carl Fischer, Inc., 412 W. 6th 
™ ~* St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
March 19-24: North Central Con- 
ference—Detroit, Mich. Chair- April 12-15: Southwestern Con- 
man—Karl B. Shinkman, York ference—San Antonio, Texas. 
Band Instrument Co., 1600 Divi- Chairman — Robert A. Schmitt, 
sion Ave., S. E., Grand Rapids, Paul A. Schmitt Music Co., 77 
Mich. S. 8th St., Minnedpolis, Minn. 
s ‘“« 
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December, Nineteen Thirty-eight 





HE Executive Committee of the Music Educators National 
f prions met in Chicago at the headquarters office No- 

vember 19-20, with President Louis Woodson Curtis presiding 
Joseph E. Maddy (First Vice-Presi- 
(Second Vice-President), George H. 
Richard W. Grant, Frank C. Biddle, and Haydn M. 
(members-at-large). Representing the headquarters 
Buttelman, Secretary, and Vanett Lawler, Assist- 


and all members present: 
dent), Lilla Belle Pitts 


Gartlan, 


Morgan 
office: C. V. 
ant Secretary. 

Major items discussed at length included matters pertaining 
to the general policies of the Conference, consideration of the 
preliminary report of the committee appointed to investigate 
ways and means of closer codperation with the N.E.A., and the 


invitations for the 1940 biennial convention. The results of 
these discussions will be covered in subsequent issues of the 
JournAL, It is hoped that announcement of the 1940 host city 
can be released in the near future. 

During the week-end, meetings were held by the Radio Com- 
mittee, the Competition-Festivals Committee, and the Music 
Committee of the National School Vocal Association. Joseph E. 
Maddy, as chairman of the Radio Committee, made an extensive 
report regarding the Music and American Youth Broadcasts for 
the current season, and other activities. The Competition-Fes- 
tivals Committee completed plans for the National Clinic to be 
held at Urbana January 5, 6, and 7, under the auspices of the 
National School Band, Orchestra and Vocal Associations. 


Other items of interest: 

Relationship with Professional Musicians. In 1937 the Ex- 
ecutive Committee endorsed a movement initiated by Joseph E. 
Maddy, who was then president, to establish “a better under- 
standing of the problems involved in maintaining a satisfactory 
relationship between professional musicians and the individuals 
and organizations in the school music field.” Under authority 
conveyed by the Executive Committee, steps were taken to in- 
terest organizations representing professional musicians in the 
compilation of a statement of policy which would clarify various 
matters pertaining to the common interests of music educators, 
music students in the schools, and professional musicians. Such 
a statement, drafted by Mr. Maddy, in codperation with A. R. 
McAllister, Adam P. Lesinsky, and Mabelle Glenn, representing 
the National School Band, Orchestra and Vocal Associations, 
respectively, was presented to the Executive Committee and was 
approved in principle. It was voted that members of the Con- 
ference and music educators generally be acquainted with the 
purpose of this statement of policy by the publication of articles 
in the Music Epucators JourNAL, and, further, that music 
educators be encouraged to apply the principles involved by 
seeking to establish a satisfactory relationship with local pro- 
fessional musicians, whereby the rights and privileges of mu- 
sicians in the respective fields of professional music and music 
education may be recognized and observed. 

Committee Appointments. President Curtis reviewed the list 
of educational committees for the current biennial term. New 
committees proposed by various Conference members were con- 
sidered and ,certain of these were authorized by the Executive 
Committee. The list of committees and chairmen will be pub- 
lished in subsequent issues of the JouRNAL. 

Conference Committee on Archives. At the request of the 
Founders’ Association, the Executive Committee made provision 
for a Committee on Archives “to collect, receive, and arrange 
historical material, books, papers, data, and so forth, and to 
provide for a permanent depository for their preservation.” 
Frances Elliott Clark was named as chairman of this committee. 
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School Music Competition-Festivals. A. R. McAllister, sec- 
retary of the Committee on School Music Competition-Festivals, 
reported in detail regarding the 1938 national competition-festi- 
vals as conducted by the National School Band, Orchestra and 
Vocal Associations in their capacities as Conference auxiliaries. 
The report indicated that in the first full year under the new 
regional plan adopted by the Associations and approved by the 
Executive Committee, National competitions were held in all 
ten of the regions with a total of 31,804 participating students. 
(Complete report of the 1938 Competition-Festivals is published 
in pamphlet form and is obtainable from the headquarters office. ) 

Competitions are scheduled in all ten regions for 1939. Those 
which have announced host cities are as follows: Region 1, 
Portland, Oregon; Region 2, Minneapolis; Region 5, San Jose, 
California; Region 8, Charlotte, North Carolina, and Region 9. 
Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


In-and-About Clubs. At the request of the In-and-About 
Club presidents, who met during the biennial convention at St. 
Louis, provision was made for a National Conference Committee 
on In-and-About Music Educators Clubs. The personnel of this 
committee will be announced by President Curtis in a later issue. 


Election Procedure. Article VIII of the Constitution, as 
amended at St. Louis, provides that hereafter the Board of 
Directors shall select a nominating committee of seven, consist- 
ing of one member from each of the six sectional conferences, 
and one member-at-large. Under authority of the amended ar- 
ticle, the Executive Committee made provision for procedures 
which will (a) release the names of the candidates selected by 
the nominating committee not less than twenty-four hours prior 
to the election and (b) provide facilities and extend the ballot- 
ing period to assure maximum opportunity for all active mem- 
bers present at the convention to vote. 


Music Education Exhibitors Association. An expression of 
hearty appreciation to the Music Education Exhibitors Associa- 
tion and its officers was unanimously adopted. 


Affiliated and Auxiliary Organizations. Under the provisions 
of Article XI of the National Conference Constitution, as 
amended at the St. Louis Convention, there are now twenty 
affiliated State Music Educators Associations and similar or- 
ganizations, four auxiliary organizations, as well as twenty-four 
In-and-About Clubs with the status of codperative affiliates. 


Registration Fee. It was voted to authorize a registration fee 
of $2.00 at the next biennial convention of the National Confer- 


ence. 


Statement of Belief and Purpose of Music Educators National 
Conference. It was voted that this Statement, which has ap- 
peared in the Yearbook and in the Music Epucators JouRNAL 
from time to time, be referred to the Music Education Re- 
search Council for study and possible revision. 

Vocal Competition Festival Music for 1939. The Vocal As- 
sociation Music Committee made formal announcement of the 
1939 selective lists of mixed choruses, accompanied and unac- 
companied. These lists will be released to the officers of the 
respective regions as recommended material from which to select 
competition and festival numbers. There will be no special or 
recommended lists for male and female choruses, small vocal 
ensembles and soloists, but the officers of each region may make 
their selections from the full lists as published in the official 
bulletin. For further information, directors should communicate 
with the officers of the Board of Control having jurisdiction in 


their region. 
C. V. Butretman, Secretary 
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